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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  an  arti¬ 
cle  so  interesting  as  the  following,  although 
there  are  some  sentiments  in  it  we  do  not  ad¬ 
mire.  As  might  he  expected,  there  are  a  few 
severe  hits  at  the  Puritans ;  but  their  descend¬ 
ants  well  know  how  to  bear  such  things  with¬ 
out  offence.  The  reader  will  find  many  elo¬ 
quent  passages,  and  much  graphic  description, 
especially  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  article. 
We  feel  ourselves,  however,  compelled  to  di¬ 
vide  it,  as  it  occumes  nearlv  ninety  pages  of  the 
British  Critic.  Those  wRo  prefer  to  read  it 
unbroken,  need  only  postpone  it  until  the  issue 
of  the  next  number. — Ed. 

We  have  no  fear  of  opening,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  on  what  our  readers  will  con¬ 
sider  a  stale  or  threadbare  subject.  It  is 
with  pleasure  we  observe,  that  if  ever  the 
decies  repetita  placebit  has  applied  to  any 
portion  of  history,  it  does  to  the  times  of 
the  great  Rebellion,  and  antecedent  to  them. 
It  may  be,  that  that  was  the  last  break  up 
of  the  old  system  in  Church  and  Slate  j 
of  the  hierarchical  pretensions  in  the  one, 
of  the  feudal  and  chivalrous  in  the  other. 
It  may  be  again,  that  times  of  danger  and 
commotion  are  most  favorable  for  great 
and  noble  manifestations  of  human  charac¬ 
ter.  It  may  be,  that  when  men  die  for  their 
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principles  they  are  supposed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that,  with 
peculiar  significancy,  they  being  dead  yet 
speak.  The  deaths  of  such  men  are  great 
facts^  which,  amid  the  shadows  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  history,  posterity  lay  hold  of, 
recognize,  and  feel,  beacons  in  her  troubled 
and  stormy  atmosphere  which  fix  the  eye. 
Look  to  the  end,  says  the  moralist ;  the 
historian  says  the  same  ;  and  as  the  orator 
placed  the  essence  of  his  art  in  action, 
action,  action,  just  so  between  a  nation  and 
her  great  man — the  end,  the  end,  the  mar¬ 
tyr  consummation,  concentrating  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  a  life  in  one  grand  blow,  is  the  ap¬ 
peal  which  staggers  and  overcomes  her, 
which  vibrates  through  her  frame  for  ages. 
Facts  like  these  are  the  arms  and  engines 
of  history,  her  two-handed  swords  and  bat¬ 
tle-axes,  her  sledge-hammers  and  batter¬ 
ing-rams,  that  heat  down  prejudices,  crush 
subtleties,  level  the  pasteboard  argument 
into  a  high  road  for  her  truths.  These  and 
these  only  can  meet  the  inextinguishable 
appetite  in  human  nature  for  the  distinct, 
the  definite  and  positive,  in  truth  or  error 
as  it  may  be ;  that  aching  void  which 
clamors  for  supply,  and  which  the  teacher, 
political  or  religious,  must  somehow  fill, 
or  must  give  tvay.  No  cause  can  prevail, 
no  principle  conquer  without  them  j  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  not  these  must  crumble  and 
die.  Happy  and  glorious  that  highborn 
regal  line,  who  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  have  one  and  one  been  singled  out 
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for  this  especial  office,  who  in  evil  and 
stormy  days,  when  the  flood  was  coming 
in,  have  filled  the  frightful  gap  up  with  them¬ 
selves^  and  given  to  justice  and  truth  the 
testimony  of  their  being.  More,  far  more 
than  recompensed  are  they  for  what  the 
hand  of  violence  and  the  tongue  of  calumny 
rnflicted  during  their  brief  sojourn,  if  ena¬ 
bled  to  bequeath  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought  the  splendid  patronage  of  a 
name  ;  if  history  adopts  them  for  her  own  ; 
if  around  their  footsteps  linger  the  fascina¬ 
tions  of  poetry,  and  upon  their  brow  sits 
honor  crowned  sole  monarch  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  earth. 

We  need  go  no  further  for  reasons  why 
the  names  of  Laud,  Charles,  and  StrafTord, 
still  maintain  that  interest  in  the  public 
mind,  which  even  their  appearance  in  the 
picture-gallery  and  the  shop-window  shows 
them  to  possess.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  trade, 
we  believe,  that  the  demand  for  engravings 
of  Charles  has  almost  drained  the  stocks  of 
the  dealers  in  the  metropolis  and  other 
places;  and  the  artist  at  the  elder  univer¬ 
sity  has  recently  supplied  casts  of  the  three 
heads  for  lack  of  older  memorials.  We  are 
disposed  to  connect  these  and  many  other 
symptoms  with  the  general  longing  which 
has  begun  to  be  felt  for  a  deeper  ethics 
and  religion  than  what  the  last  century 
supplied  us;  and  not  aspiring  to  the  re¬ 
search  of  those  generous  travellers  who 
have  lately  threaded  with  such  skill  the 
forest  gloom  of  mediajval  antiqtiity,  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  nearer  and  more 
cognate  age  over  which,  notwithstanding 
a  tremendous  revolution,  the  shadow  of 
former  things  still  brooded  —  an  age  in 
which  Shakspeare  wrote  and  Straflbrd  act¬ 
ed  ;  and  without  further  preface  shall  beg 
to  renew  the  reader’s  acquaintance  with 
one,  in  spite  of  alloy  and  extravagance,  a 
genuine  great  man,  a  statesman  and  a  hero 
of  whom  we  may  be  proud. 

Thomas  Wentworth  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don,  April,  1594,  of  an  ancient  and  knightly 
family,  that  had  been  seated  at  Wentworth- 
Wodehouse,  in  the  county  of  York,  ever 
since  the  Conquest.  The  paternal  line  had 
gradually  absorbed  into  it  many  of  the  first 
families  of  the  north.  Wentworth  repre¬ 
sented,  as  the  eldest  son,  the  ancient  blood 
of  the  Wodehouses,  Houghtons,  Fitzwil- 
liams,  Gascoignes,  and  alliances  with  the 
noble  houses  of  Clifl'ord,  De  Spencer,  Dar¬ 
cy,  Quincy,  Ferrars,  Beaumont,  Grant- 
mesnil,  Peveril,  and  finally,  through  Mar¬ 
garet,  grandmother  of  Henry  VII.,  mounted 
up  to  the  Lancasters  and  Plantagenets. 
Though  his  whole  political  career  was  one 
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continued  fight  with  the  aristocracy,  no 
feudal  baron,  prince  of  the  empire,  or  lord 
of  the  isles,  had  ever  niore  of  the  genuine 
aristocrat.  The  feudal  relation  of  the  lord 
to  the  tenant  of  the  soil  was  just  to  his 
taste  ;  nor  was  he  without  pride  in  the  re¬ 
gal  part  of  his  pedigree,  and  the  corner  of 
his  escutcheon,  which  bore  the  three  lions. 
The  compliment  might  have  been  return¬ 
ed  : — nec  iinbellem  feroces progenerant  aquiloe 
columham^  often  a  deceptive  proverb,  was 
not  balked  in  his  case ;  and  a  heathen 
poet  might  have  drawn,  in  old  epic,  style, 
crusading  Richard  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and 
the  seer  directing  his  eye  through  the  vista 
of  ages  to  the  unborn  shade  of  the  last  of 
the  Plantagenets.  Difficult  it  might  have 
been  to  persuade  the  royal  fighter  that  par¬ 
liaments  were  as  awkward  bodies  as  armies 
of  Saracens,  and  orders  of  council  as  hard 
weapons  as  two-handed  swords.  But  doubt¬ 
less  convinced  of  this,  the  shade  of  CoEur 
de  Leon  would  have  stalked  the  prouder 
over  the  plains  of  Asphodel,  as  his  eye 
caught  the  vision  of  the  second  “Lion” 
(so  nicknamed)  of  the  Plantagenet  stock. 

Of  his  youthful  days  we  know  little.  He 
early  attained  proficiency  in  the  fashion¬ 
able  accomplishments  of  the  day,  and  on 
the  ample  Wentworth  manors  imbibed  that 
taste  for  field  sports,  especially  hawking 
and  fishing,  which  he  always  retained.  To 
the  last  he  was  a  keen  sportsman  ;  and 
thought  himself  too  happy  if  from  the  toil 
and  cares  of  his  Irish  administration,  he 
could  only  escape  for  a  week  or  two  at 
a  time  to  Cosha,  his  “park  of  parks,”  in 
VV’^icklow  county,  and  hawk  or  fish  for 
hours  ankle  deep  in  mud  and  wet.  His 
correspondence  with  Laud,  at  some  of 
these  seasons,  contains  an  amusing  mix¬ 
ture  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  sport¬ 
ing  intelligence.  Presents  of  dried  fish,  of 
the  Lord-deputy’s  catching,  went  up  for 
the  Lent  table  at  Croydon,  but  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  intended  generosity 
mingles  with  a  lament  over  the  “  decay  of 
hawks  and  martins  in  Ireland,”  which  de¬ 
ficiency  he  consoles  himself  he  shall  be 
able  to  supply  by  establishing  woods  for 
their  especial  protection.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  imperfection  attending  on  hu¬ 
man  schemes,  sporting  as  well  as  other; 
if  the  martins  are  encourged,  the  “pheas¬ 
ants  must  look  well  to  themselves:”  mean¬ 
time  the  archbishop  shall  have  all  the  martin 
skins  that  can  be  procured  either  for  love  or 
money.  Laud  keeps  up  the  pleasantry — is 
duly  grateful  for  the  fish,  hut  entreats  him 
to  send  no  more  hung  beef  from  the  York¬ 
shire  larder ;  the  last  having  been  posi- 
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lively  too  tou^h  to  eat.  Strafford  apolo¬ 
gizes,  but  will  not  give  up  the  merits  of 
his  hung  beef ;  no,  the  beef  of  Wentworth- 
Wodehouse  was  not  to  be  despised ;  he 
was  certain,  if  the  General  Assembly  (the 
Scotch  were  just  invading)  once  got  a  taste, 
their  mouths  would  water  for  it  ever  after, 
and  there  would  be  no  getting  them  out  of 
the  country. 

Such  is  the  playful  cover  under  which  he 
disguises  the  feclinof  for  his  ancestral  home 
and  the  scene  of  his  youth.  Strafford  had 
in  a  remarkable  degree  that  habit  of  mind 
which,  if  not  peculiar  to  English  states¬ 
men,  may  still  be  called  highly  English, 
which  subordinates  entirely  to  the  original 
of  the  private,  the  aftergrowth  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  man  ;  disdaining  the  pomp  which  iden¬ 
tifies  the  man  with  the  station.  With  the 
same  mixture  of  pride  and  humility,  wdth 
w’hich  Warren  Hastings  left  his  native 
Daylesford  wdth  the  noble  ambition  of  be¬ 
ing  its  squire,  conquered  India  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  became  squire  of  Daylesford, 
he  ever  in  the  thick  of  public  life  clung  to 
his  Yorkshire  association,  and  to  the  circle 
of  his  home — to  others,  what  the  world 
had  made  him — to  himself,  himself^  Went¬ 
worth  of  Wodehouse.  And  when  he  tore 
himself  from  their  endearments,  to  embark 
for  the  last  time  for  Ireland,  and  enter  on 
the  w’ind-up  scene  of  his  life,  it  w^as  the 
parting  consolation  with  which  he  braced 
his  mind,  “/  shall  leave  behind  me  as  a 
truth  never  to  be  forgotten^  the  full  and  per¬ 
fect  remembrance  of  my  being'"’ 

The  field  sports  and  other  kindred  re¬ 
miniscences  of  Wentworth-Wodehouse 
w’ere  thus  not  without  their  more  serious 
effect  on  Strafford’s  character.  Mean  time 
a  solid  education  was  going  on,  in  Latin, 
French,  and  the  best  English  authors. 
From  his  early  days  he  paid  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  English  style,  and  in  writing 
common  notes  and  letters  would  take  pains 
to  do  them  w’ell.  Nor  when  he  entered  at 
a  very  early  age  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  w’as  he  at  all  backw’ard  in  ap¬ 
preciating  the  advantages  and  the  pleasures 
of  a  place  of  learning.  On  leaving  the  col¬ 
lege  he  travelled  abroad  with  a  tutor,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  a  member  of  the  sister  univer¬ 
sity.  For  both  college  and  tutor  he  re¬ 
tained  ever  after  the  w'armest  affection. 
In  the  Strafford  correspondence  with  Laud 
we  glance  over  a  variety  of  facetious  chal¬ 
lenges  to  one  another  upon  their  rival  St. 
John’s,  and  their  respective  “  Johnnisms.” 
“  What  means  this  Johnnism  of  yours  1” 
is  the  laugh  of  the  primate  at  a  puritanical 
slip  of  his  friend’s  pem — “  What  means  this 


Johnnism  of  yours  till  the  rights  of  the 
pastors  be  a  little  more  settled  1  You 
learned  this  from  old  AIvye  or  Billy  Nel¬ 
son  1  Welly  I  see  the  errors  of  your  breed¬ 
ing  will  stick  by  you  ;  pastors  and  elders, 
all  wdll  come  in  if  I  let  you  alone.”  Green¬ 
wood  remained  his  intimate  and  constant 
adviser  till  he  left  for  Ireland,  wdiither  Went¬ 
worth  endeavored  to  bring  him,  but  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  leave  his  cure. 
Though  separated,  how'ever,  they  kept  up 
an  affectionate  correspondence.  Green¬ 
wood  W’as  confided  with  all  plans  and  se¬ 
crets  of  the  family,  and  “  one  who^  on  a  good 
occasion^  would  not  deny  his  life  to  youf  did 
the  Lord-deputy,  w’ith  heartfelt  gravity  of 
gratitude,  subscribe  himself  to  his  old  tutor, 
j  His  university  education  and  continental 
travels  completed,  introduced  him  a  scholar 
and  a  cavalier  into  political  and  fashion¬ 
able  life.  He  had  a  tall  and  graceful  per¬ 
son,  which,  even  when  bow’ed  by  years  of 
sickness,  retained  its  symmetry ;  aristo- 
cratical  features  not  handsome,  but  full  of 
dignity  and  command :  a  head  of  thick  dark 
hair  w^hich  he  wore  short,  and  a  singular 
complexion  at  once  “pallid”  and  “manly 
black,”  like  polished  armor,  heightened  the 
Strafford  physiognomy.  The  cares  of  state 
and  his  terrible  illness  added  a  ruggedness 
he  had  not  naturally  ;  and  his  enemies,  in 
allusion  to  the  savage  character  which  they 
w'ere  so  fond  of  attributing  to  him,  discov¬ 
ered  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  the  lion. 
Strafford  had  a  disgust  for  this  resemblance, 
w'hich  an  assumed  carelessness  and  a — 
never-mind  leonis  facies  facies  hominisy  as 
the  proverb  says — ill  concealed.  After 
all,  to  look  like  a  lion  is  not  to  look  like  a 
fool,  a  knave,  or  a  coward  ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  the  imputation  which  it  implied. 
One  article  of  beauty  he  had  on  the  highest 
authority — a  pair  of  delicate  white  hands, 
pronounced  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to 
be  “  the  finest  in  the  world.” 

When  W’ith  all  the  advantages,  how’ever, 
of  connexion,  wealth,  talent,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (for  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy)  found  himself 
at  the  age  of  twenty  fairly  launched  into 
London  life,  the  possessor  of  a  paternal 
estate  of  six  thousand  a  year — an  immense 
income  in  those  days — representative  of 
his  native  county  in  parliament,  and  hus¬ 
band  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  far  from  aiming  at  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  public  man,  he  does  not  seem 
even  to  have  regarded  his  education  as 
finished.  He  continued  it  only  with  the 
differences  that  distinguish  the  grown  up 
person’s  from  the  boy’s  tasks.  There  is 
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somelbinjr  highly  significaot  in  that  year 
after  year’s  patient  attendance  on  ihe  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  com¬ 
menced  from  this  time.  The  Star  Cham¬ 
ber  in  those  days,  besides  being  the  highest 
in  point  of  rank  and  of  ultimate  appeal,  had 
the  most  comprehensive  and  miscellaneous 
routine  of  business  of  any  court  in  the 
kingdom  :  a  crowd  of  causes,  civil,  po¬ 
litical,  ecclesiastical,  fiscal,  daily  rolled  in  ; 
a  mixed  and  parti-colored  body  of  judges, 
bishops,  lawyers,  secretaries  of  state,  and 
lords  of  the  household,  presided.  The 
names  of  Bacon  and  Coke,  Car  and  Buck- 
inghsim.  Abbot  and  Laud,  Weston  and 
Coventry,  reigned  during  this  period. 
Seven  long  years  did  StrafTord  devote  to 
this  attendance  j  and,  out  of  this  rich  and 
intricate  scene,  the  great  facts  of  law,  po¬ 
litics,  and  human  nature,  gradually  submit¬ 
ted  themselves  to  his  observation,  formed 
into  groups,  fixed  upon  rules,  subsided  into 
principles. 

His  private  exercises  were  of  the  same 
practical  character.  He  would  often  com¬ 
pose  speeches  on  subjects  on  which  some 
distinguished  specimen  of  rhetoric  or  argu¬ 
ment  was  extant,  and  afterwards  compare 
his  own  with  the  classical  model,  noting 
accurately  the  different  points  in  which  his 
came  short  of  it:  a  practice  by  the  way 
highly  illustrative  of  his  general  hahit  ol 
mind.  He  was  always  a  severe  judge  of 
his  own  performances  of  udiatever  kind, 
great  or  small,  and  would  have  criticised 
his  whole  career  of  statesmanship,  from  its 
opening  to  its  close,  with  the  same  candor 
and  coolness  with  which  he  saw  the  de¬ 
fects  of  half  a  morning’s  task  at  compo¬ 
sition.  General  literature,  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts  came  in  as  a  relief  to  his  severer 
tasks.  Chaucer  and  Donne  were  his  favorite 
poets;  the  metaphysical  or  internal  char 
acter  of  Donne’s  pieces,  so  descriptive  of 
a  strugglinGT,  melancholy,  uneasy  mind, 
seems  to  have  constituted  their  charm. 
He  was  fond  too  of  the  pastoral  poetry  ol 
the  classics.  In  his  letters  we  come  across 
various  traits  of  a  taste  for  painting  and 
architecture  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  two  illustrious  masters  of  those 
arts,  Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke,  which  he 
found  lime  to  cultivate,  even  in  the  very 
thick  of  his  Irish  administration. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  par¬ 
liaments  of  which  he  was  throughout  this 
period  a  member,  were  as  exciting  and 
a  arming  ones  as  England  had  yet  seen. 
The  first  entered  into  the  famous  contest 
with  James  about  the  royal  imposts  on 
merchandize ;  the  second  impeached  Ba- 
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con  and  Middlesex,  and  was  dismissed  in 
anger  after  the  celebrated  “Protestation,” 
for  which  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Pym,  and  Sel- 
den,  were  imprisoned,  and  others  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  banished  on 
the  king’s  service  to  Ireland.  The  roman¬ 
tic  journey  of  Prince  Charles  to  the  Spanish 
court,  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  Buckingham’s  transient  gleam 
of  popularity,  gave  it  additional  interest 
and  animation.  Throughout  these  move¬ 
ments,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  speech 
of  Strafford’s  in  the  journals  of  the  House. 
He  was  active  as  a  country  gentleman,  and 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  duties  as 
Gustos  RotuIoruTTiy  which  he  was  glad  to  do 
for  practice  and  county  feeling’s  sake  ;  but 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  he  was 
silent — contented  apparently  to  bide  his 
time,  to  w’ork  under  ground  till  he  came 
up  naturally  to  the  surface,  and  mounted 
by  the  force  of  events  to  the  position  for 
which  nature  intended  him. 

The  moven)ent  which  did  eventually  lift 
him  to  this  position  is  a  part  of  his  life 
wdiich  has  been  much  canvassed,  but  of 
which  neither  the  facts  or  the  motives  have 
been  fairly  given.  The  ordinary  statement 
is,  that  having  been  throughout  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  career  a  member  and  leader  of  the 
democratical  party,  he  all  at  once  went  over 
to  the  Court,  and  accepted  office.  This  is 
not  true.  Strafford  w^as  always  a  royalist, 
which  King  James  showed  his  sense  of  hy 
giving  him  a  high  appointment  in  his  own 
county.  He  was  moreover  silent  through¬ 
out  the  period  mentioned,  the  speeches 
that  have  been  attributed  to  him  being 
spoken  by  a  difl^erent  person  of  the  same 
name — a  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth,  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Oxford.  True,  how’ever,  it  is, 
that  after  a  long  career  of  silence  we  find 
him  suddenly,  in  the  parliament  of  1628,  at 
the  head  of  a  party  wdth  whom  he  never 
acted  before  and  never  after.  Ten  years 
of  suspense  and  neutrality,  a  momentary 
alliance  w'ith  the  republicans,  and  then  war 
w'ith  them  to  the  knife — this  requires  ex¬ 
planation,  but  is  not  to  be  explained  upon 
the  ordinary  ground  of  political  inconsist¬ 
ency  and  self-interested  ambition. 

The  nation  was  at  that  time  in  a  tran¬ 
sition  state,  divided  between  the  two  great 
principles  nf  authority  and  liberty,  mo¬ 
narchical  and  popular  power.  The  former, 
however,  wms  in  possession  of  tfe  field, 
and  had  a  right  to  consider  itself  the  legal 
constitutional  principle,  if  the  precedents 
and  the  sanctions  of  a  thousand  years  are 
to  go  for  any  thing.  Whereas  now'  the 
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throne  is  the  formal,  the  parliament  the 
real  part  of  the  constitution,  in  those  days 
the  throne  \vas  the  reality,  and  parliament 
the  form  :  monarchy,  not  of  the  limited 
and  ambiguous,  but  bon'i  Jide  character, 
was  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
country,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Kebellion, 
triumphing  over  and  ipso  facto  deadening 
and  nullifying  whatever  of  charter  or  docu¬ 
ment  was  technically  opposed  to  it.  We 
know  not  what  is  to  constitute  legitimacy, 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  estahlisking  a 
principle  in  politics,  and  authorizing  any 
form  of  government  whatever,  if  it  is  noi 
the  uniform  practice  of  centuries.  Facts 
constitute  in  time  prescription,  and  surely 
in  matters  of  state  prescription  is  every 
thing  ;  we  are  not  contending  against  those 
who  think  a  strict  monarchy  in  itself  unna¬ 
tural  and  immoral.  A  long  course  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  admitted  acts  of  power, 
a  standard  formed,  a  tone  and  a  feeling 
created  and  sustained,  a  certain  impregna¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  political  atmosphere — in 
a  word,  the  action  of  uniform  precedent 
settles  and  establishes  that  monarchy,  or 
that  democracy,  as  it  may  be,  which  it 
favors.  People  are  not  slow  in  admitting 
its  virtues  in  the  one  case,  and  why  should 
they  deny  it  in  the  other  1  Antiquarians 
may  refer  us  to  Sa.xon  Wittenagemots,  and 
talk  of  a  theory  of  liberty  which  was  never 
obliterated  in  our  national  charters  ;  we  ask 
simply  what  was  the  matter  of  fact  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  government  of  the  country — 
we  want  to  know  not  what  was  in  parch¬ 
ment,  but  what  was  done.  The  grave  his¬ 
torian  who  informs  us  that  monarchical  pre¬ 
cedents  “  had  for  centuries  thwarted  the 
ope»’ation  and  obscured  the  light  of  our  free 
constitution^  answers  us  most  satisfactorily 
if  he  will  only  allow  us  to  separate  his  fact 
from  his  mode  of  stating  it.  Monarchy 
was  the  working  principle  of  the  state  in 
those  days  ;  and  it  is  miserable  trifling,  and 
standing  upon  a  play  of  words,  to  assert 
the  identity  of  an  assembly  of  burgesses, 
who  met  compulsorily,  and  were  dismissed 
gladly,  because  it  called  itself  a  parliament, 
with  the  parliament  of  the  present  day — to 
antedate  English  liberty  five  hundred 
years,  and  pare  down  the  monarchy  of 
Edward  the  First  to  the  model  of  De  Lolme 
upon  the  Constitution. 

The  monarchical  principle  was  indeed 
gradually  weakening  and  sinking  under  the 
Stewarts,  and  the  popular  one  rising  into 
strength,  reinforced  by  a  formidable  ally  in 
the  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  old 
line  of  kings  gone,  the  Stewarts  unfortu¬ 
nately  flagged,  just  in  the  very  talents 


which  were  necessary  for  the  times ;  they 
could  interest  and  attract,  but  had  none  of 
the  iron  of  rule  in  their  constitution.  And 
their  appointments  of  ministers  did  not 
supply  their  own  deficiency  :  Car,  a  mere 
spoilt  child,  shamed  his  royal  employer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  w'orld,  and  Buckingham, 
gallant,  generous, and  not  without  address, 
governed  the  king  and  left  the  nation  to 
itself.  Still  the  old  monarchy  had  even 
now  possession  of  the  field,  had  descent 
and  precedent  on  its  side.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1688,  now  the  law  of  the  land,  was 
as  yet  the  intruder  and  innovator,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  lift  its  head,  and  peep  above 
ground  :  its  successful  establishment  since 
cannot  antedate  its  rights:  nay,  that  mid¬ 
dle  system  had  hardly  peeped  ;  the  con¬ 
test  was,  as  its  issue  under  Cromwell  proved^ 
between  monarchy  and  republicanism.  It 
was  the  right  and  it  was  the  duty  of  any 
loyal  subject  of  the  day  who  hated  revolu¬ 
tion,  of  any  one  who,  upon  whatever  theo¬ 
ry,  chose  to  prefer  absolutism  to  a  mi.xed 
polity,  to  defend  if  he  could  the  monarchy 
of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and  drive 
the  popular  spirit  into  its  hole  again. — And 
if  these  were  Strafford’s  politics,  they 
mingled  at  the  same  time  with  far  higher 
and  more  ethical  ideas  of  the  monarchical 
position,  than  ever  Plantagenet  or  Tudor 
had  realized.  No  advocate  for  the  domi¬ 
nation  of  brute  force,  or  an  oriental  despo¬ 
tism,  wanton,  indolent  and  luxurious,  he 
wished  to  establish  simply  an  effective  mon¬ 
archy — one  that  would  do  its  work — look 
after  the  people  in  real  earnest,  and  feel  itself 
responsible  for  their  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  improvement.  If  he  thought  that 
such  a  government,  strong  and  self-confi¬ 
dent  in  conscious  purity  and  greatness, 
would  be  invincible  against  pressure  from 
below,  let  it  be  so  ;  and  let  it  be  called  a 
despotism  :  it  was  a  despotism  perfectly 
consistent  with  popular  assemblies  and 
popular  rights,  because  it  undertook  to 
carry  the  nation  along  with  it,  to  make  the 
popular  mind  conform  itself,  and  bow  all 
hearts  to  its  legitimate  and  well-earned 
supremacy.  The  concordant  will  of  sove¬ 
reign  and  people  combined  absolutism 
and  democracy  in  one  system.  But  of  this 
further  on. 

StraffTord  had  just  the  head  and  arm  ne¬ 
cessary  for  such  a  project ;  he  knew  it,  and 
he  had  the  wish  naturally  accompanying 
such  knowledge.  The  gatherings  of  a 
long  course  of  labor  and  observation, 
moulded  into  statesmanlike  form  within  his 
mind,  longedfor  their  practical  developtnent 
and  trial  j  and  that  right  arm,  which  sub- 
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dned  Ireland,  hungf  heavy  and  listless  by 
his  side.  He  longed  to  try  the  bow  which 
favorite  after  favorite,  and  courtier  after 
courtier,  had  tried  and  could  not  bend. 
Nor,  if  we  may  trust  a  certain  indefinable 
importance  which  had  grown  up  about  him, 
(strangely  enough  considering  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  inertia^)  had  such  an  idea  esc  *ped 
others  ;  or  the  determined  neglect  of  effort 
and  display  prevented  the  rise  of  a  political 
reputation,  which  marked  him  out  inevitably 
for  state  employment.  There  was  one  great 
obstacle  however:  Buckingham  wasthen  the 
only  avenue  to  office  :  and  the  whole  soul 
moral  and  political  of  Strafford  nauseated 
the  thought  of  accepting  offico  ns  the  pro¬ 
tege  of  Buckingham. 

Strafford’s  character—  we  discern  it  im¬ 
mediately — ran  into  what  maybe  called  po- 
etical  excess  on  the  article  of  proper  pride 
and  independence.  In  thepolitical  and  social 
department  alike,  while  some  are  for  ever 
pushing  and  others  for  ever  insinuating 
themselves,  while  obtrusive  minds  force, 
and  amiable  ones  coquet  with  the  embraces 
of  society  ;  a  man  here  and  there  is  all  self- 
respect,  will  not  part  with  one  jot  of  secret 
honor,  will  not  stifle  a  whisper  of  internal 
law,  will  not  be  enticed  from  the  home 
within,  W'ill  not  move  from  beneath  the 
high,  o’erhanging,  overawing  shadow  of 
himself.  Strongly  as  Strafford  felt  his 
vocation  for  government,  he  w'ould  rather 
have  died  in  inactivity,  obscurity  and  obli¬ 
vion,  than  have  lowered  himself  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  admission  to  it,  were  it  only  the 
ordinary  obsequiousness  which  is  thought 
legitimate  by  the  courtier.  It  w'ent  utterly 
against  his  nature  to  make  advances,  to 
beg  and  ask  for  what  he  wanted,  to  force 
an  alliance  which  was  not  offered,  or  incur 
obligations  where  he  had  not  sympathy  and 
respect.  He  made  no  difference  between 
an  enemy  and  no-friend  :  and  would  perish, 
he  said,  before  he  '‘'‘borrowed  his  being''' 
from  either. 

On  the  other  hand  the  favorite  w'ould 
have  his  supremacy  duly  recognized  by  all 
aspirants  to  office  ;  he  W’ould  be  courted, 
and  on  Stratford’s  wdthholdingthisattention, 
formed  a  dislike  for  him,  assumed  the  court 
bully,  and  commenced  a  series  of  irritating 
personal  attacks.  Sir  John  Savile’s  noto¬ 
rious  incompeiency  bad  originally  vacated 
the  post  of  Gustos  Rotulorum,  which  Straf¬ 
ford  now  held  :  Buckingham  chose  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Savile  had  been  unfairly  ousted, 
and  proposed  his  reinstatement.  His  op¬ 
ponent’s  address,  however,  foiled  him. 
Stratford  made  out  his  case  so  clearly  that 
the  minister  was  obliged  to  sound  a  retreat, 
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which  he  did  in  that  showy,  handsome  way 
which  so  became  him,  with  many  courteous 
bows  and  apologies.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  give  the  obstinate  man  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  his  ground,  and  getting  into 
favor.  A  most  amicable  message  reached 
Strafford,  the  drift  of  which  could  not  be 
mistaken  ;  which  as  much  as  said,  do  court 
me,  do  beg  me  to  befriend  you,  do  be  hum¬ 
ble  and  put  yourself  under  my  patronage — 
do  make  me  your  channel  to  the  royal 
presence — I  will  give  you  employment  and 
make  a  great  man  of  you.  A  polite  l)iit 
guarded  answer  was  returned,  that  StraherU 
was  ready  to  pay  the  Duke  all  the  attention 
and  deference  which  he  could  as  “an  ho¬ 
nest  man  and  a  gentleman.”  The  conces¬ 
sion,  such  as  it  was,  was  to  appearance 
taken  well,  and  the  haughty  antagonist 
shook  hands  at  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Oxford.  But  the  peace  was  a  hol¬ 
low  one,  and  the  very  next  act  of  the  min¬ 
ister  was  to  prick  him  for  sheriff,  to  dis¬ 
qualify  him  for  sitting  in  the  ensuing  par¬ 
liament.  Wentworth  was  urged  by  the  po¬ 
pular  party  to  follow  the  example  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  and  Sir 
Robert  Philips,  in  pushing  his  election  not¬ 
withstanding.  But,  though  indignant  in 
the  extreme,  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law 
Lord  Clare  prevailed  ;  he  decided  that  the 
king’s  service  took  precedence  above  that 
of  parliament,  quietly  took  the  sheriffdom, 
and  entered  into  the  routine  of  county  bu¬ 
siness.  The  apologetic  Buckingham  im¬ 
mediately  disclaimed  having  had  any  con¬ 
cern  with  the  act,  declaring  that  he  was  in 
Holland  at  the  time  :  nevertheless  a  still 
harder  blow  followed ;  as  Strafford  was 
presiding  over  a  full  meeting  of  his  county, 
a  writ  was  put  into  his  hand,  once  more 
dismissing  him  from  the  post  of  Gustos 
Rotulorum.  'fhe  insult  in  the  face  of  day 
was  too  much  for  a  choleric  temper,  and 
produced  an  instantaneous  and  vehement 
appeal  from  Sirafl'ord  to  the  feelings  of  the 
meeting. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen, — I  have  here,  even 
as  I  sit,  received  his  majesty’s  writ  for  putting 
me  out  of  the.  cu.?to.ship  I  held  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  peace,  which  shall  by  me  be  dutifully 
and  chcerl’ully  obeyed  :  yet  I  could  wish  they 
who  succeed  me  had  foreborne  this  time  this  ser¬ 
vice— a  place  in  sooth  ill  chosen,  a  stage  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  venting  such  poor  vain  insulting  hu¬ 
mor.  Nevertheless,  since  they  will  needs  thus 
weakly  breathe  upon  me  a  seeming  disgrace  in 
the  public  face  of  the  county,  I  shr  M  crave  leave 
to  wipe  it  away  as  openly,  as  ef  'dy ;  seeing  I 
desire  not  to  overlive  the  opinioii  of  an  honest 
man  among  you,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
world  we  see  others  regard  too  little. 

“  Shortly  then,  1  have  for  divers  years  served 
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the  last  King  of  ever-blessed  memory,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  now  is  and  this  county,  in  the  com¬ 
missions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  that  of  the  peace 
and  counsel.  I  have  been  employed  from  hence 
in  parliament,  as  oft  as  most  men  of  my  age, 
and  now  attend,  albeit  unworthy,  as  sherifl'. 
Throughout  I  am  ready  under  the  great  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  yet  with  all  humility  and  modesty, 
to  justify  myself  in  spite  of  any  detraction  or 
calumny,  even  upon  the.  price  of  my  life,  never 
to  have  declined  forth  from  the  open  and  plain 
ways  of  loyalty  and  truth  toward  their  Majes¬ 
ties,  never  to  have  falsified  in  a  tittle  the  general 
trust  of  my  county,  never  to  have  injured  or 
overborn  the  meanest  particular,  under  the  dis¬ 
guised  mask  of  justice  or  power. 

‘‘  Therefore  shame  be  from  henceforth  to  them 
that  deserve  it,  for  I  am  well  assured  now  to  en¬ 
joy  a  lightsome  quiet  as  formerly.  The  world 
may  well  think  1  knew  the  way  which  wouhl 
have  kept  my  place:  I  confess  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  too  dear  a  purchase,  and  so  1  leave  it.” 

The  Rubicon  once  crossed,  open  hostili¬ 
ties  alone  remained  for  either  party. 
Strafford  was  soon  visited  by  a  privy  seal 
demanding  a  contribution  to  govern¬ 
ment;  he  refused  it,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea,  and  afterwards  at  Deptford. 
These  proceedings  infuriated  him.  His 
contempt  was  unbounded  for  the  whole 
class  of  courtiers;  even  when  in  the  very 
height  of  office  he  could  never  bring  him¬ 
self  to  speak  of  them  but  as  “  court  vermin^" 
the  pests  and  plagues  of  the  community  ; 
and  to  be  ridden  over  by  their  intrigues 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  political 
dishonor  in  his  eyes,  compared  to  which 
the  ignominious  fate,  of  being  kicked  to 
death  by  spiders,  was  no  hyperbole.  Po¬ 
litical  views  conspired  with  the  sense  of 
honor.  He  had  always  disliked,  and  stood 
taciturnly  aloof  from  the  policy  of  the 
Stuart  ministries;  he  now  found  himself 
singled  out  as  the  victim  and  butt  of  this 
very  policy.  The  statesman  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  were  agreed :  he  wished  to  give 
Buckingham  a  blow,  and  was  in  no  humor 
to  be  scrupulotjs  in  what  company  he  gave 
it.  Misery  makes  strange  bed-feliows  :  the 
House  was  divided  between  the  Court  and 
the  opposition  ;  he  had  for  a  time  a  com¬ 
mon  object  with  the  anti-Buckingham  side, 
and  he  was  a  man  who  if  he  acted  in  ear¬ 
nest  could  not  well  help  taking  the  lead.  In 
fine  the  Parliament  of  16*28  presents  us 
with  the  curious  and  astonishing  spectacle 
of  the  fierce  royalist  Strafford  taking  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  “  Prynues,  the 
Pyms,  and  the  Bens,”  against  the  King’s 
government.  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
and  triumphant.  Hardly  had  the  silent 
and  sullen  man  shown  himself  in  his  new 
character,  and  uttered  a  fiery  speech  or 
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two,  than  the  Court  gave  way ;  whether 
they  saw,  as  the  poet  says,  the  flame  upon 
his  helmet,  or  heard  the  Achillean  shout, 
Buckingham  and  his  clique  fell  flat  before 
him,  and  Strafford  walked  over  them  into 
office  an  unpledged  politician  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  man. 

We  do  not  how*ever  strictly  justify  the 
whole  of  Strafford’s  part  in  this  contest. 
Quick  and  stormy,  a  smoke,  a  flash,  and 
then  all  over — it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  those  rough  proceedings  into  which 
great  men  have  been  sometimes* carried, 
even  by  an  excess  of  an  honorable  and  lofty 
principle.  It  should  be  considered  that 
the  enmity  of  self-respect  is  not  the  enmity 
of  malice,  and  may  be  intense  and  ener¬ 
getic  without  being  selfish.  Because  a 
man  wdll  not  court  you,  you  persecute  and 
bully  him — what  follow’s  1  he  is  only  ten 
times  more  resolved  against  unbending — 
nay  more,  to  fortify  himself  against  weak¬ 
ness  he  assumes  the  aggressive,  and  the 
fear  of  being  a  dastard  turns  him  into  a 
foe  :  a  patriot  Coriolanus  brings  down  the 
Volsci  upon  Rome,  and  a  royalist  Strafford 
marches  “the  Pyms,  the  Prynnes  and  the 
Bens”  upon  an  inconsiderate  and  ostraciz¬ 
ing  Court. 

He  was  made  successively  a  Viscount, 
Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  not  w’ithout  murmurs  of  surprise 
and  dissatisfaction,  which  once  or  tw'ice 
took  an  ominous  form.  A  trifling  anecdote 
indicates  what  many  felt.  At  his  installa¬ 
tion  as  V^iscount,  which  took  place  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Whitehall, 
his  emblazoned  descent  from  the  blood 
royal  attracted  notice  ;  and  Lord  Powis 
vented  his  spleen  thus  briefly  :  “  Dammy^  if 
ever  he  comes  to  be  King  of  England^  I  will 
turn  rebel."  With  deference  to  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  valor,  we  think  he  would  have 
thought  a  second  time  about  it.  Another 
story  is  more  of  the  sober  earnest  charac¬ 
ter.  On  the  eve  of  Stafford’s  elevation,  he 
and  Pym  casually  met  at  Greenw’ich,  when, 
after  a  short  conversation  on  public  affairs, 
they  separated  with  these  memorable  words 
addressed  by  Pym  to  Strafford — “  You  art 
going  to  leave  us^  but  I  will  never  leave  you 
while  your  head  is  upon  your  shoulders." 
Strafford  needed  no  such  w'arning  to  im- 
press  him  w’ith  a  sense  of  his  danger.  The 
favorite  oath  which  marked  the  Lord  Depu¬ 
ty’s  communication  of  an  inflexible  resolve, 
“on  peril  of  my  life,”  to  which  upon  nota¬ 
ble  occasions  he  added, — “  and  that  of  my 
children” — tells  a  tale. 

If  the  advantage  of  a  minister’s  post  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  scope  it  gives  for  bis 
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talents,  no  more  fortunate  department  | 
could  nave  fallen  to  Strafford  than  Ireland. ! 


The  country  presented  at  that  time,  in 
most  awkward  combination,  the  difficulties 
of  a  civilized  and  an  uncivilized  state.  Under 
King  James,  who  prided  himself,  not  unde¬ 
servedly,  upon  his  attention  to  her,  English 
law  had  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
power  of  the  old  chieftains;  the  natives 
had  been  brought  down  from  their  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Scotch 
in  Ulster.,  and  of  English  plantations  in  va¬ 
rious  parts,  had  given  a  move  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  encouraged  more  settled  and  in¬ 
dustrious  habits  in  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  looseness  of  the  monarchical 
reins,  in  the  Stewart  hand,  had  increased 
the  difficulties  of  government.  'I'he  Irish, 
while  they  had  not  been  untaught  all  their 
barbarism,  had  also  imbibed  notions  of  po¬ 
litical  liberty  which  they  had  not  before  ; 
and  the  new  Scotch  population,  as  Strafford 
proved  to  his  cost,  were  a  set  of  subjects 
that  no  government  could  congratulate  it¬ 
self  upon.  The  power  of  the  chieftains 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  license  of  a  dis¬ 
orderly  nobility,  who,  if  they  could  not  con¬ 
trol  their  inferiors  as  they  had  before,  had 
no  notion  of  being  controlled  themselves  ; 


and  do  any  thing  for  the  country,  one  thing 
was  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessa¬ 
ry  :  its  means  and  resources  must  be  in¬ 
creased — in  other  words,  the  king  must  have 
money.  Good  and  evil  have  fought  for  this 
ally  since  the  foundation  of  the  world :  the 
highest  contests  of  the  middle  ages  assum¬ 
ed  the  form  of  mercantile  strife,  and  from 
ideas,  that  spanned  the  universe  and  pierc¬ 
ed  the  sky,  leaped  by  a  step  to  money. 
Strafford’s  monarchy,  grand  and  sacred 
source  of  good,  sovereignty  of  virtue,  em¬ 
pire  in  the  clouds,  wanted  money ;  and 
how  to  replenish  the  royal  purse,  w'as  the 
all-absorbing  question.  The  difficulty  un¬ 
der  which  the  dynasty  of  the  Stewarts  had 
writhed,  Strafford  had  a  notion  he  could 
settle,  and  proposed  a  bold  move  for  the 
purpose — an  Irish  Parliament. 

Of  all  the  projects  that  could  be  thought 
of  for  extricating  the  monarchy  out  ofdts 
difficulties,  the  most  repulsive,  the  most 
alarming,  and  the  most  nauseous,  to  a 
Stewart,  was  that  of  a  Parliament.  A  me¬ 
nagerie  of  wild  beasts  let  loose,  an  army  of 
locusts,  monsters  from  the  vasty  deep, 
Goths,  Huns,  and  Tartars,  were  but  faint 
symbols  of  the  terrible  political  image 
which  an  assembly  of  his  faithful  subjects 


corruption  had  crept  into  every  department  I 
of  the  public  service  ;  justice  was  feebly 
and  partially  administered  ;  an  ill  disciplin¬ 
ed  and  ill  provided  army  preyed  upon  the 
substance  of  the  common  people  ;  monop¬ 
olists  swallowed  up  one  source  of  reve¬ 
nue,  the  nobility,  who  had  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Clown  lands,  the  other. 
Church  jiroperty  was  in  as  bad  case,  de¬ 
voured  wholesale  by  the  nobility,  and  the 
wretched  remnant  seized  in  the  shape  of 
commendams  and  fraudulent  wasting  fines, 
by  a  covetous  puritanical  episcopate,  and 
higher  clergy.  In  church  and  state  alike, 
from  the  council  board,  the  judicial  bench, 
and  the  episcopal  chair  downwards,  every 
man,  high  and  low,  was  engaged  in  the  no¬ 
ble  employment  of  feathering  his  own  nest ; 
nnd  Ireland  was  one  .Augean  stable  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  Such  were  the  chaotic  materials 
out  of  which  Strafford  undertook  to  evolve 
his  darling  project  of  a  regeneration  of  the 
monarchy. 

In  July,  1633,  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  set¬ 
tled  himself  in  his  post,  made  new  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  vice-regal  court  and  house- 
hold,  sounded  the  people  about  him,  tried 
his.  strength  in  various  encounters  with  in¬ 
dividual  noblemen  ;  and  after  he  had  thus 
felt  his  way,  and  got  information  enough, 
decided  on  his  great  plan. 

Before  the  monarchy  could  raise  its  head 


presented  to  him.  Parliaments  were  in¬ 
trinsically  odious,  unmanageable  things  ; 
time  after  time  had  they  been  dismissed, 
till  it  seemed  part  of  their  constitution  to 
be  so  dealt  with;  a  dogmatic  catena  con¬ 
demned  them ;  they  were  King  .lames’s 
five  hundred  tyrants  ;  Charles’s  “  hydras 
cunning  and  malicious,”  and  “  cats  that 
grew  cursed  with  age three  had  recently 
been  dismissed  in  succession  ;  and  the  king 
had  quietly  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on 
without  them.  Do  manage  without  a  par¬ 
liament — any  thing  in  the  wide  world  but 
a  parliament,  was  the  almost  supplicating 
language  of  the  English  cabinet  to  Straf¬ 
ford,  on  his  first  broaching  the  thought, 
Nevertheless,  Straftbrd  saw  that  he  must 
have  a  parliament — that  odious  as  was  the 
encounter,  it  must  be  tried:  parliamen’s 
there  had  always  been  ;  they  were  ingrain¬ 
ed  in  the  English  constitution — its  working 
constitution — and  it  was  absurd  to  think  of 
doing  without  them  :  facts  could  not  be 
unmade  by  being  not  seen^  by  shutting  your 
eyes  to  them,  by  turning  your  back  upon 
them.  A  parliament  therefore  must  be 
held.  More  than  this,  he  aspired  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  parliament  not  only  an  engine  of  sup¬ 
plies,  a  mere  necessary  evil,  but  a  positive 
gain,  and  addition  of  strength  to  the  roy¬ 
alty. 

The  general  feebleness  of  the  Stewart 
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governments  may  be  reduced  almost  to  one 
defect — they  did  not  face  the  nation ;  the 
nation  looked  thtm  in  the  face,  steadily,  re¬ 
solutely,  and — fearful  symptom  of  a  falling 
cause — they  did  not  return  the  look,  but 
shrank  from  its  eye.  Discomfited  in  par¬ 
liament,  they  consoled  themselves  at  home 
with  theories  of  the  regal  power  ;  and  a 
most  miserable  contrast  was  of  course 
the  result,  of  a  royalty  potent  in  theory^ 
inefficient  in  practice;  “/  make  both  law 
and  Gospel^''  said  King  James,  and  did  not 
uphold  his  omnipotence  with  his  little 
finder.  Amidst  hiorh-soundinor  definitions 
of  sovereignty,  the  privy  seals  came  trem¬ 
blingly  forth,  afraid  of  the  light  of  day,  arid 
scraped  up  money  by  hole-and-corner 
methods,  by  forced  loans  and  benevolences, 
from  the  private  subject.  This  was  not  the 
method  of  the  Lancasters  and  Plantage- 
nets :  no  theorizers,  but  practical  men, 
they  boldly  rode  forth  upon  their  royalty, 
and  the  nation,  like  a  generous  steed,  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  strong  hand  of  its  rider.  What 
did  stich  men  care  for  parliaments  1  thought 
Strafford  :  a  regular  Plantagenet,  he  said. 
Meet  your  parliament,  catch  the  wolf’s  eye 
jirst^  he  will  retire  if  you  confront  him.  Let 
this  be  the  test:  if  you  can  stand  it,  you 
are  not  merely  saved,  but  raised,  lifted  up 
sky-high  ;  if  you  cannot^  your  monarchy  is 
good  for  nothing. — “I  did  always,”  were 
his  words  on  the  scaffold,  for  which  he  has 
been  charged  with  hypocrisy  with  no  sort 
of  reason — “  I  did  always  think  parliaments 
to  be  the  happy  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
and  nation,  and  the  best  means,  under  God, 
to  make  this  king  and  his  people  happy.” 
A  parliament  accordingly  was  summoned. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  constitution 
of  an  Iri<h  parliament,  which  made  it  much 
easier  of  management  than  an  English  one. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Poyn- 
ing’s  Act,”  the  houses  could  only  debate 
on  those  propositions  which  the  lord  depu¬ 
ty  or  council  put  before  them.  Strafford, 
w’e  need  hardly  say,  strongly  appreciated 
the  merits  of  this  statute;  but,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  its  very  monarchical  charac¬ 
ter  ma<le  the  home  government  afraid  to 
stand  upon  it ;  it  seemed  to  be  too  much  of 
a  privilege  to  claim  in  such  times  ;  and  whai 
look  away  from  the  perilousness  of  a  ses¬ 
sion  once  begun,  reejuired  greater  courage 
in  the  first  instance  to  seize  and  take  the 
advantage  of.  Moreover,  a  sort  of  legal 
haze  had  gathered  about  the  act ;  an  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  was  claimed  for  it  in 
contradistinction  to  the  letter  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  party,  and  King  James,  it  was  said,  had 


introduced  subsequently  to  it  the  Magna 
Charta  into  Ireland,  one  corollary  from 
which  great  document  was  freedom  of  de¬ 
bate.  Strafford  insisted  on  the  letter,  and 
with  a  side  sneer  at  King  James’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  not  “  understanding  the  rules 
of  government,”  snatched  the  statute  from 
the  scissors  of  Mr.  Attorney-General  and 
the  lawyers,  who  were  preparing  to  cut 
and  pare  it  down  to  modern  shape,  and 
safely  deposited  the  precious  document  in 
his  cabinet,  in  the  most  honored  compart¬ 
ment  of  Irish  records. 

So  far,  so  good — Poyning’s  Act  was 
gained  ;  but  this  very  act  brought  him,  as 
a  very  first  step,  into  contact  with  a  minor 
legislative  assembly,  in  the  shape  of  the 
Irish  Council,  who  were  to  be  taken  into 
his  deliberations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
propositions  to  be  made  to  parliament. 

The  class  of  official  men  in  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  distance  and  laxity  of  the 
home  government,  as  w’ell  as  a  succession 
of  indifferent  lord  deputies,  had  become 
any  thing  but  a  safe  and  honorable  set  of 
advisers.  Their  gerieral  practice  was  to 
get  round  the  lord  deputy  on  his  arrival, 
coax  and  flatter  him  into  a  course  of  negli¬ 
gence,  or  some  precipitate  or  rapacious 
act  ;  after  which  they  hung  in  terrorem  over 
him,  and  with  his  exposure  in  their  power, 
followed  their  own  devices  in  security. 
Strafford  soon  discovered  their  character, 
and  looked  about  him  with  very  like  the 
caution  and  distrust  which  the  vicinity  of 
pickpockets  excites.  “  God  deliver  me,” 
he  says,  “  from  this  ill  sort  of  men,  and 
give  me  grace  to  see  into  their  designs.” — 
The  council  was  composed  of  various  no¬ 
blemen  and  high  officers  of  state,  one  of 
whom,  the  chancellor,  as  second  in  the 
country  permanently,  considered  his  post 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  changing  office  of 
lord  deputy.  'Phe  whole  body,  grown  enor¬ 
mously  insolent  and  untractable,  put  the 
lord  deputy  virtually  at  defiance,  dictated 
to,  harrased  and  bullied  him. 

Strafford  had,  very  early  on  his  arrival, 
taken  pains  to  teach  these  officials  their 
proper  place.  One  order,  procured  from 
the  king,  forbade  any  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  sitting  covered  in  the  lord  deputy’s  pres¬ 
ence  :  by  another,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
•jpeak  to  one  another  at  the  council  board, 
but  obliged  to  address  every  w’ord  to  the 
lord  deputy.  Discipline  still  more  hum¬ 
bling  to  the  stomachs  of  these  great  men 
was  added,  ex  abundanti^  by  Strafford  him¬ 
self.  The  most  punctual  and  business-like 
man  in  the  empire,  when  lie  chose,  he  as¬ 
sembled  his  council,  and  kept  them  for 
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hours  wailing,  “  attending  on  his  leisure.” 
Thus  lamed  and  brought  into  something 
like  training,  they  had  also  been  augmented 
by  two  friends  of  his  own.  Sir  George 
Radcliffe  and  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford. 
Strongly  averseas  he  wastothe  interference 
of  official  counsellors,  no  man  living  had 
more  respect  than  Strafford  for  advisers  of 
his  own  choosing.  Years  of  uninterrupted 
friendship,  during  which  he  had  habitually, 
and  on  all  occasions  public  and  private, 
consulted  them,  had  proved  the  ability  and 
afTeclion  of  these  two:  he  brought  them 
W'ith  him  to  lieiand,  and  they  formed  his 
cabinet,  and  never  left  hi.«  side.  They  three 
met  every  day,  debated  on  whatever  ques¬ 
tion  was  coming  on,  argued  pro  and  con, 
discussed  circumstances  and  probable  con¬ 
sequences,  and  thoroughly  sifted  it  before 
bringing  it  into  public. 

He  was  threatened  with  more  plagues, 
in  the  shape  of  councils  and  official  ad¬ 
visers,  even  than  the  Irish  Council-board. 
A  certain  body  existed,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  “Lords  of  the  Pale,”  of  whose  pri¬ 
vileges  it  was  difficult  at  that  time  to  say 
what  they  exactly  were,  and  how  far  they 
had  grown  obsolete  and  been  superseded 
by  political  changes.  The  body  existed, 
however,  and  claimed  to  be  constilted  upon 
the  opening  of  parliament;  and  it  number¬ 
ed  many  noblemen  among  its  members,  the 
weight  of  whose  family  names  was  a  re¬ 
spectable  addition  to  the  more  venerable, 
but  less  ascertainable  claims  of  the  body. 
The  representative  of  the  Pale  on  this 
occasion  was  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  a  some- 
what  empty-headed  nobleman,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  being  a  leader  or  tool  of  the 
disaffected  party,  assumed  the  man  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  gave  himself  consequential 
airs.  He  waited  in  due  form  and  ceremo¬ 
ny  for  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  Pale,  on  the 
lord  deputy — had  heard  a  report  that  there 
was  to  be  a  parliament — was  anxious  to 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  in  that 
case  their  Lordships  of  the  Pale  would  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  deliberation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  upon  so  critical  an 
occasion  ;  their  Lordships  of  the  Pale  were 
exceedingly  desirous  to  promote  the  good 
of  their  country,  and  their  Lordships  of  the 
Pale  thought  their  advice  and  counsel  high¬ 
ly  necessary  for  that  end — all  this,  says 
Strafford,  in  a  grave  electorate  kind  of  way. 

Strafford  had  a  variety  of  modes  of  an¬ 
swer,  according  to  the  merits  of  cases  and 
individuals  ;  but  for  one  he  had  a  great  par¬ 
tiality — the  round  answer — a  phrase  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  his  despatches. 
The  answer  to  the  representative  of  the 
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Pale  was,  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  a  very 
round  one  indeed  :  “  Jds  he  was  the  mouth 
which  came  to  open  for  them  all^  I  thought  fit 
to  close  it  as  soon  as  I  could'''  The  Earl  of 
Fingal  was  simply  informed  that  his  ques¬ 
tion  was  ignorant,  impertinent,  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  and  the  claim^of  himself  and 
colleagues  utterly  contemptible ;  and  his 
lordship  retired  from  the  presence-chamber, 
hinjself  “  a  little  out  of  countenance,”  and 
the  Pale  wholly  extinguished. 

The  important  meeting  of  the  council- 
board  still  remained.  Strafford’s  proposi¬ 
tion  to  parliament  was  simply  a  demand  of 
six  subsidies  of  thirty  thousand  each  ;  and 
he  sent  in  that  proposition  for  discussion  at 
the  board,  purposely  keeping  away  himself, 
that  he  might  elicit  the  more  freely  their 
real  sentiments,  but  ready  to  interpose  on 
the  first  symptom  of  matters  going  wrong. 
That  symptom  very  soon  appeared. 

We  have  mentioned  some  Stewart  mis¬ 
takes  of  government ;  the  bargaining  poli¬ 
cy.,  a  descent  from  high  ground,  and  ipso 
facto  confession  of  weakness,  was  one. 
King  James  had  gone  on,  throughout  his 
reign,  buying  and  selling  with  his  parlia¬ 
ment,  piecing  offer  and  demand  together: 

I  will  give  this,  if  you  will  give  that — so 
much  prerogative  for  so  many  pounds  ster¬ 
ling — till  the  royalty  and  the  nation  seemed 
at  last  exhibiting  tliemselves  as  two  mar¬ 
ket-women,  at  a  stall,  bating  and  cheapen¬ 
ing  and  cheating  each  other.  The  blunder 
still  went  on  ;  and  the  Council  had  hardly 
laid  their  wise  heads  together,  before  they 
made  it.  They  spread  the  annual  payment 
of  the  subsidies  over  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
then  coupled  even  this  diminished  demand 
with  a  monopoly  and  a  pardon  bill,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  popular  party  to  buy  off 
the  opposition.  But  Strafford  was  at  hand, 
and  waiting  in  his  cabinet:  inforntaiion 
reached  him  from  Radcliffe  and  Wandes- 
ford  of  the  turn  things  were  taking;  his 
mind  in  a  moment  fastened  on  the  weak 
point,  and  before  the  discussion  could  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  the  lord  deputy  was  vi  pro¬ 
pria  persona  at  the  head  of  the  council 
board,  giving  his  sage  councillors  as  rough 
a  set  down  as  ever  set  of  erring  politicians 
received.  Did  they  imagine  that  the  king 
would  degrade  himself  by  such  wretched, 
paltry  shifts  1  No,  no:  my  great  master, 
and  my  gracious  master,  and  my  royal 
master,  and  my  sovereign  master,  would 
act  very  differently.  “Like  all  other 
wise  and  great  princes,  his  majesty  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  trusted  ;  he  would  not  in  any  case 
admit  of  conditions,  or  be  proceeded  withal 
as  by  way  of  bargain  or  contract ;  he  would 
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be  provided  for  as  the  head,  and  care  for 
his  people  as  members ;  as  a  gracious  and 
good  king,  but  still  according  to  the  order 
of  reason,  nature,  and  conscience — himself, 
his  people  afterwards.  They  had  begun 
altogether  at  the  wrong  end,  thus  consult¬ 
ing  what  would  please  the  people  in  a  par¬ 
liament,  when  it  would  better  become  a 
privy  council  to  consider  what  might  please 
the  king,  and  induce  him  to  call  one.” 
Think  no  more,  he  continues,  of  your  mo¬ 
nopoly  bills,  of  your  parliament  pardons — 
“poor  shallovv  expedients!  The  king  has 
no  fancy  for  them.  It  is  far  below  my  great 
master  to  feed  his  people  with  shadows  or 
empty  pretences:  if  the  noble  and  real 
favors  of  a  gracious  and  wise  king  will  not 
carry  it,  he  will  do  without  your  money, 
and  expect  with  patience  the  honor  that 
will  attend  him,  the  repentance  that  will 
fall  upon  yourselves  in  the  conclusion.” 

Full  of  his  own  majestic  illimitable  idea 
of  the  monarchy,  Strafford  w^ent  on,  and 
poured  forth  the  whole  of  his  royalist  soul 
upon  the  assembled  council.  He  rose  from 
eloquence  to  poetry  ;  the  beams  of  light 
and  truth  were  invoked  upon  the  demon  of 
suspicion  —  “That  spirit  of  the  air  that 
walked  in  darkness  between  king  and  peo¬ 
ple  :”  and  from  the  midst  of  a  magnificent 
labyrinth  of  sentences,  and  an  overshadow¬ 
ing  cloud  of  imagery,  the  board  w’as  in¬ 
formed  that  in  case  they  and  Parliament 
refused  to  accept  the  Lord-deputy’s  view 
he  should  forthwith  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  mnjesty^s  army^  and  there  persuade 
them  fully  that  his  majesty  had  reason  on  his 
side  —  the  puissant  Straffbrdian  oath  —  on 
peril  of  my  life  and  that  of  my  children  — 
followed  the  threat. 

“  Annuit  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olym- 
pum." — The  council  was  fairly  taken  aback 
and  overwhelmed  by  this  portentous  dis¬ 
play  of  energy  ;  the  proposition  of  the  six 
subsidies  passed  free  from  all  degrading  ap- 
pen<lages;  and  no  wills  or  councils  inter¬ 
vened  now  between  Straflforil  and  his  parlia¬ 
ment. 

One  thing  more  he  thought  proper  to 
attend  to,  because  he  would  lose  no  chance 
of  su  ccess — the  ceremonial  department. 
He  resolved  to  have  the  most  stately  and 
gorgeous  ceremonial  of  a  parliament  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  Ireland. 

On  Strafford’s  first  arrival  he  found 
every  thing  connected  with  court  etiquette 
in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  neglect.  A 
melee  of  all  ranks  used  the  vice-regal  castle 
in  club-house  fashion,  parading  galleries, 
swinging  doors,  and  making  themselves 
free  every  where.  Strafford  showed  his 


acuteness  in  makin  r  it  one  of  the^irsr  acts 
to  correct  this  disorder  —  when  change 
would  be  less  invidious  than  afterwards, 
and  would  come  as  a  simple  order  from 
the  king,  without  any  appearance  of  per¬ 
sonal  pride  on  the  deputy’s  part — “  I  crave 
such  a  direction  from  his  majesty,”  he  says, 
“  that  they  may  know  it  to  be  his  pleasure  : 
otherwise  I  shall  be  well  content  it  may  be 
spared,  having  in  truth  no  such  vanity  in 
myself  as  to  be  delighted  with  any  of  these 
observances.”  Nevertheless  he  sent  with 
his  letter  as  accurate  a  table  of  etiquette, 
for  the  king’s  approval,  as  the  most  rigid 
master  of  the  ceremonies  could  desire. 
Noblemen  were  admitted  on  days  of  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  presence  chamber;  the  drawing 
chamber  was  assigned  to  the  untitled  class 
below  them,  who  were  not  however  allowed 
to  bring  in  their  servants  ;  the  gallery  to 
the  members  of  the  council.  The  audacity 
of  the  gentlemen  ushers,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  following  their  masters  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  treasurer  into  the 
lord  deputy’s  presence,  was  repressed,  and 
they  were  enjoined  to  stop  at  the  gallery- 
door:  the  pur.se-bearer,  who  had  ambitious¬ 
ly  mixed  himself  with  the  councillors  in 
the  gallery,  received  the  same  direction  ; 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  it  was  added,  ought 
to  be  too  proud  to  carry  his  own  purse  in 
the  lord  deputy’s  presence. 

Policy  and  feeling  combined  produced 
these  arrangements.  Strafford’s  awful 
ideas  of  the  monarchy  colored  every  thing 
down  to  a  king’s  little  finger  with  majesty. 
If  the  king  wrote  a  letter,  it  was  his  “  sa¬ 
cred  pen”  that  officiated  :  if  he  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  w^as  his  “biased 
journey.”  And  as  the  representation  and 
reflection  of  royalty,  he  regarded  himself 
as  raised  far  above  nobility  :  he  taught  the 
proudest  of  Irish  lords  to  feel  their  “im¬ 
mense  distance,”  and  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  the  shadow  of  a  king.  He 
had  a  natural,  even  a  simple  love  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and,  but  for  a  strong  intel¬ 
lect,  would  have  been  bombastic ;  as  it 
was,  nobody  was  less  so.  “I  am  naturally 
modest,”  he  says  of  himself,  with  real  sim¬ 
plicity,  “and  extreme  unwilling,  to  be  held 
supercilious  and  imperious  among  them” 
— and  his  social  habits  formed  a  sufficient 
contrast  to  his  haughtiness  as  viceroy. 
He  was  fond  of  conversation  and  shone  in 
it,  especially  in  the  entertaining  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and,  whenever  he  could  spare  the 
time,  after  supper  walked  off  his  friends 
into  his  cabinet,  where  he  smoked  and  told 
good  stories,  of  which  he  had  a  copious 
supply,  or  at  Christinas  time  played  at 
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Primero  and  Mayo,  at  which  he  was  an 
adept.  At  his  public  table  he  was  very 
conscientious  in  playing  the  don  on  one 
point.  It  was  always  splendidly  provided, 
though  he  partook  but  sparinsriy  of  it  hitri- 
self;  but  he  allowed  no  toasts^  except  on 
solemn  days  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince, 
in  order  to  mark  his  discountenance  of  the 
habits  of  drinkinsf  then  universal  in  Ireland. 

As  the  great  day  of  the  opening  of  par¬ 
liament  drew  near,  vast  pains  were  taken 
to  collect  all  the  information  on  the  cere¬ 
monials  which  had  been  observed  on  such 
occasions  ;  tables  of  forms  and  precedence 
were  ransacked,  solemn  rolls  and  parch¬ 
ments  reproduced  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
and  heraldry,  \vith  her  inspiring  insignia 
and  mystic  antique  glare,  summoned  to  the 
scene.  On  July  14,  1634,.  with  the  sound 
of  trumpets  and  wave  of  banners,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  procession  moved  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment  house,  throuorh  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin,  such  as  Ireland,  it  was  said,  had  never 
seen  before — her  whole  aristocracy  (ac¬ 
cording  to  exact  order  of  rank  and  date  of 
patent) — knights  and  squires,  dukes,  earls 
and  barons  in  their  robes,  bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops  in  their  rochets,  privy  councillors 
and  ministers  of  state  with  all  the  badges 
of  office  ;  the  courts  of  law  were  emptied 
of  their  judges  and  serjeants:  heralds, 
pursuivants,  and  troops,  filled  up  the  inter¬ 
stices,  and  serjeants-at-arms  with  naked 
swords  flanked  ;  the  long  line  wound  up 
with  Strafford  himself,  who  marched  sur¬ 
rounded  with  aM  the  paraphernalia  of  vice¬ 
regal  pomp.  Lord  Brabazon  bearing  his 
train.  Lord  Ormond  the  sword.  Lord  Kil- 
more  the  cap.  The  procession  halted  at 
the  great  entrance  of  St.  Patrick’s,  where 
the  chapter  and  choir  met  them,  and,  with 
the  Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  head¬ 
ed  them  into  the  cathedral,  singing  the  Te 
Dcum:  and  after  service  at»d  a  sermon  from 
the  Primate,  Strafford  opened  the  session. 

Step  by  step  all  had  succeeded  hitherto, 
and  Strafford  determined  not  to  be  want¬ 
ing  to  himself  at  the  wind-up  scene.  Sum¬ 
moning  every  nerve  and  muscle,  and  strain¬ 
ing  every  joint,  for  a  last  effort,  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet,  declared  in  a  speech 
of  unshrinking  swung  and  power  his  full 
resolution,  and  dashed  the  royalty  in  the 
face  of  the  Irish  parliament.  “  And  al¬ 
beit,”  he  continues,  after  a  general  sketch 
of  affairs — 

“  Albeit  his  Majesty  need  insist  upon  no  other 
argument  to  bow  you  to  his  just  desires,  but  hi.s 
own  personal  merit,  anti  those  sovereign  duties 
you  owe  him  for  bis  justice  anil  protection,  in 
comparison  whereof  1  confess  indeed  all  that 


can  be  said  is  far  subordinate,  yet  you  will  admit 
me,  that  sees  how  much  the  w’hole  frame  of  this 
Commonwealth,  by  a  close  consent  of  parts,  is 
like  to  settle  or  suffer  with  the  good  or  bad  success 
of  this  present  meeting,  as  a  person  that  hath  no 
enti  but  uprightly  to  dispense  my  master’s  jus¬ 
tice  amongst  you,  without  acceptance  of  per¬ 
sons  ;  nor  expects,  hopes  for  no  other  reward, 
than  throujrh  the  monuments  and  testimonies  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  behind  me,  to  be 
acknowledged  when  I  am  gone,  by  you  and  your 
children,  a  true  lover  of  your  country:  give  me 
leave,  1  say,  as  a  person  thus  qualified,  thus 
affTecled,  to  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  you  do  not 
perfectly  and  cheerfully  conform  yourselves  to 
fulfil  his  Majesty’s  desires,  you  render  your¬ 
selves  to  all  equal  minds  the  most  unwise,  the 
most  unthankful,  the  most  unpardonable  people 
in  the  world. 

“  For  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
fell  me  if  ever  the  desires  of  a  mighty  and 
powerful  king  w’ere  so  moderate,  so  modest, 
taking,  asking  nothing  for  himself,  but  all  for 
you.  His  Majesty  hath  contracted  a  vast  debt 
merely  in  the  service  of  this  crown,  and  now 
wishes  you  to  ease  him  of  the  burden.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  issucih  all  he  hath  willingly  for  your  pro¬ 
tection  and  safety — nay,  hath  entered  into  a 
new  charge  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year 
for  safeguarding  your  coast.  His  Majesty  and 
his  royal  father  have  bad  but  one  subsidy  from 
you.  where  England  hath  given  them  thirty 
subsidies  ;  and  can  you  be  so  indulgent  to  your¬ 
selves  as  to  be  persuaded  you  must  ever  be  ex¬ 
empt:  if  it  should  be  so,  certainly  the  stars 
were  more  propitious  to  you  than  to  any  other 
conquered  nation  under  heaven.  No,  no ;  let 
no  such  narrow,  inward  considerations  possess 
you  ;  but  roundly  and  cheerfully  apply  your¬ 
selves  to  the  contentment  of  his  Majesty  after 
your  longr  peace . 

“  Suffer  no  poor  suspicions  or  jealousies  to 
vitiate  your  judgment.  Take  heed  of  private 
meeting.s  and  consults  in  your  chambers.  Here 
is  the  proper  place.  His  Majesty  expects  not 
to  find  you  muttering  and  mutinying  in  corners. 
I  am  commanded  to  carry  a  wakeful  eye  over 
these  private  and  secret  conventicles  ;  therefore 
it  beimves  you  look  to  it.  .  .  . 

“  Finally,”  he  concludes,  “  I  wish  you  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  yet  let  me  not  prove  a 
Cassandra  among  you — to  speak  truth,  and  not 
be  believed.  However,  speak  truth  I  will,  were 
I  to  become  your  enemy  for  it.  Remember, 
therefore,  that  1  tell  you,  you  may  easily  make 
or  mar  this  parliament.  If  you  proceed  with 
respect,  without  laying  clogs  or  conditions  upon 
the  king,  as  wise  men  and  good  subjects  ought 
to  do,  you  shall  infallibly  set  up  this  parliament 
eminent  to  posterity,  as  the  very  basis  and 
foundation  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  that  ever  befell  this  nation.  But  if  you 
meet  a  great  king  with  narrow  circumscribed 
hearts,  if  you  will  needs  be  wise  and  cautious 
above  the  moon,  remember  again  1  tell  you,  you 
shall  never  he  able  to  cast  your  mists  before  the 
eyes  of*  a  discerning  king;  you  shall  be  foun  I 
out;  your  sons  shall  wish  they  had  been  the 
children  of  more  believing  parents;  and  in  a 
lime  when  you  look  not  for  it,  when  it  shall 
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be  too  late  for  you  to  help,  the  sad  repentance  of 
an  unadvised  breach  shall  be  yours — lusting 
honor  shall  be  my  master’s.” 

The  speech,  delivered  with  rude  fiery 
vehemence  of  action  and  tremendous  force 
of  lungs,  fairly  overcame  the  house.  With¬ 
out  slaying  to  balance  arguments  or  ex¬ 
amine  motives, they  were  thoroughly  taken 
aback  and  surprised  by  a  voice  which  made 
their  ears  ring  again,  and  the  old  walls  re¬ 
verberate,  and  they  instinctively  reasoned 
that  a  man  who  had  such  lungs  at  such  a 
time,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  No  bar¬ 
barian  leader  indeed,  Thracian  or  Cau¬ 
casian,  could  have  hit  upon  a  more  ab¬ 
original  theory  of  power,  a  nearer  approach 
to  elemental  government  before  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order. — And  the  Irish  lords,  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  chieftains,  staring  in  mule 
wonder  at  their  magnificent  Norman  vice¬ 
roy — one  man  singly  confronting  and  beat¬ 
ing  a  nation — was  indeed  a  scene  of  old 
Plantagenet  fire,  a  wild  autumnal  lighting 
up  of  the  monarchy  before  its  sun  set.  The 
six  subsidies,  a  larger  supply  than  an  Irish 
parliament  had  ever  given,  were  passed 
whole,  without  opposition. 

“  My  lords  and  gentlemen”  would  not 
have  been  extremely  pleased,  could  they 
have  overlooked  StrafToru’s  shoulder,  as  he 
penned  a  paragraph  to  Laud  shortly  after 
— “  Well  spoken  it  is,  good  or  bad.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  whether:  but  whatever  it  was,  I 
spake  it  not  betwixt  my  teeth,  but  so  loud 
and  heartily  that  I  protest  unto  you  I  was  faint 
withal  at  the  time,  and  the  wjrse  for  it  for 
two  or  three  days  after.  It  makes  no  matter ; 
for  this  way  I  was  assured  they  should  have 
sound  at  least,  with  how  little  weight  so¬ 
ever  it  should  be  attended.  And  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  answerable ;  for  had  it  been  low 
and  mildly  delivered,  I  might  perchance 
have  gotten  from  them,  It  was  pretty  well ; 
whereas  this  way  filling  one  of  their  senses 
with  noise,  and  amusing  the  rest  with 
earnestness  and  vehemence,  they  swear 
(yet  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
say)  it  was  the  best  spoken  they  ever  heard 
in  their  lives.  Let  Cottington  crack  me  that 
nut  now.” 

The  last  allusion  carries  a  train  of  me¬ 
lancholy  with  it.  The  height  of  Strafford’s 
success  was  the  moment  which  brought 
peering  from  its  hole  that  court  envy  which 
pursued  him  to  his  dying  day.  Even  now 
the  canker  had  begun ;  a  too  sensitive 
mind,  a  body  worn  by  illness,  depressed, 
though  they  did  not  sour  him.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  oXiyoypivioj,  and  talked  of  old  age  and 
gray  hairs  ; — ”  In  good  earnestness,  I 
should  wax  exceeding  melancholy  were  it 


not  for  two  little  girls  that  came  now  and 
then  to  play  with  me.” 

The  following  December  witnessed  an¬ 
other  equally  successful  session  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  simultaneously  with  it,  an  Irish 
convocation  met  for  the  discussion  of  a 
most  fundamental  point,  which  called  all 
Strafford’s  zeal  and  activity  as  a  churchman 
into  reqtiisition. 

The  Church  had  been  the  very  first  and 
earliest  care  of  the  lord  deputy  on  his  en¬ 
trance  into  office:  it  needed  reform  full  as 
much  ns  the  state,  and  it  appealed  more 
forcibly,  because  more  directly,  to  his  reli- 
gi«)n.  Strafford’s  was  essentially  a  religious 
mind  :  he  regarded  himself  as  on  a  mission 
for  the  cause  of  good  against  evil,  as  all 
heroic  minds  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  have  done,  as  even  in  our  own  day, 
with  all  his  miserable  alloy,  did  Nelson  feel 
in  his  battles  with  an  atheistical  power. 

It  was  the  fight  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  puritanism, — a  complex  fight.  The 
puritan  was  a  compound  of  the  democrat 
and  the  fanatic,  his  mind  the  visionary  seat 
of  a  religious  republic,  and  the  scene  of  a 
grotesque  imagery  of  drum  and  pulpit, 
sword  and  Genevan  gown:  he  looked  on¬ 
ward  through  fields  of  blood  to  the  battle 
of  Armageddon,  the  new  empire  of  the 

saints,’’ and  crown  and  mitre  trampled 
under  foot.  The  Royalist  had  as  deeply 
felt  a  theory,  on  the  other  side,  of  Church 
and  King.  The  hierarchical  system  which 
had  co-existed  with  the  nation  from  the 
first,  was  embraced  in  his  idea  of  the  na¬ 
tional  life  ;  and  to  puritanize  the  Church 
involved  a  sort  of  death  or  metempsychosis 
of  the  nation.  A  theory  real  as  the  solid 
earth  in  its  day,  now  passed.  Alas,  one  age 
has  a  mode  of  linking  and  associating, 
which  another  has  not,  and  time  after  time 
the  cubical  verity,  the  primordial  ideal  atom 
betrays  iis  joining  and  comes  undone.  The 
two  sides  were  on  the  eve  of  gathering 
their  embattled  fronts  :  Strafford,  imagina¬ 
tive,  intense,  in  the  royalist  view,  seemed 
destined  and  marked  out  for  the  antagonist 
of  the  fighting  visionary  on  his  way  to 
Armageddon,  and  his  Irish  mission  bound 
him  both  to  purge  a  puritanizing  and  to 
fortify  a  despoiled  Church  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  struggle.  But  he  had,  moreover,  on 
this  subject  an  intimate  friend  and  guide,  to 
whom  he  owed  the  strength  of  his  con¬ 
victions  and  vxhose  suggestions  wholly 
ruled  him. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  intriguing,  bustling, 
short-headed  statesmen,  that  thronged  the 
court  of  the  Stewarts,  Strafford  had  observ¬ 
ed  one  man  with  a  view — who  had  taken  his 
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line,  and  who  kept  to  it  with  an  unwearying 
and  dogged  pertinacity,  from  which  no  hu¬ 
man  power  could  divert  him-  A  continual 
residentatcourt  through  a  most  busy  period, 
Archbishop  Laud  had  maintained,  amidst 
the  businesslevities and  distractionsof such 
an  atmosphere,  one  grave  uniform  imper¬ 
turbable  course,  which  only  waited  now  for 
Buckingham’s  death,  to  raise  him,  a  simple 
king’s  chaplain  to  begin  with,  to  the  pre- 
mieiship.  Strafford’s  observations  at  the 
Star  Chamber  had  impressed  him  with  a 
vast  respect  for  the  future  primate  :  on  the 
other  hand.  Laud’s  critical  and  experienced 
eye  observed  in  his  admirer  the  statesman 
whom  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
engage  for  the  Church’s  cause.  It  was  his 
policy  to  lay  hold  of  and  indoctrinate  such 
men  :  he  had  gained  an  influence  even  over 
the  light-hearted  Buckingham ;  and  now 
that  more  difficult  times  were  approaching, 
he  was  not  sorry  to  see  within  his  reach  a 
politician  of  a  new  and  more  serious  school. 
The  connection  thus  begun  on  public 
grounds  cemented  into  the  closest  and  ten- 
derest  private  friendship.  Though  most 
different  men — it  is  almost  absurd  to  com¬ 
pare  them — they  had  many  points  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  same  union  of  an  irritable  and 
sensitive  with  a  most  affectionate  temper; 
the  same  untiring  patience,  the  same  indo¬ 
mitable  courage.  The  subtle  Hamilton  well 
described  their  two  kinds  of  courage,  when, 
onthemeetingofCharles’  last  parliament, he 
warned  the  king  of  the  approaching  fate  of 
his  two  ministers,  because  the  “owe  would  be 
too  great  to  fear  ^  and  the  other  too  bold  to 
The  feeling  of  a  common  cause  and  common 
danger  strengthened  their  intimacy  as  time 
went  on  :  there  is  no  basis  for  private  friend¬ 
ship  like  ihe public  one,  like  union  in  a  great 
cause,  where  there  are  no  differences  of 
opinion  about  it ;  and  Laud  and  Strafford 
had  none.  On  all  the  questions  that  came 
on  in  Church  and  State  they  felt  absolutely 
alike,  and  reflected  like  two  mirrors  each 
other’s  views.  Higher  feelings  mingled 
W’ith  those  of  affection.  The  mind  of 
Strafford,  naturally  formed  for  reverence, 
honored  the  Church  in  the  person  of  its 
Primate:  the  Archbishop’s  Salutem  in 
Christo''  met  its  response  ;  and  “  your  son'' 
and  “  wiy  ghostly  father''  and  “  the  glory  of 
that  obedience  which  I  have  set  apart  for  you'' 
expressed  the  deeper  regard  of  the  church¬ 
man  towards  his  spiritual  superior.  Laud 
accepted  the  submission  with  a  smile. 
“  Well,  you  have  given  me  the  freedom  ;  I 
will  make  use  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  you 
shall  retain  the  obedience  of  a  son,  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  be  your  ghostly  father.  If 
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therefore  from  henceforward  I  take  upon 
me  to  command,  lay  down  your  sword  for 
the  time  and  know  your  duty.” 

The  Irish  Church  campaign  opens  with 
a  series  of  irregular  encounters  between 
Strafford,  w'ith  Laud  at  his  back,  and  a 
variety  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  bishops, 
archbishops,  deans,  and  dignitaries  of  all 
kinds,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  to  get  back 
sundry  Church  spoils  in  their  possession. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  seriousness  and  fun 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  two  on  these 
opening  transactions  ;  both  in  high  spirits 
at  the  new  prospects  in  Church  and  Siate  ; 
and  Strafford  getting  his  hand  in,  and  taking 
no  small  pleasure  in  the  exercise.  He  had 
in  a  remarkable  degree  what  Bishop  Butler 
calls  “  indignation  at  public  vice;”  a  case 
of  oppression  roused  all  the  knight-errant 
in  his  breast ;  he  was  famed  in  his  county 
as  the  protector  and  avenger  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  the  poor  Irish  Church,  appealing 
to  his  justice  from  the  extortion  and  sacri¬ 
lege  of  the  great,  was  just  the  object  to 
rouse  him.  “  I  foresee,”  he  says  of  Church 
spoliation,  “  this  is  so  universal  a  disease, 
that  I  shall  incur  a  number  of  men’s  dis¬ 
pleasures  of  the  best  rank  among  them. 
But  were  I  not  better  lose  these  for  God 
Almighty’s  sake,  than  lose  him  for  theirs  1 
So  you  see  I  shall  quickly  have  as  few 
friends  as  may  be.”  Thus  excited,  the 
Primate  and  Lord-deputy  begin  hallooing 
and  answering  one  another  across  the 
Channel,  like  voice  and  echo — Jlrcades 
ambo  et  cantare  pares  at  respondere  parati. 
Backwards  and  forwards  goes  the  watch¬ 
word  “  Thorough^"  the  symbol  of  political 
force  and  vigor — a  heathen  reader  would 
imagine  it  some  Ossianic  deity,  from  its 
extraordinary  personality;  and  in  rapid 
succession  pass  and  repass  the  names  of 
“  my  Lord  Cork  ”  and  “  my  Lord  Antrim,” 
“my  Lord  Clanricard  ”  and  “Sir  Daniel 
O’Brien,”  and  “Sir  Henry  Lynch,” — and 
then  my  lords  the  bishops,  his  grace  of 
Cashel,  their  lordships  of  D<  wn,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Killala — “  7’^e  Church  cormo¬ 
rants!"  says  Laud — “they  are  fed  so  full 
upon  it  that  they  have  fallen  into  a  fever.” 
“  Have  at  the  ravens" — replies  Strafford, 
if  I  spare  a  man  of  them ^  let  no  man  ever 
spare  me." — “Your  lordship  is  a  good  phy¬ 
sician,”  writes  back  Laud — “no  physic 
better  than  a  vomit,  if  given  in  tinje,  and 
you  have  taken  a  judicious  course  to  ad¬ 
minister  one  so  early  to  my  lord  of  Cork. 
Join  Sir  T.  Fitz  Edmonds  to  the  rest  of  his 
fellows,  and  make  him  vomit  up  Cloyne.” 
“I  shall  trounce  a  bishop  or  two  in  the 
castle  chamber,”  writes  Strafford — “  The 
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Bishop  of  Killala — I  warmed  liis  old  sides 
— the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  Dean  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  &c.  &:c.”  “’ru'f//  be  a  brave  ex- 

ample''  is  Laud’s  reply — “  he  deserves  it 
plentifully — I  have  a  nice  set  of  charges 
against  a  friend  of  yours,  a  St.  John’s 
man,”  writes  Strafford,  and  is  answered, 
“If  but  half  of  them  ore  true,  make  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  him  :  keep  the  bishops  from  their 
sacrilegious  alienations  ;  turn  the  chiel 
offJenders  out  of  their  bishoprics, — ’twill  do 
more  good  to  Ireland  than  any  thing  that 
hath  been  there  these  twenty  years.”  “Go 
on,” — wrote  the  Primate  in  the  midst  ol 
these  fights  with  the  nobility  and  hierarchy 
(StrafTord’ssympathy  unbosomed  all  the  fire 
in  his  breast) — “  Go  on,  wy  Lord^  I  must  needs 
say  this  is  thorough  indeed — you  have  decy- 
phered  my  note  well — thorough  and  thorough. 
Oh  !  that  /  were  where  I  might  do  so  too — go 
on  a  God's  name."  The  “  Lady  Mora,”  the 
personification  of  the  half  and  half  moderate 
system  on  which  the  English  cabinet  went, 
fares  but  ill — “  The  Lady  Mora  as  heavy  as 
lead” — “  My  lady  commends  her  to  you,and 
would  make  more  haste,  but  stays  to  accom¬ 
modate  private  ends.”  And  then  another 
thorough  and  thorough"  re-echoed  by  a 
“  thorough  and  throughout"  assures  the  two 
correspondents  of  their  mutual  courage  and 
fidelity. 

By  dint  of  a  continued  fight  with  the 
aristocracy,  Strafford  actually  contrived 
during  his  administration  to  increase  the 
property  of  the  Church  thirty  thousand 
a  year — an  incredible  sum  for  that  day. 
Other  more  important  cares  however  ac¬ 
companied  the  pecuniary  one.  Tlie  church¬ 
es  were  in  shameful  repair ;  the  service  in 
many  omitted  altogether,  and  in  none  per¬ 
formed  creditably  ;  the  surplice  and  other 
externals  getting  into  general  disuse.  The 
clergy  were  a  disorderly  class,  grossly  ig¬ 
norant,  and  steeped  in  puritanical  prejudi¬ 
ces.  The  miserable  poverty  of  benefices 
excuses  in  a  measure  their  inordinate 
pluralities  :  sixteen  livings  were  hardly 
felt  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  it 
vvas  reckoned  that  in  some  cases  six  hardly 
furnished  the  parochial  priest  with  clothes. 
Laud  consented  to  put  off  a  stringent  law 
against  this  abuse,  on  the  assurance  of 
Strafford  that  it  w’as  simply  impossible  to 
enforce  it  as  things  were.  “  Indeed,  my 
lord,”  replies  the  primate,  excusing  him¬ 
self,  “I  knew  it  was  bad,  very  bad  in 
Ireland,  but  that  it  was  so  stark  naught 
I  did  not  believe.  Stay  the  time  you 
must.” 

Under  Strafford’s  administration  these 
corruptions  met  an  unsparing  and  vigorous 


correction.  Pluralities,  though  they  could 
not  be  taken  away,  were  restrained;  the 
introduction  of  English  scholars  gave  a 
move  to  learning  ;  Latid,  much  against  his 
will  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  presided  over  an  improved  system 
of  clerical  education  ;  and  a  party  of  theo¬ 
logians,  of  which  Bramhall  was  the  head, 
occupied  itself  zealously  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  high  church  view’s.  Vestments  and 
church  externals  were  enforced,  the  fabrics 
repaired,  and  i'trafford  had  even  determined 
on  king’s  letters  patent  for  rebuilding  all 
the  cathedrals  in  Ireland. 

A  trivial  anecdote  show’s  the  spirit  of  his 
restorations.  The  Earl  of  Cork  had  three 
years  before  erected  a  large  family  monu¬ 
ment  at  the  very  east  end  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
in  the  absence  of  the  altar,  which  in  those 
puritan  times  had  been  made  to  travel 
down  towards  the  body  of  the  church.  As 
it  entirely  blocked  up  all  return  of  the 
altar,  Strafford,  at  Laud’s  suggestion,  in¬ 
sisted  on  its  removal  to  soiT>e  other  place. 
The  Earl  of  Cork  felt  his  family  pride  of¬ 
fended,  and  did  not  understand  these  new 
ecclesiastical  pretensions.  He  urged  that 
the  chapter  had  consented  to  its  erection, 
and  that  three  years  had  passed  without 
any  objection  being  made  :  and,  lastly,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Laud’s  coi  sideration  on  the 
ground  of  his  ow’n  good  character  and 
charities.  Laud,  in  reply,  was  happy  to 
hear  that  he  spent  the  money,  he  had 
robbed  the  Church  of,  so  well,  but  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  the  monument.  The 
earl  w’rote  up  to  his  friends  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  told  the  lord  keeper  that  the 
tomb  contained  “  the  bones  of  a  Weston,” 
and,  after  stirring  up  all  his  interest, 
appealed  to  the  king  in  council.  Charles 
refused  to  interpose;  and  the  earl,  much 
to  Strafford’s  amusement,  transported  his 
monument  in  packages  out  of  the  church, 
in  too  high  dudgeon  to  remove  it  to  any 
other  part  of  the  building.  “The  Earl 
of  Cork’s  tomb  is  now  quite  removed,”  he 
tells  Laud,  “how’  he  means  to  dispose  of 
it  I  know  not :  but  up  it  is  put  in  boxes,  as 
if  it  were  marchpanesand  banqueting  stuffs, 
going  down  to  the  christening  of  my  young 
master  in  the  country.  The  wall  is  closed 
again,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  shall  be 
decently  adorned.”  It  was  natural  that 
the  Earl  of  Cork  should  complain  when 
even  Archbishop  Usher  allow’ed  his  chapel 
at  Drogheda  to  remain  w’ithout  an  altar. 
Strafford,  on  visiting  this  place,  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  through  Ire¬ 
land,  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  sight  of 
such  an  irregularity  in  an  archiepiscopal 
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chapel,  and  communicatca  the  fact  to  Laud 
— “no  bowing  thtn^  I  wa'^rant  you.'^ 

But  the  root  of  the  disorder  under  which 
the  Irish  Church  labored  lay  deeper  than 
the  above  reforms  could  touch  :  she  had  all 
along  an  incubus  upon  her  most  vital  part. 
The  articles  of  Lambeth,  an  exhibition  of 
pure  unmitigated  Calvinism,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  era  of  the  English  Church, 
w'hen  the  views  of  the  foreign  reformers 
still  triumphed  over  the  greater  part  of  our 
episcopate,  formed  her  confession  of  faith. 
Such  a  creed  poisoned  the  yOog  of  the 
Church  at  the  very  source,  and  was  a  puri- 
tanizing  element  in  her  constitution,  which 
would  infallibly  absorb  and  conquer  her  if 
not  extracted  in  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  reform  the  doctrine  of  the  Irish  Church, 
if  any  other  reforms  were  to  be  availing  ; 
and  it  was  determined  accordingly  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  Lambeth  confession,  and  impose 
the  English  Articles  in  its  place. 

The  Primate  Usher  was  taken  into  the 
plan.  He  was  a  divine  of  a  mediocre 
school,  half  puritan,  half  churchman,  and 
felt  secretly  against  the  change  ;  but  over¬ 
awed  by  Laud’s  and  Strafford’s  determina¬ 
tion,  consented  to  be  the  instrument  of 
carrying  it.  Not  a  hint  was  then  allowed 
to  escape  to  awaken  the  alarm  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  the  design  only  transpired  on  the 
day  of  convocation. 

Convocation  met,  and  every  thing  went 
wrong  :  Usher  was  deficient  either  in  heart 
or  tact,  and  the  Irish  clergy  were  not  to  be 
surprised.  A  committee  of  the  lower 
house  entered  the  Lambeth  Articles  in 
their  book  to  be  imposed  under  anathema. 
Strafford,  wholly  occupied  with  the  work 
of  an  agitating  session,  had  not  had  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  spare  for  convocation,  which  he 
trusted  to  Usher  entirely,  and  only  heard 
of  the  failure  of  the  scheme  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  too  late  to  interfere.  It  was  not, 
however,  too  late  for  him  :  in  high  wrath 
he  sent  instantaneously  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Dean  Andrewes,  “that  rev¬ 
erend  clerk,”  and  proceeded  to  rate  mer¬ 
cilessly — “  I  told  him  certainly  not  a  Dean 
of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias  had  sat  in  the 
chair  of  that  committee:  however  sure  1 
was  Ananias  had  been  there  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  the  body,  with  all  the  fraternities  and 
conventicles  of  Amsterdam  ;  and  that  I 
was  ashamed  and  scandalized  at  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  above  measure.”  The  whole  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  was  suspended,  An¬ 
drewes  marched  off  home  and  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  them,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  several  of  the  bishops 
peremptorily  summoned  to  the  castle  the 
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next  morning,  w'hen  Strafford  renewed  his 
rebuke.  “1  publicly  told  them  how  unlike 
clergymen  that  owed  canonical  obedience 
to  their  superiors,  they  had  proceeded  in 
their  committee  ;  how  unheard  a  part  it 
was  for  a  few  petty  clerks  to  presume  to 
make  articles  of  faith  without  the  privity  or 
consent  of  state  or  bi  hop  ;  what  a  spirit  of 
Brownism  and  contradiction  1  observed  in 
their  deliberandums^  as  if  they  purposed  at 
once  to  take  all  government  and  order 
forth  of  the  Church.  But  these  heady  ar¬ 
rogant  courses,  they  must  know,  I  was  not 
to  endure  ;  nor  if  they  were  disposed  to  be 
frantic  in  this  dead  and  cold  season  of  the 
year  would  I  suffer  them  to  be  mad  in  con¬ 
vocation,  or  in  their  pulpits.”  In  fine,  the 
English  Articles  were  commanded  to  be 
put  again,  yes  or  no,  to  convocation  j  no 
deliberation ;  not  a  word  allowed  ;  simply 
yes  or  no.  The  committee  were  indignant ; 
and  murmurs  escaped  from  a  free  synod: 
Strafford  was  threatened  with  resistance, 
and  Usher  in  alarm  came  to  tell  him  the 
measure  could  not  pass  against  so  strong 
a  feeling.  Strafford  replied  that  he  knew 
how  to  manage  such  matters  better  than 
Usher :  in  short,  the  question  of  the  Arti¬ 
cles  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

“  There  is  nothing  I  am  liker  to  hear  of 
than  Mis,”  is  Strafford’s  pithy  comment  to 
Laud  upon  what  he  had  done.  “  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  my  stirring  herein  will  be 
strangely  reported  and  censured  on  that 
side;  and  how  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain 
myself  against  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  and 
Bens,  with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of 
odd  names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows. 
Sure  I  am,  I  have  gone  herein  with  an  up¬ 
right  heart,  to  prevent  a  breach,  seeming  at 
least,  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland.  Yet  in  regard  I  have  been 
acting  out  of  my  sphere,  I  beseech  your 
lordsliip  to  take  me  so  far  into  your  care, 
as  that  you  procure  me  a  letter  from  his 
majesty,  either  of  allowance  of  what  I  have 
done,  or  of  my  absolution,  if  I  have  gone 
too  far.  If  it  stand  with  your  mind  that  the 
articles  of  Ireland  be  by  a  canon  enjoined  to 
be  received^  I  will  undertake  they  shall  be  more 
thankful  unto  you  for  them  upon  their  next^ 
than  they  would  have  been  this  meeting  of  con- 
vocaiion^  Strafford  was  not  out  in  his  ap¬ 
prehensions:  the  act  was  a  strong  and  de¬ 
cided  blow  to  puritmism,  and  armed  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  age  against  him. 

The  question  of  doctrine  carried,  that  of 
discipline  naturally  followed.  A  new  body 
of  canons  was  carried  at  the  same  time 
with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  which  on 
some  points  spoke  out  more  strongly  than 
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the  canons  of  the  English  Church  ;  among 
others,  on  the  practice  of  confession.  The 
leaven  soon  began  to  work,  and  the  Irish 
Church  to  show  symptoms  of  alarm.  Crox- 
ton,  Strafford’s  chaplain,  one  of  the  high 
church  circle  alluded  to  above,  took  an 
open,  perhaps  an  indiscreet  and  too  early, 
advantage  of  it.  The  Primate  Usher,  and 
various  dignitaries,  looked  black  ;  Laud 
himself  was  afraid  that  the  zealous  chaplain 
had  rather  exceeded  his  commission,  and 
acted  prematurely,  and  was  making  up  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  him  to  be 
snubbed,  when  Strafford,  declaring  in  favor 
of  auricular  confession  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  and  the  practice  of  her  good 
and  holy  men,  threw  his  shield  over  him. 
Though  sympathizing,  however,  with  the 
more  spiritual  and  internal  department  of 
discipline,  he  naturally  took  the  external  to 
come  more  under  his  province.  To  enforce 
religious  unity  by  Church  discipline^  and  to 
invigorate  Church  discipline  by  the  secular 
arm^  was  his  maxim — with  one  exception, 
however,  in  which  his  gentleness  and  mod¬ 
eration  contrasts  somewhat  singularly  with 
the  line  of  the  popular  party  of  that  day. 
Even  his  strong  views  of  conformity  held 
back  from  the  notion  of  forcing  the  Irish 
Church  in  its  then  state  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  he  even  relieved  them  from  the 
tax  of  twelvepence  per  head  which  had 
been  levied  upon  recusants.  Let  us  reform 
our  own  Church  first,  was  his  dictum,  and 
then  push  it — but  do  not  oblige  men  to 
change  their  religious  system  before  you 
have  a  good  one  to  offer  in  its  place.  He 
was  not  so  considerate  to  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  fight 
on  the  subject  of  uniformity.  There  were 
not  many  bishops  who  acted  with  him,  but 
those  who  did  were  warmly  supported  :'the 
authority  of  the  bishops’  courts  was  upheld, 
even  in  their  contests  with  men  of  station, 
and  their  excommunications  backed  with 
sheriffs’  writs.  But  these  efforts  required 
systematizing  and  putting  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  Strafford  entertained  a  project  for  in¬ 
vigorating  Church  authority  in  Ireland, 
which,  had  there  been  time  to  realize  it, 
would  have  made  a  most  sensible  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Church  in  that  country. 

Pure  Church  authority,  exercised  by 
the  Church  in  her  own  name,  and  by  her 
own  judges,  independent  of  all  state  alloy, 
there  was  none  then,  as  there  has  been 
none  since.  A  great  revolution  of  opinion 
had  subjected  and  tied  the  Church  to  state 
interference,  and  the  only  question  with 
high  Churchmen  for  that  time,  as  practica 
reformers,  was  how  to  get  the  state  on  the 
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side  of  the  Church  ;  an  end  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  throw  ing 
their  whole  weight  into  that  side  of  the 
scale,  that  power  in  the  state  which  favored 
her  pretensions.  The  common  law  had  in¬ 
herited  a  strong  Erastian  bias  from  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  the  Reformation  era,  w’hich  put 
it  in  opposition  to  such  claims ;  the  law 
courts  persisted  in  revising  and  thwarting 
the  sentences  of  the  courts  ecclesiastical, 
and  a  deadly  feud  between  the  common 
lawyers  and  the  ecclesiastics  w'asthe  result. 
“  The  Church,”  said  Laud,  complaining 
bitterly  of  their  interference,  “  is  so  bound 
up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law’,  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  me  or  for  any  man  to  do 
that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to 
do.  For  your  lordship  (Strafford)  sees,  no 
man  clearer,  that  they  who  have  gotten  so 
much  pow’er  in  and  over  the  Church  will 
not  let  go  their  hold;  they  have  indeed 
fangs  with  a  witness,  whatsoever  I  was 
once  said  in  a  passion  to  have.”  The  roy¬ 
alty  was  the  Church’s  refuge  from  the 
common  law'  and  the  Erastian  spirit  of  the 
day.  In  the  High  Commission  Court  and 
Star  Chamber  she  spoke  through  the 
Prince’s  mouth,  and  we  may  add,  with  ef¬ 
fect — she  made  herself  odious  by  her  bold 
rebukes  of  the  vices  of  the  higher  classes; 
whatever  persons  may  say,  those  courts, 
mixed  and  anomalous  as  they  were,  assert¬ 
ed  an  ecclesiastical  discipline  w’hich  really 
told :  we  wdsh  we  could  say  the  same  of 
any  other  ecclesiastical  tribunal  since  the 
Reformation.  The  Church’s  line  thus  ne¬ 
cessarily  set  up  the  Royalty  versus  the 
Common  Law  ;  and  Strafford  sympathized 
entirely  with  it — “I  know  no  reason,”  he 
tells  Laud,  “  but  you  may  as  w’ell  rule  the 
common  law’yers  in  England,  as  I  poor 
beagle  do  here  ;  and  yet  that  I  do  and  will 
do  in  all  that  concerns  my  master  at  the 
peril  of  my  head.  I  am  confident  that  the 
king  being  pleased  to  set  himself  in  this 
business,  is  able  by  his  wisdom  and  minis¬ 
ters  to  carry  any  just  and  honorable  action 
through  all  imaginable  opposition,  for  real 
there  can  be  none  ;  that  to  start  aside  for 
such  panic  fears,  fantastic  apparitions  as  a 
Prynne  or  an  Elliot  shall  set  up,  were  the 
meanest  folly  in  the  whole  world ;  that  the 
debts  of  the  crown  being  taken  off,  you 
may  govern  as  you  please — and  that  it  is  a 
downright  peccatum  ex  te  Israel,  as  ever 
w’as,  if  this  be  not  effected  w’ith  speed  and 
ease.”  The  result  of  such  view’s  was  a  re¬ 
solution  to  establish  a  High  Commission 
Court  inDublin,  to  exercise  supreme  autho- 
Irity  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  matters.  It  was 
never  fulfilled,  probably  because  he  thought 
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he  could  for  the  present  act  quite  as  advan-  of  James  I.,  cheated  into  the  belief  that 
tagfeously  for  the  Irish  Church,  by  himself ;  Queen  Elizabeth’s  arrangement,  instead  of 
and  it  simply  remains  a  record  of  his  inten-  being  merely  an  exchange  of  a  regular  for 
tion,  which  we  want  in  order  to  complete  an  irregular  rent,  had  been  a  cession  of  the 
consistently  the  plan  of  his  government  crown  right  of  property  altogether,  accept- 
Church  and  State  had  now  taken  a  fresh  ed  the  farce  of  a  surrender  of  the  lands  to 
start ;  the  Church  had  risen  a  great  step  the  crown  from  the  occupants,  in  pretended 
above  puritanism  within  and  oppression  humiliation  for  never  having  paid  the  rent 
without ;  the  monarchy  had  faced — nay  out*  charge,  and  then  reinstated  them  in  the 
faced — the  nation.  What  a  strong  arm  ownership.  Strafford  denied  the  legality 
had  begun,  a  strong  arm  mustcarry  through,  of  the  whole  transaction,  on  the  ground 
and  the  cause  which  rested  upon  the  lofty  that  there  could  be  neither  surrender  nor 
but  intangible  support  of  a  commanding  restitution  of  a  title  which  had  never  been 
mind,  must  be  kept  up  by  the  same  influ-  possessed.  The  occupants  themselves  con- 
ence,  ever  advancing,  never  flagging.  With  fessed  their  difficulties,  and  the  late  par- 
something  of  the  spirit  of  that  exemplar  of  liament  had  petitioned  for  some  general 
chivalry, cited  by  Don  Quixotte,  tvho  ran  tilt  measure  to  establish  defective  titles.  No- 
singly  at  an  army  of  tw'enty  thousand  Sara-  thing  is  clearer,  w’e  think,  than  that  the 
cens,  or  of  the  Rhunic  demigod,  who  annual-  crowm  had  been  defrauded;  at  the  same 
ly  hacked  the  Jotins  or  Giants  in  their  winter  time  no  remedy  could  be  applied  w  hich 
quarters,  Strafford  proceeded  to  cut  his  w'ay  w'ould  not  both  appearand  be  severe.  It 
through  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  either  way 
A  grand  project  for  the  increase  of  the  there  was  a  something  to  get  over;  either 
king’s  revenue  and  of  the  national  re-  great  injustice  to  be  tolerated,  or  an  un¬ 
sources  had  been  long  w  orking  in  his  scrupulous  strength  of  arm  exerted  against 
mind ;  the  recovery,  viz.  of  a  portion  of  it.  Strafford  chose  the  latter  alternative  ; 
the  royal  lands,  and  the  establishing  agri-  and  the  issue  of  the  late  session  had  es- 
cultural  colonies  from  England  upon  them,  tablished  his  authority  sufficiently  to  war- 
Side  by  side  wdth  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  rant  his  commencing  without  delay, 
went  national  improvement  (we  take  the  A  Commission  of  Plantations,  composed 
word  in  its  modern  and  mercantile  sense)  of  the  ^Lord-deputy  and  some  members  of 
in  Strafford’s  view’:  to  separate  them  w’ould  the  council,  proceeded  to  take  the  round  of 
be  simply  not  understanding  ihe  administra-  the  province  of  Connaught.  The  occasion 
tion  of  one  w^ho,  in  addition  to  being  roy-  first  brought  Strafford  into  contact  with 
alist  and  bigot,  w’as  as  ardent  and  scheming  the  body  of  gentry  and  commonalty,  and 
a  political  economist  as  w’as  ever  a  Pitt  or  sharply  tested  his  views  of  managing  the 
a  Huskisson,  a  Macculloch  or  Ricardo.  Irish  temper — “good  words”  for  some — 
Landed  property  at  this  time  throughout  “  sound  knocks  on  the  knuckles  ”  for 
Ireland  w’as  generally  in  an  unsettled  state,  others.  They  collected  a  grand  jury  in 
having  so  frequently  in  recent  periods  of  each  county,  and  proceeded  to  claim  a  ratifi- 
rebellion  and  anarchy  changed  hands;  the  cation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  The 
royal  lands  especially,  tracts  extending  gentlemen  on  being  impanelled  w’ere  in- 
over  the  w’hole  province  of  Connaught  formed  that  the  case  before  them  w’as  irre- 
and  other  large  districts,  were  held  under  sistible,  and  that  no  doubt  could  exist  in 
an  ambiguous  and  obscure  title,  disputed  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  upon  it.  His 
between  the  crow’n  and  the  occupants.  To  majesty  w'as  in  fact  “  indifferent  whether 
take  one  instance:  the  w’hole  province  of  they  found  for  him  or  no,”  inasmuch  as  an 
Connaught  had  lapsed  by  confiscation  to  ordinary  writ  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  w'hich  had  only  to  be  moved  for  by  the  At- 
granted  it  to  the  family  of  de  Burgh,  from  torney-General,  w’ould  instantly  give  him 
w’hich  by  the  marriage  of  Ann  de  Burgh  the  benefit  of  the  law  ;  but  out  of  his  high 
into  the  House  of  York,  it  ultimately  re-  and  princely  consideration  for  his  subjects, 
turned  to  the  crow  n  in  the  reign  of  Edward  he  wished  to  deal  thus  openly,  and  satisfy 
VI.  The  Irish  parliament  in  the  reign  of  them  by  proof.  “  And  there  I  left  them,” 
Henry  VII.  confirmed  the  crow’n  in  the  says  Strafford,  “  to  chant  together,  as  they 
right,  and  a  commission  appointed  by  call  it,  over  their  evidence.”  The  counties 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  composition  with  of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo  instantly 
the  occupants  for  an  annual  rent  charge  in  found  a  title  for  the  king ;  and  Strafford, 
lieu  of  the  old  fees.  An  interval  of  confu-  who  always  proportioned  his  civility  to  the 
sion  and  rebellion  succeeded ;  and  an  ig-  loyalty  and  submission  of  the  parties,  was 
norant  body  of  commissioners,  in  the  13th  |  all  sweetness  and  grace,  and  much  bowing 
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and  smiling  passed  between  him  and  the  The  commission,  on  leaving  Galway,  pro* 
good  people  of  Roscommon.  ceeded  through  Munster  with  great  expe- 

But  Galway  presented  a  different  front  dition  and  success.  Strafford  experienced 
to  the  commission.  The  Lord  President  here,  as  he  had  in  Roscommon,  the  ad- 
of  this  county  was  Lord  St.  Albans  and  vantage  of  a  popular  manner  applied  to  the 
Clanrickard,  with  whom  Strafford  had  al-  proper  persons.  At  the  last  session  of  par- 
ready  come  into  collision  on  the  question  liament  a  young  peer  had  entered  the  house 
of  church  lands  ;  indeed  the  suit  was  pend-  with  his  sword,  contrary  to  the  express 
ing  against  him  at  the  very  time  in  the  order  of  Strafford,  who  knew  the  tempera- 
Castle  Chamber.  As  proprietor  of  half  the  ment  of  the  Irish  enough  to  dislike  trust- 
county,  he  had  a  preponderance  there,  ing  them  with  weapons.  The  serjeant-at- 
which,  in  connection  w’ith  his  office,  arms  requested  to  have  it,  and  was  told 
amounted  to  a  species  of  sovereignty;  and  that  if  he  had  it,  he  should  have  it  through 
he  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  pow-  his  body.  Strafford  sent  for  the  daring 
erful  clan — every  body  in  Galway  was  a  youth,  and  proceeded  to  interrogate  him 
Bourke,  or  next  to  one.  The  sheriff  knew  fiercely..  The  young  peer  answered  him 
*  whom  he  was  amongst,  and  packed  a  jury  with  equal  spirit,  and  pointed  to  the  clause 
accordingly;  and  Donellan,  the  Earl’s  stew-  in  the  king’s  writ  which  summoned  him  to 
ard,  had  made  all  arrangements  while  the  parliament — cinctum  cum gladio^'  or  ^^cum 
commission  w’ere  on  progress  to  them,  cincturd  gladiiy  This  was  just  the  be- 
The  whole  county,  on  Strafford’s  entre,  havior  to  take  Strafford :  he  conceived 
bristled  with  opposition,  and  on  the  day  an  affection  for  young  Ormond  on  the  spot, 
of  the  court  opening,  long  before  the  ver-  made  trial  of  him,  gave  him  promotion  and 
diet.  Lord  Clanmorris,  nephew  of  Clan-  took  him  into  his  confidence.  The  Or- 
rickard,  openly  exulted,  and  only  wished  monds  possessed  an  extensive  and  prince- 
that  Galway  had  come  first  in  the  list  of  ly  domain  in  Munster,  and  their  name 
counties,  that  its  example  might  have  in-  ranked  with  the  noblest  in  Ireland.  The 
vigorated  the  others.  The  Bourkes  dis-  king’s  title  laboring  under  some  difficulties 
played  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  for-  here,  the  young  head  of  the  family  came 
malities  of  court.  Another  of  the  Earl’s  immediately  to  the  rescue,  and  he  and 
nephew’s,  “  Richard  Bourke  of  Derrimach-  Strafford  together  carried  the  point  gal- 
>  loglin,”  impudently  pulled  a  juror  by  the  lantly.  The  lord  deputy  acknowledged 
sleeve  whom  Strafford  was  in  the  act  of  ad-  with  warm  gratitude  in  his  despatches 
dressing,  and  prevented  him  from  attend-  home  the  service  of  the  young  nobleman, 
ing.  The  result  of  course  corresponded,  afterwards  the  great  Ormond,  lord  lieu- 
Donellan,  who  was  among  the  jury,  dictated  tenant  of  Ireland. 

the  verdict ;  the  rest  obeyed  order.  By  the  successful  progress  of  this  com- 

Strafford’s  measures  on  this  announce-  mission,  a  large  quantity  of  land — the  oc- 
ment  were  prompt,  vigorous,  and  complete,  cupiers  being  generally  glad  to  compound 
The  jurymen  were  summoned  to  the  Castle  with  a  fourth  part — returned  into  the  king’s 
Chamber  to  answer  for  their  contumacy  ;  possession  ;  and  Strafford  proceeded  to 
the  sheriff  w’as  fined  a  thousand  pounds  turn  it  to  its  designation.  He  had  carved 
for  packing  the  jury ;  the  squire  of  Derri-  out  a  wearisome  task  for  himself.  The 
machloglin  five  hundred.  Proclamation  transplanting  and  settlement  of  English 
w’as  made  in  the  king’s  name,  inviting  all  colonists  was  a  slow  heavy  business,  a 
subjects  to  acknowledge  his  majesty’s  un-  continual  drain  upon  him,  all  the  time  he 
doubted  rights ;  the  county  was  cleared  of  u'as  in  Ireland.  He  had  his  heart,  how- 
^  the  Clanrickard  retainers  ;  and  the  strong  ever,  thoroughly  in  the  work,  and  watched 
forts  of  Galw’ay  and  Athonry  garrisoned  over  his  infant  colonies  with  an  almost 
with  the  king’s  troops.  Galway  thus  left  parental  anxiety.  The  infusion  of  English 
in  military  occupation,  the  commission  enterprise  and  activity  into  Ireland  was  a 
moved  off  to  the  other  scenes  of  its  labors,  favorite  object  which  he  cleaved  to,  to  the 
Eventually  the  county  was  obliged  to  sub-  last,  in  spite  of  Irish  prejudice,  and  the  fee- 
mit;  those  w’ho  would  not  obey  the  pro-  ble  support  of  the  English  cabinet;  and  the 
clamation  lost,  some  a  third,  others  a  half  plantations  of  Galway  had  made  consider- 
of  their  estates,  and  the  king’s  title  was  able  advance  before  his  departure, 
enforced  by  writ  of  exchequer.  The  earl  The  commerce  and  trade  of  Ireland  came 
died  not  long  after,  his  party  declared  of  a  no  less  under  his  reforming  eye,  and  re- 
broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  these  pro-  markable  was  the  metamorphosis  which 
ceedings, — “  at  the  age” — Strafford  not  un-  they  underwent.  Before  Strafford’s  time 
reasonably  put  in — “  of  seventy.”  1  the  country  had  no  manufactures,  (  ycept 
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an  inferior  coarse  woollen  one,  on  a  poor 
meagre  scale.  Alive  to  this  great  defi¬ 
ciency  he  had  even  before  his  arrival  plan¬ 
ned  and  matured  in  his  head  the  remedy 
for  it;  it  was  at  Chester,  amid  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  his  first  embarkation  for  Dub¬ 
lin,  that  he  penned  the  important  despatch 
which  originated  Irish  manufactures. 

His  line  was  bold.  The  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  though  tempting  as  a  foundation, 
ready  to  hand,  to  build  upon,  he  foresaw  i 
would  never  succeed, as  it  would  bring  Eng- 1 
land  and  Ireland  into  competition.  Eng- 1 
land  at  present  indraped  Irish  wools:  he  I 
would  not  deprive  her  of  the  advantage,  | 
and  benefit  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Consequently  a 
new  line  must  be  fixed  upon.  The  Irish  wo¬ 
men  were  good  spinners,  the  Irish  a  fine 
soil  for  growing  flax  ;  he  resolved  upon  and 
got  the  king’s  approval  for  a  linen  trade. 

So  new  an  undertaking  required  an  ex- 
trordinary  start  to  set  it  going,  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  Irish  enterprise  ;  the  best  re¬ 
commendation  was  example :  Strafford  set 
up  a  manufactory  of  his  own,  and  became 
in  propria  persona  xhe  founder  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  order  of  Irish  mill-owners.  Six 
looms,  with  workmen  for  them,  from  the 
Low  Countries,  procured  through  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Boswell,  the  English  agent,  were  the 
humble  commencement  of  the  scheme  ;  yet 
no  sooner  did  Straflord  see  his  little  mill 
at  work,  than  his  sanguine  spirit  leapt  to 
the  result. — “We  shall  beat,”  he  said,  “  the 
Hollander  and  the  French  twenty  per  cent.” 
The  cool  audacity  of  the  prophecy  is  amus¬ 
ingly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Never 
mind  how  extensive,  how  systematized, 
how  long  established,  the  two  master  linen 
trades  of  the  world  must  retire  and  hide 
their  diminished  heads  before  “me  and  my 
six  looms.”  His  imagination  made  magi¬ 
cians  of  his  half-dozen  Flemings,  endowed 
these  six  looms  with  miraculous  energy, 
and  saw  by  anticipation  from  their  prolific 
restless  sides,  bales,  mills,  and  warehouses, 
and  pushing  crowds  roll  in  livingtissue  over 
the  land.  The  following  year  he  purchased 
a  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  flax-seed,  and 
enlarged  the  scale  of  his  exertions. — “  It 
will  be  the  greatest  enriching  of  this  king¬ 
dom  that  ever  befell  it,”  he  writes  to  Bos¬ 
well  ;  and  the  event  has  corresponded. 

Schemes  of  equal  boldness  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  have  not,  amid  Eu¬ 
ropean  fluctuations,  had  the  same  perma¬ 
nence.  The  great  maritime  power  of  the 
world  at  that  time  was  Spain  :  large  and 
splendidly  equipped  fleets  annually  set  out 
from  her  ports  to  her  possessions  in  South 
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America  and  the  West  Indies;  the  lu¬ 
crative  trade  of  victualling  them  was  at 
present  enjoyed  by  the  Hamburg  mer¬ 
chants.  Ireland  abounded  just  in  the  very 
articles  necessary  for  it — meat,  butter,  salt 
fish  ;  droves  of  cattle  even  in  that  day  left 
its  rich  pastures  for  English  consumption. 
Straflord  formed  the  scheme  of  robbing 
Hamburg  of  her  victualling  trade,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  treaty  with  Seignior  Nichol- 
haldie,  one  of  his  catholic  majesty’s  pro- 
vivadors  at  Hamburg,  for  its  transference 
to  Ireland.  Nicholhaldie  was  favorable, 
and  one  point  only  remained  to  be  attended 
to — an  important  one.  England  was  in  no 
good  odor  with  the  Spani^h  nation  ;  the 
Spanish  nation  still  less  with  England.  For 
the  latter  prejudice,  connected  as  it  was 
with  the  puritanical  feeling,  Strafford  en¬ 
tertained  sufficient  contempt ;  the  former, 
should  it  take  the  turn  of  impeding  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  his  catholic  majesty’s  payments 
for  Irish  produce,  was  regarded  with  more 
respect.  He  took  in  Signior  Nicholhaldie 
himself  as  a  partner  and  sharer  of  the  pro¬ 
fits,  thus  securing  the  Irish  a  faithful  pay¬ 
master,  in  fact,  making  them,  as  he  said, 
“  their  own  paymasters.”  The  whole  ar¬ 
rangement  was  concluded  before  he  had  set 
foot  in  Ireland. 

But  Strafford’s  chef-d’oeuvre  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce  was  the  complete  re¬ 
form  of  the  customs — immediately  a  re¬ 
venue  measure  only,  ultimately  a  general 
commercial  one. 

The  customs  of  Ireland,  before  Straf¬ 
ford’s  time,  were  farmed  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  by  two  ladies  of  the  English  court,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Lady  Car¬ 
lisle:  they  produced  just  <£12,000  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  Irish  council  assured  Straf¬ 
ford  positively  and  dogmatically,  that  they 
could  not  be  made  to  produce  more,  and 
insisted,  as  people  obstinately  do,  on  the 
absolute  perfection  and  finality  of  a  palpa¬ 
bly  grossly  bad  arrangement.  The  ladies 
were  difficult  also  to  manage,  and  could 
not  be  overruled  with  [Strafford’s  usual 
high  hand.  Some  situations  inspire  pecu¬ 
liar  pertinacity  on  pecuniary  matters,  and 
a  fashionable  dowager,  who  has  her  town 
establishment  and  rounds  of  parties  to  pro¬ 
vide  for,  watches  her  source  of  income 
with  the  vigilance  of  a  half-pay  officer, 
and  the  dexterity  of  a  hackney-coachman. 
They  knew  the  value  of  their  patent  to 
Strafford,  and  stuck  out  for  high  compen¬ 
sation.  At  last,  after  much  respectful  so¬ 
licitation,  and  much  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  debate,  a  capital  interest  in  one  of 
the  new  crown  estates,  and  a  bribe  of 
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j€8000,  purchased  Lady  Carlisle’s  patent ; 
and  ample  equivalents  prevailed  upon  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham. 

Straflbrd,  now  master  of  the  customs, 
put  them  up  to  competition  at  an  enormous¬ 
ly  advanced  rent.  From  j£9500  a  year,  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham’s  share  was  raised 
to  a  rent  of  £15,500,  the  payment  of  five- 
eighths  of  the  annual  proceeds  to  the  king, 
and  a  fine  of  .£8000  besides.  But  compe¬ 
titors  were  not  so  easy  to  find,  an  increased 
rent  could  only  be  met  by  an  increased  im¬ 
post,  which  stood  a  chance  of  defeating  it¬ 
self,  by  lowering  the  consumption  of  the 
article.  The  undertaking  was  felt  to  be  a 
risk.  Two  men,  Henshaw  and  Williams, 
came  forward,  but  Henshaw  died,  and  Wil- 
Hams  then  withdrew,  contenting  himself 
with  pressing  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  to  take  his 
place.  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  demanded  secu¬ 
rity  ;  no  security  was  better  than  the  part¬ 
nership  of  the  lord  deputy  himself ;  Straf¬ 
ford  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  it  in  order 
to  prevent  the  scheme  from  falling,  and,  as 
he  had  before  turned  manufacturer,  headed 
the  new  revenue-farming  speculation.  It 
turned  out  eventually  profitable,  and  Straf¬ 
ford  was  of  course  accused  of  self-interest¬ 
ed  motives.  He  gave  the  manly  straight-for¬ 
ward  answer,  that  he  had  made  the  venture, 
and  had  a  right  to  success  ;  nor  is  there  the 
shadow  of  a  ground  for  attributing  to  him 
any  other  intention  in  the  matter  than  a 
strictly  public  spirited  one. 

From  the  immutable  £12,000  the  customs 
thus  rose  quickly  to  .£40,000,  with  every 
prospect  of  continual  increase  as  old  farms 
fell  in.  The  tobacco  farm  of  £200  a  year 
expiring  was  put  up  for  £7000,  to  rise  in 
a  certain  time  to  £12,000  a  year;  and  was 
taken,  when  every  one  else  declined,  by 
Strafford  himself. 

An  augmented  revenue  was  not  allowed 
to  end  with  itself;  Strafford’s  aim  was  by 
means  of  a  revenue  to  enlarge  commerce  ; 
by  means  of  an  enlarged  commerce  to  in¬ 
crease  revenue  :  to  allow  what  was  collect¬ 
ed  out  of  the  nation  to  transpire  through  the 
nation  again,  and  thence  recall  it  with  in¬ 
terest  into  the  treasury.  The  national  re¬ 
sources  would  thus  pass  and  repass  through 
a  fructifying,  expanding  process,  and  a  heal¬ 
thy  ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  life  be 
produced. 

A  mint  was  the  most  effectual  security 
for  this  appropriation  of  the  revenue,  con¬ 
verting  it  at  once  into  Irish  coin  for  circu- 
lation  through  the  country.  The  scarcity 
of  money  was  severely  felt  in  Ireland,  and 
Strafford,  before  completing  his  negocia- 
tions  for  the  Spanish  trade,  had  bargained 


with  the  English  cabinet  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  mint  to  convert  its  profits 
into  specie,  to  stay  in  the  country^  instead 
of  going  up  straight  for  absorption  in  the 
English  treasury.  A  constant  fight  went 
on  between  Strafford  and  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  on  this  point.  On  every  increase 
of  revenue  the  English  treasury  instinctive¬ 
ly  opened  its  jaws  for  the  precious  morsel ; 
greediness  was  indeed  an  excusable  fault 
in  its  sad  necessities ;  but  Strafford  was 
obstinate.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry,  he  said, 
allow  us  the  money  for  the  present :  Ireland 
wants  specie  :  it  is  necessary  for  her  com¬ 
merce,  she  cannot  get  on  without  it ;  only 
wait,  and  you  will  be  repaid  ten  times  over 
in  the  customs  that  an  improved  commerce 
will  bring  you ;  but  do  not  by  eagerly 
catching  at  the" seed,  forestall  the  harvest. 
The  home  government  sent  for  the  rents  of 
the  Londonderry  land,  and  Strafford  refused 
tb  part  with  them  ;  the  home  government 
sent  a  second  time,  and  received  not  the 
money,  but  a  lecture  on  political  economy 
instead.  The  spare  corner  of  a  despatch 
ejaculated  “  specie,”  and  the  merits  of  spe¬ 
cie  were  again  and  again  dinned  into  their 
ears. 

What  is  so  striking  in  Strafford’s  states¬ 
manship  is  its  restless  salieucy,  elasticity, 
fecundity.  Spring  and  impulse  its  very 
state^  the  bent  bow  abhorred  quiescence  ; 
design  advanced  beyond  itself,  and  sight 
saw  further  than  the  object.  One  thought 
was  the  parent  of  another ;  hint  swelled 
into  form  and  dimension,  scheme  developed 
scheme  ;  and  h>s  administration  shows  like 
a  good  composition  in  w'hich  thought  fiows 
and  expands  freely',  producing  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole. 

Equally  striking  is  his  love  of  detail — 
no  taste  from  a  mere  hobby  with  him,  but 
an  accuracy  of  the  whole  eye.  The  acute 
glance  split  at  once  the  smooth  surface  into 
lines  and  sections,  details  pricked  their  way 
upwards,  and  the  vague  teemed  with  minute 
life  under  his  eye,  as  animalcules  multiply 
under  the  sunbeam.  A  court  ceremonial, 
a  table  of  revenue,  a  valuation  of  a  crown 
estate,  statistics,  estimates  of  wools,  wines, 
tobacco,  soap, tallow — anything — had  each 
the  charm  of  a  hobby  for  him,  producing 
the  accurate  sum,  the  neat  official  report. 
Your  hobby  and  your  details  are  what  give 
the  relish  and  wed  the  man  to  his  task; 
secret  of  depth  and  intensity,  source  of 
glow  and  richness,  from  the  temple  of  truth 
down  to  the  workshop,  from  the  laboratory 
to  the  farm-yard — mystic  bone,  gas,  and 
gallipot  inspire  the  philosopher  ;  bright  har- 
ness-hock  and  bell,  the  rustic  wagoner. 
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Ireland  was  Strafford’s  hobby — a  work  and 
creation  he  felt  to  be  his  own,  as  it  rose  out 
of  chaos  into  shape  before  him  ;  he  felt  pa¬ 
rentally  towards  his  child,  and  acted  the 
nurse  hanging  with  minute  attentions  about 
her  charge. 

A  universal  hobby  puts  a  man  in  a  philan¬ 
thropic  but  not  very  easy  position.  Busi- 
ness  increased  in  a  cubic  ratio  upon  Straf¬ 
ford,  one  day’s  work  was  the  seed  of  many 
more,  and  Ireland  with  her  parliament,  law, 
revenue,  manufactures,  commerce.  Church, 
clergy,  university,  spun  like  a  top  round 
and  round  in  his  brain,  till  the  constant 
whirl  would  have  dizzied  any  other  head 
than  his  own.  He  worked  like  a  horse,  like 
a  steam  engine ;  and  he  had  his  triumph. 
The  feeling  of  getting  things  done^  became 
an  intense  pleasure,  and  the  long  laborious 
report  goes  off  with  an  ecstatic  jump  of  his 
pen — “  Deo  gratias  (to  Laud)  ;/or  /  am  now 
at  the  end  of  all  your  letters,  0  quantam 
crowda^  quantam  pressa^  profecto  fere  meltavi 
pinque  meum — Ignoramuses  own  v^ords^  com¬ 
ingpiping  hot  from  Westminster  Hall:  you 
make  fio  such  Latin  in  Oxford.e^. 

Strafford’s  great  experiment  had  now 
been  tried,  and  succeeded  ;  and  in  one  part 
of  the  dominions,  at  any  rate,  a  lazy  timor¬ 
ous  government  had  become  an  effective 
and  bold  one.  His  great  theory  and  beau 
ideal  of  a  popular  monarchy^  a  monarchy 
that  did  its  work  and  looked  after  the  peo- 


the  privy  council.  Lord  Mountnorris  had 
played  with  impunity  towards  a  succession 
of  governments,  with  whom  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  the  part  of  hypocrite,  scoundrel, 
and  traitor.  Deliberately  and  systematical¬ 
ly  he  got  hold  of  the  deputy  on  his  arrival, 
crept  into  his  confidence,  corrupted  his  in¬ 
tegrity,  wheedled  preferment  out  of  him 
during  his  administration,  and  then  accused 
him  on  his  retirement :  he  had  done  so  to¬ 
ward  Lord  Chichester,  Lord  Grandison, 
and  Lord  Falkland  ;  and  even  Clarendon, 
who  is  far  from  an  admirer  of  Strafford, 
and  allows  him  no  higher  motives  than 
those  of  individual  self-protection  in  this 
affair,  admits  that  “  either  the  deputy  of 
Ireland  must  destroy  my  Lord  Mounlnor- 
ris,  whilst  he  continued  in  his  office,  or  else 
my  Lord  Mountnorris  must  destroy  the 
deputy  as  soon  as  his  commission  was  de¬ 
termined.”  Two  trifling,  but  characteristic 
occurrences  form  the  introduction  of  the 
story. 

On  a  review  day  in  Dublin,  Straflford  in¬ 
specting  his  troop,  observed  on  officer 
named  Annesly  out  of  his  place,  disorder¬ 
ing  the  ranks,  and  rebuked  him.  Annesly, 
on  the  lord  deputy’s  back  being  turned, 
gave  vent  to  some  insolent,  jeering  expres¬ 
sions,  which  were  heard.  Strafford,  not  a 
man  to  be  insulted,  especially  upon  military 
5  ground,  rode  back,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the 
I  whole  field,  quietly  laying  his  cane  upon 


pie,  was  in  a  measure  fulfilled,  and  his  gov-  Annesly’s  shoulders,  without  striking  him, 
ernment  was  grateful  to  the  mass  :  he  liked  informed  the  petulant  officer,  that  upon  any 
the  Irish,  notwithstanding  some  sharp  dicta;  such  demonstration  occurring  again,  he 
and  the  Irish  took  to  thef  Lord  Deputy’s  should  “  lay  him  on  the  pate.”  The  Ther- 
bold,  frank  carriage,  \vhich  set  off  i\\e  bond  sites  was  cowed,  and  the  act  of  contempt 
attention  to  their  interests.  The  peo-  served  the  purpose  of  a  more  formal  punish- 
ple  cheered  him  as  he  went  his  progress  ment. 

on  the  plantation  scheme,  because,  said  But  Mr.  Annesly  was  once  more  destined 
Strafford,  they  were  better  off  than  they  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lord  deputy’s 
had  been  for  ages ;  and  felt  the  leniency  of  cane.  Attending  upon  him  as  gentleman 
the  royal  arm,  compared  with  “  the  oppres-  in  waiting,  he  let  a  stool  fall  upon  his  foot 
sion  of  their  petty  imperious  lords.”  — his  gouty  foot,  and  Strafford,  in  a  moment 

There  was,  unfortunately,  another  class,  of  irritation  from  the  pain,  struck  him. 
the  oligarchy,  whom  Strafford  had  de-  While  the  affair  was  fresh,  and  circulating 
prived  of  their  long  and  misused  sway,  rapidly.  Lord  jMountnorris  happened  to 
They  caballed,  whispered,  threatened,  and  meet  a  large  party  at  the  table  of  Lord 
poisoned  the  public  mind  with  rumor  and  Chancellor  Loftiis,  a  kindred  spirit  with 
misrepresentation  to  an  extent  which  no  himself,  and  mortal  enemy  of  Strafford.  A 
government,  that  valued  its  own  safety,  number  of  military  men  were  present, 
could  overlook.  Strafford  resolved  to  make  whose  feelings  would  be  naturally  excitable 
an  example  of  the  first  man  upon  whom  any  on  the  subject  of  the  harsh  or  contemptuous 
overt  act  could  be  fixed  ;  and  if  the  claims  treatment  of  a  comrade:  the  troops  had 
of  expediency  and  justice  were  ever  com-  not  yet  dispersed  from  their  late  meeting, 
plctely  united,  they  were  in  the  man  who  and  still  crowded  Dublin  ;  an  inflammatory 
was  eventually  pitched  upon.  Of  mean  inuendo  would  spread  as  soon  as  uttered, 
condition,  to  begin  with,  which  he  had  ad-  and  take  effect  in  a  hundred  circles.  It  was 
vanced  by  low  industry,  and  servile  arts,  in  such  a  scene  and  circumstances  that 
to  an  ample  fortune,  a  title,  and  a  seat  in  Lord  Mountnorris  chose  to  say,  alluding  to 
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Annesly  letting  the  stool  fall,  that  perhaps 
it  was  done  in  revenge  for  that  public  af¬ 
front  that  my  lord  deputy  had  done  him 
personally  ;  but  he  had  a  brother  who  would 
not  take  such  a  revenge^ — “  who  w'ould  not 
have  taken  such  a  blow,”  is  Clarendon’s 
reading. 

This  speech  was  an  overt  act ;  and  Straf¬ 
ford,  resolved  upon  producing  a  sensation, 
brought  down  the  w'hole  pomp  and  terror 
of  the  law  upon  the  speaker.  Mountnorris, 
as  an  officer  in  the  army,  came  under  mili¬ 
tary  law ;  the  articles  of  war  punished 
with  death  any  one  guilty  of  “  words  likely 
to  breed  mutiny  in  the  army;”  a  court 
martial  met,  the  words  were  proved,  and 
Mountnorris  was  condemned  to  die. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  a  solemn 
farce,  meant  to  strike  terror  into  the  Irish 
disaffected.  Pomp  and  bombast  produced 
an  impression  upon  the  Irish ;  Strafford 
made  plentiful  use  of  it  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  now  washed  to  try  what  a  brist¬ 
ling,  moustachioed  tribunal,  wdth  the  aid  of 
nodding  plume  and  dazzling  breastplate,  and 
the  clang  of  trumpets  could  do.  That  he 
never,  from  the  first,  had  the  smallest  idea 
of  putting  Mountnorris  to  death,  or  of  doing 
him  the  least  bodily  harm,  is  quite  certain  ; 
and  it  is  a  simple  blunder  and  misunder¬ 
standing  upon  such  a  supposition  to  ground, 
as  people  do,  a  solemn  charge  of  barbarity. 
All  the  advantage  that  was  taken  of  the 
sanguinary  sentence,  was  to  put  Mount¬ 
norris  into  temporary  confinement,  from 
which  he  was  liberated  simply  wdth  the 
loss  of  office.  The  proceeding  humbled 
him  considerably  j  and  when  Strafford,  to 
prove  that  he  had  never  entertained  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  but  only  w  ished,  on  public 
grounds,  for  his  disconnection  with  the 
government,  offered  to  give  up  a  suit  pend¬ 
ing  aorainst  him  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
Mountnorris  acknowledged  the  generosity 
with  much  apparent  warmth.  And  the 
whole  affair  w'ould  have  passed  off  with  the 
news  of  the  day,  if  Pym  and  his  associates 
had  not  revived  it. 

The  hydra  of  the  council  board  had  not 
lost  its  productiveness.  The  celebrated 
case  of  the  Chancellor  Loftus,  though  at 
first  sight  not  of  a  political,  but  personal 
bearing,  plainly  derived  its  deadliness  and 
sting  from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  hos¬ 
tility  w’hich  Strafford’s  independent  gov¬ 
ernment  had  opened  between  himself  and 
the  Irish  oligarchy. 

Sir  Edw'ard  Loftus,  eldest  son  of  the 
chancellor,  w’as  married  to  a  lady  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  birth,  and  large  fortune,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Francis  Ruishe  :  the  chancellor 


had  bound  himself  at  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  to  meet  the  wealth  on  the  lady’s 
side  with  a  handsome  settlement  on  his 
owm,  but  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his 
agreement ;  and  the  case  came  before  the 
council  board.  The  council  decided  against 
him,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  refusal : 
more  than  that,  the  lord  deputy  w'as  charg¬ 
ed  wdth  being  the  secret  plaintiff  in  the 
case,  and  wath  having  instigated  his  own 
servants  to  get  it  up.  Strafford  denied  the 
charge,  and  the  chancellor  gave  him  the 
lie — “  he  wished  to  God  he  had  not  found 
it  so.”  Strafford  immediately  exerted  a 
power  which,  perhaps,  no  deputy  had  done 
before  him,  and  committed  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  to  prison.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
personal  charge,  with  a  humble  apology, 
was  the  speedy  consequence  ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ney  still  stuck  to  the  chancellor’s  purse. 
He  appealed  to  the  Star  Chamber :  the 
Star  Chamber  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  council  board. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with 
this  case,  some  allusion  to  which,  in  justice 
to  Strafford’s  memory,  cannot  be  avoided. 
A  cloud  still  rests  upon  a  noble  character  ; 
and  the  contemporary  scandal  of  an  unlawful 
connection  of  Strafford  with  Lady  Loftus 
still  receives  credit. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  being  plain. 
Every  body  w'ho  has  lived  in  the  world 
know’s  that  this  is  just  the  subject,  above 
all  others,  upon  which  men  revel  in  whisper 
and  innuendo  at  their  neighbor’s  expense. 
No  character  for  correctness,  or  even 
severity  of  life,  can  guard  the  man  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  station  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  from  the  look,  the  sign,  the  insinu¬ 
ations,  developing  at  last  into  the  circum¬ 
stantial  anecdote.  Rather  the  disagreeable 
fact,  that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbors, 
positively  elicits  this  mode  of  answer  ;  and 
the  significant  shake  of  the  head,  and  the 
all-pow'^erful  “yes,  but — ”  give  to  folly,  ill- 
nature,  or  pollution,  their  petty  triumph 
over  the  judge  who  unconsciously  aw^es 
them.  The  dialogue  in  “  Measure  for 
iVIeasure”  is  no  caricature  of  the  low  back¬ 
biting  of  the  day  upon  this  very  subject ; 
and  w'e  know’  that  circumstantial  stories, 
w’ith  their  customary  got  up  show  of  evi¬ 
dence,  impugn  the  morality  of  Charles  I. 
and  George  HI.  The  whole  life — laborious, 
severe,  rigidly  abstemious — of  Strafford, 
even  the  grave  step  and  melancholy  coun¬ 
tenance,  were  a  hint  to  the  busy  tongue  to 
pare  him  down  to  the  measure  of  ordinary 
men;  and  he  had  the  misfortune,  w'e  may 
add,  of  living  when  veracity  in  the  nation 
W’as  at  a  low  ebb,  i.  c.,  when  puritanism 
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was  on  the  ascendant.  Though  every  hu-  had  conversations  of  the  most  private  na> 
man  jaw  were  an  oracle,  and  imbecile  ere-  ture  with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
dulity  a  law  of  nature,  sense  and  instinct  and  the  state  of  his  own  soul ;  but  on  two 
would  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  menda*  occasions  especially  :  one  when  in  the  deep- 
city  of  the  puritans.  VV'e  need  only  men-  est  agony  of  mind  on  the  death  of  his 
tion,  as  a  sample,  that  the  Scotch  Commis-  second  wife.  Sir  George  never  left  him  day 
sioner  Baillie  accounts  for  Strafford’s  emo-  or  night,  for  several  days:  another  on  a 
tions,  in  his  last  speech,  at  the  thought  of  Good  Friday  in  Dublin,  when  Strafford  was 
his  deceased  wife,  by  a  story  in  general  preparing  himself  for  his  Easter  commun- 
circulation,  that  he  had  killed  her  ;  that  I  ion.  On  both  these  occasions  Kadcliffe 
findiojg,  on  returning  home  late  one  night,  a  thought  his  friend  had  unfolded  all  his  heart ; 
letter  from  his  mistress  on  the  table,  which  but  on  neither  did  he  allude  to  this  particu- 
she  had  opened,  he  immediately  struck  her  lar  sin.  Now  this  was  not  a  subject  which 
on  the  breast  with  a  fury  which  caused  her  in  a  serious  and  religious  communication 
death.  The  circumstantial  lie  lived,  and  between  one  man  and  another  need  have 
received  only  the  other  day  its  complete  been  omitted:  it  is  a  common  sin  of  the 
contradiction  from  the  liberal  and  demo-  higher  classes  at  all  times;  it  was  a  com- 
cratic  biographer  of  Strafford  in  Lardner’s  mon  sin  of  that  day  ;  why  should  Strafford 
Encyclopedia.  have  concealed  it  from  his  confessor  if  he 

The  scandal  of  Strafford’s  connexion  with  had  been  guilty  of  it  1  disguise  to  one  to 
Lady  Loftus  would  not  in  fact  demand  an  w'hom  he  professed  openness  was  not  part 
answer,  were  it  not  adopted  by  Clarendon,  of  his  character.  So  thought  SirJ  George 
That  writer,  knowing  nothing  of  Strafford  Radcliffe,  and  he  said — “  a;  both  these  times 
personally,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  /  received  such  satisfaction  as  left  no  scruple 
had  his  amours  as  all  gentlemen  had,  and  with  me  at  all, but  much  assurance  of  his  chas- 
such  as  he,  Clarendon  himself,  with  “a  tity." — This  was  written  after  Strafford’s 
pickthank  chuckle  of  old  good  humor,”  death. 

freely  confesses  to,  inserts  it  simply  as  he  We  may  observe  here  that  w’hile  theab- 
finds  it,  not  aiming  at  being  any  thing  more  sence  of  all  allusion  stamps  the  Loftus  case 
than  the  reflection  of  the  talk  of  the  day.  with  insignificance,  the  general  defence 
With  respect  to  the  only  evidence  referred  completely  covers  it.  Radcliffe  was  in 
to — “  certain  letters  of  great  familiarity  and  Dublin,  close  to  Strafford  at  the  time  ;  he 
aflection,  and  others  of  passion,”  to  the  could  not  have  avoided  a  glimpse,  a  suspi- 
lady,  which  were  read  at  the  trial — we  need  cion  of  such  a  connection,  had  it  been  going 
only  say  that  Strafford  certainly  does  speak  on  :  even  had  he,  a  thousand  malicious  eyes 
of  her  in  his  correspondence  with  great  would  have  seen,  and  could  have  certified 
affection,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  language  it  to  him.  Strafford,  moreover,  was  recent- 
which  utterly  repels  the  notion  of  a  sen-  ly  married  again,  to  a  lady  for  whom  he  felt 
sual  adulterous  love — lofty,  ethical,  and  re-  and  expressed  all  the  fondest  feelings  of  a 
fined.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  that  husband.  Whatever  the  reader  may  think 
pure  high-principled  person,  that  model  of  of  these  arguments,  we  do  ask  him  not  to 
correct  feeling  was  his  mistress.  His  style  think  a  story  indestructible  because  it  is  in 
always  tended  to  the  high-flown  and  intense,  books.  Many  a  time  has  a  bullying  fiction 
and  his  letters  to  Lady  Loftus  doubtless  par-  got  possession  of  history,  and  hectored  and 
took  of  it — but  to  a  loose  man’s  loose  in-  stalked  over  the  ground,  when  a  look  has 
terpretation  of  them,  we  need  only  say —  afterwards  sent  the  coward  scampering  to 
honi  soitqui  mol  y  pense.  The  authority  of  native  Orcus,  and  the  realms  of  smoke. 
Clarendon’s  name,  however,  is  the  ground  On  another  point,  however,  we  are  not 
on  which  the  case  against  Strafford  rests,  prepared  to  justify  Strafford.  He  was  ob- 
On  the  other  hand — not  alluding  specifi-  viously  not  so  careful  as  he  ought  to  have 
cally  to  this  case,  but  replying  to  the  charge  been,  to  avoid  the  appearance  and  reputation 
of  incontinence  universally — which  is  of  a  man  of  gallantry ;  and  he  did  not  do 
more  important  still — a  dear  intimate  friend  himself  justice  by  encouraging  a  lax  set  of 
and  constant  adviser,  who  clung  to  Strafford  cavalier  acquaintances,  with  wdiom  he  had 
through  life,  lived  at  his  side,  saw  more  of  nothing  in  common,  but  a  taste  for  the  hu- 
him  than  any  other  man  in  the  world  did,  morous,  and  hatred  of  the  puritans.  It  is 
and  whose  love  had  thoroughly  conquered  annoying  to  see  the  free  and  easy  tone 
that  disguise  which  keeps  one  man’s  heart  which  Lord  Conway,  quite  a  representative 
a  stranger  to  another — the  affectionate  and  of  this  class,  assumes  to  him.  At  the  same 
religious  Sir  George  Radcliffe  comes  for-  time  it  is  plain  that  these  men  were  proud 
ward  to  inform  us  that  Strafford  had  often  of  their  great  acquaintance,  and  naturally 
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made  as  much  of  it  as  they  could.  And 
some  consideration  is  due  to  Strafford  if  in 
the  midst  of  toil  and  care,  he  found  relief 
in  an  acquaintance  who  tickled  his  love  of 
the  ridiculous  with  amusing  letters  of  court 
news.  Radcliffe  probably  alludes  to  such 
features  of  Strafford,  when  he  says, — “  I 
knew  his  ways  long  and  intimately,  and 
though  1  cannot  clear  him  from  all  frailties, 
(for  who  can  even  justify  the  most  innocent 
man,)  yet  I  must  give  him  the  testimony  of 
conscientiousness  in  his  ways,  that  he  kept 
himself  from  gross  sins,  and  endeavored  to 
approve  himself  rather  unto  God  than  unto 
man,  to  be  religious  inwardly  and  in  truth, 
rather  than  outwardly  and  in  show.”  Every 
body  knows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
reserve  and  disguise  on  this  subject  to  the 
world  at  large.  Strafford,  it  is  plain,  had 
much  more  religion  all  along,  than  others 
thought  or  than  he  cared  to  be  known — a 
man  of  the  world  externally,  while  he  main¬ 
tained  a  high  standard  within. 

We  return  to  our  history.  Had  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  men  of  power  in  Ireland  been 
all  that  Strafford  had  to  bear,  he  would 
have  been  comparatively  at  ease.  What 
really  touched  him,  and  went  to  his  heart, 
was  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  the  home 
government. 

Amidst  a  variety  of  Straffordian  maxims 
two  are  conspicuous:  one  was,  that  a  min¬ 
ister,  in  order  to  effect  his  object,  ought  to 
be  entirely  trusted  by  his  king.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that  the  political  machine 
could  work  without  singleness  of  impetus, 
and  unity  of  action.  The  other  was,  that 
a  minister  in  this  fortunate  position,  ought 
to  be  ready  to  pay  for  it  with  his  head. 
These  two  maxims  were  his  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  ministerial  sphere,  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  he  should  have 
realized  the  severe,  without  having  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  advantageous  one. 

Of  the  members  of  Charles  I.’s  cabinet. 
Lord  Cottington,  Lord  Holland,  and  Sir 
Francis  Windebank  had  positively  hostile 
feeling  to  Strafford, — especially  the  first 
named,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  deep¬ 
est  courtier  of  the  three.  The  foe  within 
the  camp  is  of  course  the  most  formidable, 
and  the  profound  dissembler,  the  cool, 
steady,  watchful  Cottington,  made  no  agree¬ 
able  rival  at  head  quarters  f^or  a  distant  de¬ 
puty  to  cope  with.  Strafford  felt  him  all 
along  a  thorn  in  his  side,  and  the  disdain 
of  the  genuine  statesman  for  a  mere  court 
intriguer, — for  “my  Don  with  his  whis¬ 
kers,”  (allusive  to  Cottington’s  disgraceful 
Spanish  proceedings,) — the  adept  in  “  mak¬ 
ing  of  legs  to  fair  ladies,”  was  mingled 


with  a  sort  of  fear  of  the  power  of  a  wily 
narrow  mind  in  its  own  sphere.  The  rest, 
including  secretary  Coke,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  on  even  friendly  terms, 
were  men  of  no  particular  talent,  or  influ¬ 
ence,  and  did  not  press  the  scale  either 
way.  One  and  one  only,  his  dear  friend 
Laud,  stuck  to  him  and  fought  his  battles 
through  thick  and  thin.  Laud,  singly  and 
solely,  opposed  to  the  whole  influence  or 
the  indifference  of  the  English  cabinet, 
kept  him  in  office  from  the  first;  Strafford 
would  not  have  been  a  month  in  Ireland 
but  for  him. 

But  Strafford  felt  the  most  deeply,  the 
most  unkindly,  the  coldness  of  the  king 
himself.  His  personal  attachment  to 
Charles  was  of  that  peculiarly  affectionate 
kind,  which  often  marks  the  intercourse  of 
the  strong  mind  with  the  amiable  weaker 
one.  Charles  had  potvers  of  attraction 
which  should  have  quite  made  up  for  his 
want  of  statesmanship.  The  countenance 
of  calm  beauty  and  benign  grace,  the  tem¬ 
per  of  sweetness,  the  mild  but  kingly  man¬ 
ner,  the  incomparable  finish,  had  imaged 
themselves  indelibly  upon  his  minister's 
mind ;  and  could  he  have  got  rid  of  his 
fears,  and  trusted  this  one  guide,  he  was 
safe  :  his  high-mettled  charger  would  have 
carried  him  over  all  the  Pyms  and  the 
Hampdens  right  speedily.  A  man  who 
could  command  the  devotion  of  a  StraflTord, 
was  no  contemptible  monarch.  But  a  weak, 
timorous,  disappointing  politician  he  was ; 
and  StraflTord  was  always  uncertain  and  un¬ 
easy  about  him.  In  vain  did  Laud  argue 
at  the  council  board,  in  vain  after  every  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Irish  couriers,  was  the  Archi- 
episcopal  barge  seen  to  crossover  to  West¬ 
minster,  and  return  when  some  hours  were 
spent.  It  was  Strafford’s  misfortune,  (they 
are  the  remarkable  words  of  the  primate 
himself,)  to  serve  a  mild  and  gracious 
prince,  who  knew  not  how  to  be  or  to  be  made 
great,  Charles  was  afraid  of  the  power 
which  his  own  fascinations  had  raised,  and 
all  that  Laud  could  do  was  barely  to  keep 
the  bold  minister  in  office. 

Moreover,  men  are  generally  influenced 
in  their  political  view's  by  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  art  or  skill,  by  what  they  know'  they 
can  do  w'ell.  Charles  had  really  a  talent 
for  keeping  men  together,  and  he  took  that 
liae  ;  instead  of  choosing  which  side  to 
lake,  he  applied  himself  to  keeping  a  di¬ 
vided  cabinet  going.  And  to  the  credit  of 
his  tact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  it 
where  others  would  have  failed.  But  what 
w'as  the  good  of  it  when  it  was  done  1 
What  was  the  advantage  of  keeping  the 
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party  of  Thorough,  and  the  party  of  the 
Lady  Mora  looking  black  at  each  other  at 
the  same  board  1  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  to  let  the  discordant  compound  blow 
up  of  itself,  and  leave  a  clear  atmosphere 
to  breathe  in. 

As  it  was,  Charles’s  government  con¬ 
tracted  all  the  odium  of  a  rigorous,  with 
none  of  the  advantages  of  a  strict  policy  : 
it  had  just  courage  enough  to  show  its 
teeth  and  no  more  ;  it  betrayed  its  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  no  thanks  to  you,  thought  the 
popular  party,  for  not  executing  them  ;  we 
see  the  virulence  of  your  intentions  not¬ 
withstanding  the  poverty  of  your  acts,  and 
we  hate  your  malice  none  the  less  for  your 
cowardice.  The  puritan  faction  never  real¬ 
ly  felt  the  force  of  a  well  sustained  crushing 
line  of  attack,  and  the  irregular  sally,  and 
occasional  sharp  blow,  were  paralyzed  by 
some  mixture  of  weakness,  which  convert¬ 
ed  the  severity  into  a  stimulus  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  puritans  only  preached 
and  scribbled,  reviled  and  pamphleteered 
the  more,  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
under  a  relaxed  government,  without  hav¬ 
ing  one  bit  of  their  rancor  and  insolence 
softened.  Laud  saw  all  this  with  disgust 
and  impatience  go  on  under  his  eyes,  him¬ 
self  unable  to  stop  it,  or  to  put  more  nerve 
and  spirit  into  Charles,  than  Charles  was 
capable  of  receiving.  He  forced  the  coun¬ 
cil  indeed  to  inflict  punishment  on  Prynne, 
Burton  and  Bastwick, — “but  what  think 
you  of  Thorough,”  he  writes  immediately 
after  it  to  Strafford,  “  what  think  you  of  Tho¬ 
rough  when  theie  can  be  such  slips  in  bu¬ 
siness  of  consequence  1  What  say  you  to 
it,  that  Prynne  and  his  fellow's  should  be 
suffered  to  talk  w’hat  they  pleased  w'hile 
they  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  win  acclama¬ 
tions  from  the  people  1  The  triumviri  will 
be  far  enough  from  being  kept  dark.  It  is 
true  that  some  men  speak  as  your  lordship 
writes, — but  when  any  thing  comes  to  be 
acted  against  them,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
done,  nor  shall  I  ever  live  to  see  it  other¬ 
wise.”  Prynne  w’as  publicly  feted  by  the 
corporation  of  Chester  on  his  w'ay  to  Car¬ 
narvon  castle  j  and  all  three  w'ere  allow’ed 
to  enjoy  in  open  day  the  full  honors  of 
martyrdom  wdiich  their  party  paid  them. 
“Strange  indeed,”  observes  Strafford,  “to 
see  the  phrenzy  w'hich  possesselh  the  vul¬ 
gar  now'-a-days,  that  the  just  chastisement 
of  a  state  should  produce  greater  estima¬ 
tion  to  persons  of  no  consideration,  than 
the  highest  employments  for  others  of  un¬ 
spotted  conversation,  eminent  virtues,  and 
deepest  knowledge — a  grievous  and  over¬ 
spreading  leprosy,  not  fltted  for  the  hand 
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of  every  physician ;  the  cure,  under  God, 
must  be  WTOught  by  one  Esculapius  alone. 
Less  than  Thorough  w’ill  not  overcome  it ; 
there  is  a  cancerous  malignity  in  it,  which 
must  be  cut  forth,  w’hich  long  since  reject¬ 
ed  all  other  means,  and  therefore  to  God 
and  him  I  leave  it.”  And  so  with  the  re¬ 
commendation,  that  Hampden  and  the  bro¬ 
therhood  should  be  w'ell  w’hipped  into  their 
right  w’its,  and  putting  the  rod  into  the 
Archbishop’s  hands,  he  ends  his  advice  on 
English  affairs, — “send  for  your  chimney 
sw'eeper  of  Oxford,  who  will  sing  you  a 
song  made  of  one  Bond,  a  schoolmaster  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  withal  show  you  how  to 
jerk,  to  temper  the  voice,  to  guide  the 
hand,  to  lay  on  the  rod  excellently,  (sure  I 
am  he  made  me  laugh  heartily  when  I  was 
there  last ;)  the  chancellor  of  the  universi¬ 
ty  might  with  a  word  bring  him  up  to  your 
lordship  at  Lambeth, — and  then  for  Mr. 
Hampden  and  Mr.  Bond,”  &c.,  &c.  Laud 
was  too  melancholy  to  joke  :  I  have  given 
up,  he  says,  as  if  his  view'  w'as  made  up,  / 
have  given  up  expecting  of  Thorough, 

[To  be  continued.] 
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The  following  verses  were  circulated  in  Canton,  in  1310;  the 
translation  appeared  in  the  Canton  Register ; — 

Human  affairs  are  multifarious  and  endless. 

The  cause  of  the  calamities  of  China  arise  from 
the  ocean  smoke  * 

Which  the  foreigners  have  schemed  to  exchange 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  midle  and  flow¬ 
ery  land. 

The  ruin  to  the  nation  and  injury  to  the  people 
words  cannot  express. 

The  noble  Lin  received  the  imperial  commands 
to  drive  it  out ; 

A  supereminent  worthy,  devoted  to  his  country, 
and  loving  the  people  ; 

But  before  his  laborious  efforts  had  obtained  the 
victory,  he  was  dismissed  ; 

Cringing,  seditious  flatterers,  and  traitorious 
statesmen,  forwarded  confused  reports. 

And  the  partial  Keshen  came  to  the  province  of 
Yue 

To  ruin  the  faithful  and  good,  who  reside  on  the 
borders. 

At  the  present  time,  if  there  were  a  will  to  em¬ 
battle  the  troops. 

How  would  the  barbarous  foreigners  dare  to  ad¬ 
vance  ! 

But  he  has  no  heart  to  establish  plans  for  the 
leaders  and  troops  to  do  battle  ; 

H  is  thoughts  are  only  bent  on  the  selfish  receiv¬ 
ing  of  bribes ; 

He,  taking  advantage  of  changing  circumstances, 
seeks  for  concord  by  dividing  the  land; 

But  neither  the  military  nor  the  people  will  sub¬ 
mit,  and  his  words  will  be  vain  ami  empty. 

Were  the  emperor  to  restore  the  noble  Lin  to  of¬ 
fice, 

The  barbarous  foreigners  would  bow  their  heads 
to  the  dust,  and  give  thanks  to  the  azure  hearensA 
*  OpiU(n.  t  The  emperor. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  SOUTHEY. 

From  Beritley’d  Miscellany. 

LETTER  I. 

John  Bampfylde. — Gifford  and  the  Qaarterly. — 
Mo&es  Mendez. 

Keswick,  14  Nov.  1829. 

DEAR  SIR  : 

The  account  which  I  sent  you  so  many  years 
ago  of  John  Bampfylde.  as  collected  from  Jack- 
son  of  Exeter,  in  conversation,  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  for  any  use  which  you  may  be  inclined  to 
make  of  it.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you  should 
think  it  worthy  of  remembrance  and  of  preserv¬ 
ation.  Your  whole  letter,  indeed,  would  have 
been  to  me  as  entirely  pleasing  as  it  is  full  of 
interesting  information,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
lone  in  which  you  speak  of  yourself  and  of  your 
own  labors.  That  you  might  have  taken  a  high 
place  among  English  poets  had  you  received 
the  early  encouragement  which  ought  to  have 
been  given,  and  had  you  submitted  to  that  pa¬ 
tient  labor,  without  which  no  great  work  can  be 
accomplished,  I  do  not  doubt :  for  I  know  not 
any  poem  in  any  language  more  beautifully  im¬ 
aginative  than  your  sonnet  upon  Silence  and 
Echo.  Circumstances  have  led  you  to  raise  for 
ourself  a  distinguished  reputation  in  another 
ranch  of  literature,  in  itself  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  kind.  No  other  person,  I  believe,  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  largely  and  so  w'ell  to  the  materials 
for  a  literary  history  of  England.  And  this,  as 
it  is  a  lasting  benefit,  will  draw  after  it  a  lasting 
remembrance.  I  have  profited,  and  hope  to  pro¬ 
fit  more,  by  these  your  labors,  to  which  in  due 
time  I  shall  make  my  thankful  and  respectful 
acknowledgments.  Your  edition  of  “Collins’s 
Peerage”  I  have  never  chanced  to  see ;  but  I 
have  heard  it  so  spoken  of  in  v’arious  quarters  as 
to  satisfy  me  that  you  have  brought  to  that 
branch  of  our  antiquities  also  the  feeling  of  a 
poet  as  well  as  the  diligence  of  a  genealogist 
You  have  done  much.  Sir  Egerton,  for  which 
to  be  remembered,  far  more  than  many  of  your 
flourishing  contemporaries,  wdiose  reputations 
will  fade  as  rapidly  as  they  have  flourished. 
And,  if  you  have  fallen  short  of  your  own  youth¬ 
ful  aspirations,  w’ho  is  there  that  has  not,  if  he 
a^ired  at  any  thing  generous  ?  Who  that  can 
afford  to  compare  what  he  has  done  with  what 
it  was  once  his  ambition  and  his  hope  to  do  ? 
Grey  hairs  bring  with  them  little  w’isdom,  if 
they  do  not  bring  this  sense  of  humiliation. 

My  paper  upon  Havley.  in  the  Quarterly, 
(No.  62,)  w’as  so  offensive  to  Mr.  Gifford,  that 
after  it  was  printed  he  withheld  it  from  two  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers  ;  and  if  he  had  not  then  ceased 
to  be  editor,  and  had  persisted  in  withholding 
it,  1  should  probably  have  withdrawm  from  the 
Review.  There  neither  was  nor  could  be  any 
reason  for  this,  but  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
Hayley  spoken  of  with  decent  respect.  Poor 
Gifford  used  to  say  that  I  w’as  not  “  w’ell  affect¬ 
ed”  to  the  Review,  because  I  protested  from 
this. 

Your  letter  contains  many  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  w'hich  w’ere  new'  to  me,  and  some  names 
which  I  had  not  before  heard,  or  not  remember¬ 


ed.  Moses  Mendez,  if  my  memory  does  not  de¬ 
ceive  me,  published  a  collection  of  poems  by 
various  authors,  in  one  volume,  which  I  have 
seen  bound  uniformly  with  Dodsley  and  Pearch. 
I  have  now  upon  my  shelves  (a  schoolboy  pur¬ 
chase)  “The  Loves  of  Oihniel  and  Achsah,” 
translated  from  the  Chaldee  (2  vols.  1769),  of 
which  the  preface  says  that  the  first  book  wras 
ose  endc 

translated  by  Mr.  M . . .  s  M  . . . .  z,  the  former 
possessor  of  the  (pretended)  MSS.,  and  that  the 
rest  had  been  pursued  amidst  the  vexations  of  a 
very  troublesome  employment,  increased  by  dis¬ 
appointments  from  pretended  friendships.  The 
author  was  probably  a  Jew. 

LETTER  II. 

Lord  Buckhurst. — Sir  Philip  Sidney. — Fielding  — 
The  Evangelicals. — Gondibert. — D’Israeli. — Wi¬ 
ther. — Davenant. — Richardson’s  Portrait. — Jere¬ 
my  Benthamites. — Romilly. — Sir  Eklward  Der¬ 
ing. — Sismondi. — Unpublished  Stanzas. 

Keswick,  8  April,  1830. 

My  DEAR  SIR  : 

I  reply  thus  immediately  to  your  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and,  indeed,  affecting  letter,  that  I  may 
endeavor  in  WTiting  (were  it  possible,  I  w’ould, 
willingly,  in  person)  to  assist  you  in  beguiling 
some  little  portion  of  your  w’earjdng  confine¬ 
ment.  The  severe  pain  which  you  w’cre  suffer¬ 
ing  indicated  I  suppose  a  gathering  in  the  part 
originally  affected,  from  which  a  discharge, 
though  it  leave  you  greatly  exhausted,  may,  I 
hope  and  trust,  give  permanent  relief.  There 
is  a  vis  vitce,  on  which  much  reliance  may  be 
placed,  in  an  unconquerable  spirit  like  yours. 

Lord  Buckhurst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  im¬ 
mediate  falher-in-verse  of  Spenser;  he  was  by 
far  the  greatest  and  (which  is  not  always,  nor 
even  often  a  necessary  result.)  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  poet  of  his  generation.  But  he  is  included 
in  Warton’s  History;  and  my  agreement  with 
Longman  is,  that  I  may  embody  these  lives 
hereafter  in  my  intended  continuation  of  War- 
ton’s  work,  should  I  live  to  undertake  it  serious¬ 
ly.  From  my  very  boyhood,  when  I  first  read 
the  Arcadia,  in  Mrs.  Stanley’s  modernization  of 
it,  Sydney  took  possession  of  my  imagination. 
Not  that  I  like  the  book  the  better,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  she  had  w’orsened  it,  for  his  own  lan¬ 
guage  would  have  presented  nothing  strange  or 
difficult  to  me,  w’ho  had  read  Shakspeare,  and 
B.  and  Fletcher,  as  soon  as  I  could  understand 
enough  of  them  to  follow  the  story  of  their  plays; 
but  she  had  thrown  awav  the  pastoral  parts,  and 
the  miserable  metre  with  which  those  parts  are 
encumbered ;  and,  therefore,  I  had  nothing  to 
interrupt  my  enjoyment  of  the  romance.  Spen¬ 
ser  afterwards  increased  my  veneration  for  Sid¬ 
ney  ;  and  Penshurst,  where  I  first  saw  it  (in 
1791)  was  the  holiest  ground  I  had  ever  vis¬ 
ited. 

Forty  years  have  not  abated  my  love  and 
veneration  for  Sydney.  I  do  not  remember  any 
character  more  nearly  without  reproach.  His 
prose  is  full  of  poetry,  and  there  are  very  fine 
passages  among  his  poems,  distinguishing  them 
from  his  metres,  in  w’hich  there  is  scarcely  even 
a  redeeming  line,  thought,  or  expression. 
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I  was  introduced  one  day,  in  St  James’s  Park, 
to  the  Fielding  of  whom  you  gave  me  so  lively 
an  anecdote.  He  was  then  a  fine  old  man, 
though  visibly  shaken  by  lime.  He  received 
me  in  a  manner  which  had  much  of  old  courtesy 
about  it ;  and  I  looked  at  him  with  great  inter¬ 
est,  for  his  fether’s  sake.  This  must  have  been 
in  1817.  The  year  afterwards  a  book  was  sent 
me  with  this  title,  “  Eternal  Punishment  proved 
to  be  not  suffering,  but  privation,  and  Immor¬ 
tality  dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration ;  by 
a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.”  There 
came  a  letter  with  it,  in  which  the  author,  (James 
Fontaine,)  supposing  me  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Fielding,  spoke  of  him  as  his  friend, 
and  as  holding  the  opinions  which  were  main¬ 
tained  in  this  book.  And  I  heard  afterwards, 
from  the  friend  who  had  introduced  me  to  him, 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  some 
peculiar  religious  notions,  and  that  something 
like  enthusiasm  was  imputed  to  him, — which, 
judging  from  the  book,  could  only  have  been  by 
persons  who  had  bestowed  no  serious  thought 
themselves  upon  the  most  serious  of  all  subjects ; 
for  Fontaine,  (though  far  from  an  able  writer,) 
as  a  very  sober  and  deliberate  judgment,  estab¬ 
lished,  upon  scriptural  grounds,  the  only  doc¬ 
trine  in  which  the  heart  and  understanding  can 
fully  acquiesce,  and  which  clearly  vindicates 
rhe  ways  of  God  to  man.  Fielding,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  avoided  those  errors  into  which 
men  so  frequently  fall,  when  they  begin  ear¬ 
nestly  to  look  beyond  the  mortal  state.  Mr. 
Park  will  not  have  avoided  them  if  he  has  got 
among  the  Evangelicals,  who,  as  a  body,  bring 
both  by  their  tenets  and  practices,  a  reproach 
upon  Christianity.  The  volume  which  he  sent 
you,  and  which  missed  its  way,  was  probably 
his  “  Morning  Thoughts  and  Midnight  Mus- 
tngs.”  There  are  some  very  affecting  pieces  in 
it, — the  best  he  ever  wrote. 

I  will  ask  Q.uillinan  to  look  at  the  notes  upon 
Davenant.  D’Israeli  has  some  curious  particu¬ 
lars  about  Gondibert,  in  his  “  Guarrels  of  Au¬ 
thors  but  he  supposes  Dr.  Donne  to  have  been 
one  ol‘  his  assailants, — who  was  dead  long  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  most  atrocious  libel  upon  Wi¬ 
ther  in  one  of  Davenanl’s  plays: — he  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  an  assassin,  and  all  but  named,  the 
intention  being  plainly  denoted  by  an  allusion 
to  his  “  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt.” 

Wither’s  family  is  inosculated  with  a  branch 
of  mine.  My  late  uncle  (Mr.  Hill)  married  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Bigge  Wither,  of  Manidown,  and 
the  children  of  that  marriage  are  now  my  wards. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  by  his  sisters,  that 
Mr.  B.  Wither  intended  to  marry  Miss  Austin, 
whom  you  mention,  and  whose  novels  are  more 
true  to  nature,  and  have  (for  my  sympathies) 
passages  of  finer  feeling  than  any  other  of  this 
age.  She  was  a  person  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  well,  and  think  so  highly,  that  I  regret  not 
having  seen  her.  nor  ever  having  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testifying  to  her  the  respect  which  I 
felt  for  her.  I  inquired  if  any  papers  of  poor 
George  Withers  could  be  traced,  but  without 
success. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Richardson  at  Rokeby, 
with  this  odd  story  belonging  to  it,  which  Mr. 
Morritt  told  me  when  he  pointed  it  out.  It  had 


been  painted  for  one  of  his  female  admirers,  and 
when  long  Sir  Thomas-  Robinson  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  th6  house,  and  of  this  portrait,  he  won¬ 
dered  what  business  a  Mr.  Richardson  could 
have  there,  in  company  with  persons  of  high 
degree  ;  so  the  canvass  was  turned  over  to  the 
nearest  painter,  with  orders  to  put  on  a  blue 
riband  and  a  star,  and  thereby  convert  it  into  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  !  You  may  be 
sure  Mr.  Morritt,  when  he  restored  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  its  right  name,  left  it  in  possession  of  these 
favors. 

Edward  Romilly  is  expected,  wdth  his  bride, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  I  have  seen 
a  little  of  him  formerly,  and  generally  meet  one 
of  his  brothers  at  a  breakfast-party,  once,  during 
my  rare  visits  to  town,  among  a  knot  of  Jeremy 
Benthamites, — able,  active,  and  ambitious  men, 
some  of  whom  are  right  in  their  feelings,  but  all 
wrong  in  their  opinions,  and  likely  (most  of 
them)  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  for  increasing 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  this  ill-fated  country. 

I  do  not  recollect  the  Christian  name  of  this 
Romilly,  but  he  is  a  mild,  agreeable  man,  and 
of  prepossessing  countenance.  The  friend  at 
whose  rooms  I  have  met  him  is  the  author  of 
“  Isaac  ComnenuB,”  a  tragedy,  which  was  no¬ 
ticed  some  two  years  ago  in  the  Quarterly ;  a 
man  of  rare  genius,  and  (though  possessed  in  a 
less  degree  by  the  same  evil  spirit)  the  most  in¬ 
timate  friend  I  have  among  those  who  are  a 
generation  younger  than  myself. 

The  fact  which  you  notice  of  the  likeness  to 
Sir  Edward  Bering  (of  Charles’s  age)  in  his 
family  at  this  day  is  very  curious.  Did  you  ever 
observe  how  remarkably  old  age  brings  out  fa¬ 
mily  likenesses, — which  having  been  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  abeyance,  while  the  passions  and  the 
business  of  the  world  engross  the  parties,  come 
forth  again  in  age  (as  in  infancy),  the  features 
settling  into  their  primary  character  before  dis¬ 
solution  ?  I  have  seen  some  affecting  instances 
of  this, — brother  and  sister,  whom  no  two  per¬ 
sons  in  middle  life  could  have  been  more  unlike 
in  countenance  or  in  character,  becoming  like 
twins  at  last.  I  now  see  my  father’s  lineaments 
in  the  looking-glass,  when  they  never  used  to 
ajipear.  But,  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  very  few 
of  his  speeches  are  given  in  Cobbeit  or  Howel’s 
Parliamentary  history,  the  worst  part  of  which 
is  that  of  those  times,  and  this  owing  to  some 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  ediJor,  who  has 
not  resorted  to  such  separate  publications  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  nor  to  Rushworth,  and  still 
less  to  Nalson.  Dering’s  speeches,  w’ith  his 
beautiful  portrait,  I  found  in  the  library  at  Low- 
ther ;  where  I  found  also,  in  the  same  collection 
of  tracts,  a  life  of  Sejanus,  (levelled  against 
Buckingham,)  by  P.  M.  Some  former  owner 
of  the  same  age  had  written  under  these  initials 
— Philip  Massinger.  I  communicated  this  to 
Gifford,  as  deserving  inquiry  on  his  part,  which 
he  said  he  would  make,  but  I  believe  never 
did. 

Sismondi  is  less  fully  informed  than  I  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  him  respecting  the  literature  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  especially  that  of  the  latter  coun¬ 
try.  I  have  never  seen  his  historical  works. 
Having  a  library  within  reach,  1  live  upon  my 
stores,  which  are,  however,  more  ample  perhaps 
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than  were  ever  before  possessed  by  one  whose 
whole  estate  was  in  his  inkstand. 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  1  behold, 

Where’er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  : 

My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 

And  when  I  understand  and  feel 
How  mucli  to  them  I  owe. 

My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew’d 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead  ;  with  them 
I  live  in  long  past  years. 

Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn. 
Partake  their  hopes  and  fears  ; 

And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead;  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on, 

Through  all  futurity  ; 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

The  stanzas  in  the  last  page  were  intended 
for  my  Colloquies,  in  which  (following  Boethius) 

I  thought  at  first  of  interspersing  poems,  but, 
giving  up  that  intention,  this  little  piece  was  left 
unfinished,  and  so  it  remains. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bowdler,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight,  has  just  died  of  the  small-pox,  of  the  most 
virulent  kind.  This  I  hear  to-day  from  Mrs. 
Hodson,  formerly  Margaret  Holford. 

God  bless  you.  Sir  Egerton,  and  restore  you! 

I  shall  look  anxiously  to  hear  of  you  ;  but  with 
hope. 

Y^ours,  with  sincere  respect, 

Robert  Sodthey. 

To  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  &c.  &c  ,  Geneva. 

LETTER  III.  I 

Sir  W.  Davenant. — The  “  Gnomica.” — Life  of 
Sidney. — Pepys’s  Memoirs. — Collection  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry. — “  The  Pastime  of  Pleasure.” — 
“  Piers  Ploughman.” — Scenery  near  Keynsham. 
— Lucien  Buonaparte. — Sidney  and  Fulke  Gre- 
ville. — Portrait  of  Sidney. — Conduct  of  ihe_E!arl 
of  Leicester. 

Keswick^  16/A  June,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter, — for  Oldy’s  notes 
concerning  Sir  W.  Davenant,  which  your  son 
has  obligingly  transcribed  for  me,— and  for  some 
very  interesting  and  valuable  books,  part  the 
produce  of  the  Lee  Priory  Press,  and  part  the 
result  of  your  unweariable  industry  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  The  “Gnomica”  I  have  been  reading 
with  the  greatest  delight,  which  has  been  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  perceiving  too  frequently  my 
thoughts  have  been  travelling  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  yours.  Charges  of  plagiarism,  indeed, 
have  often  been  made  upon  lighter  grounds 
than  might  be  found  in  this  volume  of  yours  for 
accusing  me  of  it,  in  my  last  work.  Had  I 
known  this  a  little  sooner,  it  should  have  been 


noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work.  Few 
books  have  ever  fallen  in  my  way  which  con¬ 
tain  so  many  golden  remarks  as  these  “  Gno¬ 
mica.” 

That  portion  of  the  “  Theatrum  Poetarum  ” 
which  you  printed  at  Canterbury  I  purchased 
when  it  was  first  published  ;  and  was  very  glad 
now  to  receive  the  whole  work,  with  more  of 
your  own  remarks,  and  in  so  beautiful  a  form. 

Your  edition  of  “  Sir  P.  Sydney’s  Life”  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  borrow,  by  means 
of  Longman.  There  is  a  curious  passage  re¬ 
specting  it  in  “  Pepys’s  Memoirs,”  relating  to  a 
passage  of  prophetic  foresight  concerning  the 
Dutch.  This  “  Life,”  which  is  everywhere 
characteristic  of  its  author,  has  led  some  writers 
astray  concerning  the  age  at  w’hich  Sydney  be¬ 
gan  his  travels,  owing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a 
mistake  of  figures  in  the  manuscript,  where  17 
must  have  been  so  written  as  to  be  taken  for  14. 
You  may  have  seen  an  impossible  attempt  of 
Dr.  Aikin’s  to  comprise  a  complete  “  Collection 
of  English  Poetry,”  in  one  volume.  He  begins 
with  a  few  pages  of  B.  Jonson,  and  then  comes 
Milton.  Longman  put  it  into  my  hands  when  it 
was  just  published,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that 
Dr.  Aikin  had  begun  just  where  I  should  have 
ended  ;  for  every  thing  which  that  volume  con¬ 
tained  was  already  accessible  to  readers  of  all 
classes.  He  remembered  this,  and  applied  to 
me  to  include  such  works  of  the  earlier  poets  as 
the  limits  would  admit,  in  a  similar  volume.  1 
could  have  made  a  most  valuable  book  if  he 
would  have  consented  to  let  the  volume  be  sup¬ 
plementary  to  Chalmers’  and  Anderson’s  Col¬ 
lections  ;  but  this  did  not  suit  his  views ;  so  1 
could  only  reverse  the  proverb,  and  cut  my  cloth 
according  to  my  coat.  I  have,  how'ever,  given 
the  volume  a  special  value  by  Hawes’s  “  Pas¬ 
time  of  Pleasure;”  and,  if  Longman  could  have 
been  persuaded,  I  would  have  commenced  it 
with  that  copy  of  “  Piers  Ploughman,”  w’hich  is 
the  intermediate  one  between  Whitaker’s  and 
the  old  edition ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  great 
service  which  might  thus  have  been  rendered 
to  our  literature  would  be  beneficial  to  his  book. 
And  I  must  think  myself  fortunate  in  getting  in 
Old  Tusser,  Lord  Brooke,  and  Chamberlain’s 
“  Pharonnida,”  which  fell  in  my  way  when  I 
was  a  schoollwy.  1  did  not  know  that  any  of 
my  Cid’s  blood  was  running  in  English  veins; 
still  less  could  I  suppose,  when  translating  the 
account  of  those  proceedings  at  the  Cortes, 
when  he  revenged  the  wrongs  of  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  (which  is  one  ol  the  sublimest  passages  of 
the  kind,)  that  it  was  a  part  of  your  family  his¬ 
tory.  No  descent  can  be  more  distinctly  made 
out,  and  none  could  possibly  pass  through  a 
more  illustrious  channel. 

There  is  a  path  leading  from  Keynsham  to¬ 
ward  Bristol,  through  what  was  formerly  the 
park.  It  was  very  little  frequented  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  it,  six-and-thirty  years  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  between  Bath 
and  Bristol,  from  one  place  to  the  other ;  and  1 
felt  very  strongly  the  picturesque  and  melan¬ 
choly  character  of  the  scene, — melancholy  only 
because  its  days  of  grandeur  were  gone  by.  A 
small  lodge  was  the  only  building  vvhich  re¬ 
mained  ;  but  the  grounds,  though  disparked. 
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had  still  a  park-like  appearance,  in  the  old  haw¬ 
thorns  which  were  standing  here  and  there,  and 
in  the  inequalities,  making  it  look  as  if  there 
ought  to  have  been  deer  there.  It  was  the  only 
part  of  the  tvalk  in  which  I  habitually  and  invo¬ 
luntarily  slackened  my  pace. 

1  have  very  recently  added  your  edition  of 
“  Collins’s  Peerage”  to  my  library,  and  it  makes 
me  regret  the  more  that  you  should  not  have 
executed  your  intention  of  writing  biography 
upon  an  extensive  scale.  It  can  never  be  well 
written  except  by  one  whose  mind  is  at  once 
comprehensive  and  scrutinizing,  and  who  unites 
an  antiquary’s  patience  with  a  poet’s  feeling. 
The  poem  regarding  your  own  life  I  trust  you 
w’ill  finish,  and  entreat  you  so  to  do  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  you  have  not 
done  all  you  dreamt  of  doing,  and  could  have 
done,  this  is  the  common,  and,  perhaps,  the  in¬ 
evitable  lot  of  all  who  are  conscious  ol  their  own 
powers  ;  and  you  have  done  much  which  pos¬ 
terity  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  pass  into  ob¬ 
livion. 

Lucien  Buonaparte  applied  to  me  to  translate 
his  poem ;  the  application  was  made  in  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  way  by  Brougham ;  and  I  returned,  as 
was  fitting,  a  courteous  answer  to  what  w'as  in¬ 
tended  for  a  flattering  proposal,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that  an  original  poem 
might  be  composed  at  less  greater  expense  of 
time,  and  with  the  certainty  of  satisfying  one 
person  at  least,  whereas  in  the  translation  it 
was  as  likely  to  displease  the  author  as  myself. 
1  read  the  original  when  it  was  printed,  which 
few  persons  did.  One  part  of  it  pleased  me  much. 
The  whole  was  belter  conceived  than  a  French¬ 
man  could  have  conceived  it ;  but  I  could  not 
forgive  him  for  writing  it  in  French  instead  of 
Italian,  nor  for  adapting  it  to  the  meridian  of 
the  Vatican.  Butler’s  translation  I  never  saw. 
He  has  restored  the  character  of  the  school  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  was  upon  a  par  with  the 
best  in  England,  when  Sydney  and  Fulk  Gre- 
vill  vVere  placed  there  on  the  same  day;  and 
when  the  boys  represented  plays  in  an  open 
amphitheatre,  Ibrmed  in  an  old  quarry,  between 
the  town-walls  and  the  Severn.  Churchyard 
describes  it.  . 

The  stanzas  in  the  ‘‘Gnomica,”  p.  163,  might 
have  passed  with  me  for  a  fragment  of  Gondi- 
bert.  They  have  just  that  tone  of  thoughtful 
feeling  which  distinguishes  that  poem  above  all 
others,  and  owing  to  which  (faulty  as  in  many 
respects  it  is)  I  never  take  it  up  witliout  deriv¬ 
ing  fresh  pleasure  from  it,  and  being  always  un¬ 
willing  to  lay  it  aside.  A  little,  I  think,  he  learnt 
from  Sir  J.  Davies ;  more  from  Lord  Brooke, 
who  is  the  most  thoughtful  of  all  poets.  Daven- 
ant  had  less  strength  of  mind  or  morals,  (as  his 
conversion  and  popery  prove,)  but  more  feeling: 
with  him  the  vein  ended.  You  trace  a  little  of 
it  in  Dryden’s  earlier  poems,  not  later.  You 
have  admirably  characterized  llie  poets  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  age. 

Do  you  recollect  the  portrait  of  Sydney  pre¬ 
fixed  to  Dr.  Zooch’s  life  of  him,  from  a  picture 
by  Velasquez,  at  Wentworth  Castle.  It  is  a 
good  likeness  of  Professor  Airey,  the  Cambridge 
mathematician,  who  was  a  youtliful  prodigy  in 
his  own  science ;  but  it  bears  no  resemblance 


whatever  either  to  the  miniature  which  you 
have  had  engraved,  or  to  the  portrait  in  the 
Sydney  papers.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  not  his  portrait,  especially  as  that 
want  of  resemblance  leads  me  very  much  to 
doubt  whether  Sydney  ever  could  have  sat  to 
Velasquez.  The  countenance  in  the  miniature 
is  feebler  thcui  I  should  have  looked  for, — more 
maidenly ; — and  that  again  in  the  Sydney  pa¬ 
pers  has  a  character  (quite  as  inappropriate)  of 
middle  age,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  degree 
of  coarseness. 

The  Sydney  papers  have  induced  me  to  judge 
less  unfavorably  than  I  used  to  do  of  Leicester, 
and  rather  to  agree  with  Sharon  Turner  in 
thinking  his  character  doubtful,  than  decidedly 
bad.  The  strongest  fact  against  him  is  what 
Strada  states, — that  he  engaged,  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  to  bring  about  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  the  old  religion,  if  Philip  would  favor 
him  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  the  Queen.  Strada 
affirms  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  letters ;  and  I  cannot  explain  his  conduct 
as  being  only  part  of  a  scheme  for  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  becoming 
thereby  better  acquainted  with  the  schemes  of 
its  confederates  in  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  character  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  seems  to  me 
in  a  certain  degree  a  guarantee  for  Leicester’s 
intentions.  So  is  Sir  Philip’s  too  ;  and  Leices¬ 
ter’s  friendship  lor  his  brother-in-law,  and  evi¬ 
dently  sincere  affection  for  his  nephew,  tell 
greatly  in  his  favor.  There  are  also  expressions 
in  his  will,  and  touches  of  feeling,  which  may 
surely  be  considered  as  sincere  indications,  not 
merely  of  tlie  state  of  mind  in  which  the  will 
was  written,  but  of  the  habit  of  mind.  What  a 
most  affecting  thing  is  his  mother’s  will !  In  the 
reverence  which  Sydney  must  have  felt  for  her 
memory,  and  in  his  grateful  aflection  for  his 
uncle,  you  may,  I  think,  account,  and  perhaps 
find  an  excuse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  Dudley  descent.  Even  his  father  taught 
him  to  pride  himself  upon  it. — Farewell,  my  dear 
sir,  and  believe  me,  &c. 

To  Sir  Egerton,  Bridges,  Bart.,  &c.,  Geneva. 

LETTER  IV. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly. — Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 

— Lord  Liverpool. — “History  of  Brazil.” — Sid¬ 
ney’s  “  Stella.” — Greene’s  “  Euphues.” — State 

of  Political  Parties. — Gloomy  forebodings. — John 

Bunyan. — Southey’s  Life  of  Sidney. 

Kes^cick',  loth  Oct.,  1830. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  : 

I  was  about  to  write  to  you,  and  apologize  for 
a  seeming  neglect  which  began  to  weigh  heavi¬ 
ly  upon  my  conscience,  when  your  miscellaneous 
sheet  arrived  by  this  day’s  post.  The  charac¬ 
ters  which  you  have  drawn  in  it  of  Romilly, 
Whitbread,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  I  am  very  well 
able  to  appreciate,  and  admire  them  accordingly. 
They  are  beautifully  and  most  discriminately 
delineated.  I  did  not  like  Romilly.  He  was 
more  an  antique  Roman,  or  a  modern  American, 
than  an  Englishman  in  his  feelings.  One  of  the 
best  speeches  which  I  remember  was  n^de  by 
Fraukland,  in  1810,  in  answer  to  a  motion  of  his 
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for  altering  some  of  the  criminal  laws ;  and  Ro- 
milly  was  disingenuous  enough  to  speak  of  it 
withcontemptas  something unintelligiole.  Whit¬ 
bread  1  like  still  less.  A  hint  was  once  thrown 
out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  me  to  account  for  the  freedom 
with  which  I  had  commented  on  some  of  his 
speeches  in  defence  of  Buonaparte :  his  party 
took  the  hint,  and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  me 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  informed 
of  this,  and  should  have  been  in  no  want  of  sup¬ 
porters  there ;  but  upon  further  consideration 
they  deemed  it  better  to  let  me  alone,  somewhat 
to  my  disappointment. 

Lord  Liverpool  wanted  nothing  but  courage 
to  have  been  the  best  and  wisest  minister  of 
modern  times ;  he  was  always  well-informed, 
always  considerate,  and  always  judicious  when 
he  ventured  to  act  upon  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  right.  But  in  compromising  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  he  virtually  (not  intentionally)  betrayed 
it ;  and  more  evils  are  likely  to  follow  from  that 
compromise  than  broke  loose  from  Pandora’s 
box. 

The  transcript  reached  me  safely ;  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  to  Professor 
Horner.  I  would  fain  send  you  the  “  History  of 
Brazil”  (my  best  work),  that  you  may  judge  by 
the  labor  already  bestowed  upon  it  how  greatly 
I  prize  any  information  which  may  enable  me 
to  render  it  less  imperfect ;  but  three  thick  quar¬ 
tos  are  of  unseemly  bulk  for  travelling  from 
London  to  Geneva.  I  will  consign  them,  there¬ 
fore,  to  Mr.  Q,uillinan’s  care,  that  they  may  be 
deposited  for  you  at  Lee  Priory. 

I  had  noticed  that  paper  in  the  Q,uarterly 
Review,  not  having  the  slighest  suspicion  that 
it  was  yours,  as  containing  an  unusual  portion 
of  knowledge,  and  being  i#a  strain  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  which  I  could  wholly  accord  ; 
and  I  made  a  note  of  reference  to  it,  respecting 
Sir  Robert  Dudley.  Sydney’s  Stella  cannot 
have  been  Lady  Rich,  because  his  poems  plain¬ 
ly  relate  to  a  successful  passion ;  and  because 
the  name  was  applied  to  his  widow.  Is  he  the 
first  person  who  used  it  as  a  feminine  name  ? 
I  incline  to  think  so,  because  it  is  evidently  used 
in  relation  to  Astrophel,  for  which  conceit  I  sup- 

ose  he  fixed  upon  it,  though  he  must  have 

nown  that  it  was  a  man’s  iiame  among  the 
Romans.  The  better  to  estimate  Sydney’s  de¬ 
serts,  I  have  been  reperusing  “  Euphues,”  and 
such  of  Greene’s  works  as  you  have  printed  in 

The  Archaica.”  The  latter  I  read  when  you 
published  them ;  the  former  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  book  first  came  into  my  hands.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  “  Euphues”  is,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  some  specimens  of  what  Swift  calls  Polite 
Conversation, — that  sort  of  vulgarity  had  under¬ 
gone  little  or  no  change  from  the  days  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  those  of  Q,.  Anne.  It  is  strange  that  this 
book  should  ever  have  been  popular,  and  still 
more  so  that  any  one  should  have  rendered  it 
into  modern  English  in  1716.  This  moderniza¬ 
tion  I  should  like  to  see.  It  contains,  also,  some¬ 
thing  upon  a  miniature  scale  of  those  vapid  and 
fine-drawn  conversations  which  were  carried  to 
the  farthest  point  of  wearisomeness  and  absurdity 
in  M.  Scudery’s  romances  ;  but  of  this  there  are 
earlier  examples,  but  in  French  and  Italian.  I 


do  not  suppose  any  thing  in  “  Euphues”  to  be 
original,  except  the  mannerism  of  its  pedan- 
try. 

I  hope  to  be  in  London  at  the  meeting  of 
Parliament :  since  the  Long  Parliament  no 
meeting  has  been  looked  for  with  so  much  ex¬ 
pectation,  nor  has  expectation  ever  before  w'orn 
such  a  “  cast  of  fear.”  Matters  are  to  be  consi¬ 
dered — and  mujst  be  considered — which  would 
require  all  the  strength  of  the  strongest  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest ;  and 
ours  is  at  present  weak,  miserably  weak,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  a  likelihood 
that  it  may  derive  support  from  some  of  those 
persons  who  are  beginning  to  see  the  danger 
which  threatens  all  our  institutions ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  fear  is  just  as  likely  to  make  others 
flv,  and  that  has  usually  been  the  policy  of  fee¬ 
ble  and  timid  men,  and  of  none  more  than  those 
who  now  compose  the  British  cabinet — that  of 
yielding  to  one  demand  after  another,  though 
with  the  certainty  that  every  concession  will 
bring  on  a  more  unreasonable  demand.  It  seems 
as  if  they  cared  for  nothing  more  than  how  to 
smooth  their  way  for  the  session.  There  is  a 
talk  of  giving  a  representative  to  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns :  and,  indeed,  there  is  so 
little  chance  of  preserving  the  old  system,  that 
those  who  most  regret  the  impossibility  of  main¬ 
taining  it,  will  be  contented  and  thankful  if  they 
can  only  avert  the  mischief  which  must  ensue  if 
the  elections  should  everywhere  be  placed  in 
the  power  of  the  populace. 

There  are  more  than  rumors  that  some  mea¬ 
sures  are  intended  against  the  church  property  : 
men  who  ought  not  to  express  such  fears  make 
no  scruple  of  saying  that  they  expect  to  see  the 
clergy  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  other 
sects, — that  is,  left  to  be  supported  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  their  respective  nocks.  This 
I  have  more  than  once  heard  from  persons  in 
influential  stations  ;  and  the  etfect  is,  that  people 
begin  instinctively  to  reconcile  themselves  as 
well  as  they  can  to  an  evil  which  they  are  thus 
led  to  expect:  for  in  losing  hope,  we  lose  in 
such  cases  most  of  the  strength  for  resistance, 
and  almost  all  the  motives  for  it.  While  the 
Catholic  question  was  afloat,  there  was  a  strong 
body  of  feeling  and  principle  in  the  country,  not 
only  ready  to  have  rallied  round  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  eager  to  do  so.  That  body  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  has  broken  up.  And  by  removing  that 
question  the  ^ministers,  instead  of  obtaining 
the  peace  for  which  they  paid  so  dear  a  price, 
find  that  they  have  only  unmasked  batteries 
which  could  never  have  opened  while  that  ques¬ 
tion  occupied  the  ground  in  I'ront.  The  cry  of 
Parliamentary  Refbrm  is  raised,  with  the  exam- 

f)le  of  the  Parisians,  to  encourage  the  Radicals 
lere :  Brabant  is  held  forth  to  the  Irish  as  an 
example  for  dissolving  the  Union  ;  and  then 
will  follow  the  demand  for  a  Catholic  Church 
establishment  in  Ireland ;  and  the  troubles  which 
might  have  (been)  averted  by  the  imprisoning 
three  or  four  agitators  a  few  years  ago,  will  not 
be  settled  a  few  years  hence,  without  the  most 
dangerous  war  that  has  ever  shaken  these  king¬ 
doms.  Add  to  this,  that  infidelity  and  fanaticism 
are  advancing  pan*  among  the  middle  and 
lower  orders,  and  that  agrarian  principles  are 
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sensibly  making  a  progress  among  those  who 
have  nothing  to  lose. 

Gladly  would  I  abstract  myself  wholly  from 
such  subjects,  were  it  possible,  and  live  in  the 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  literary  pursuits ; 
but  political  considerations  are  now  like  the 
winds  and  waves  in  a  tempest;  there  is  no  es¬ 
cape  from  them,  no  place  where  those  who  are 
at  sea  can  be  at  rest,  or  cease  to  hear  and  to 
feel  the  storm. 

The  paper  upon  Bunyan  in  the  last  Q.uarterly 
Review  is  by  8ir  Walter.  He  has  not  observed; 
and  1,  when  I  wrote  the  life,  had  forgotten,  that 
the  complete  design  of  a  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is 
to  be  found  in  Lucian’s  Hermotimus.  Not  that 
Bunyan  ever  saw  it  there ;  but  that  the  obvious 
allegory  had  presented  itself  to  Lucian’s  mind, 
as  to  many  others.  My  only  article  in  the  num¬ 
ber  is  a  short  one  upon  the  Negro  New  Testa¬ 
ment  :  as  a  philological  curiosity  that  Testament 
is  the  most  remarkable  that  has  fallen  in  my 
way. 

My  life  of  Sydney  lengthens  before  me,  and  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  it  till  I  can  get  at  the 
two  Ollier  collections  of  Hubert  Languet’s  let¬ 
ters,  besides  those  which  were  addressed  to  Syd¬ 
ney  himself.  Then,  too,  I  shall  better  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  Languet  has  been 
rightly  supposed  to  be  the  Junius  Brutus  of  that 
age ;  at  present,  what  I  have  gathered  of  his 
character  inclines  me  to  think  otherwise.  I 
w’ish,  and  ought  also,  to  read  the  letters  of 
Mornay  du  Plessis,  which  not  long  ago  were 
published.  Montaigne  and  I  ditfer  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  that  he  liked  better  to  forge  his  mind  than 
to  furnish  it ;  and  I  am  much  more  disposed  to 
lay  in  knowledge  than  to  lay  doubt.  Mere  in¬ 
clination  now  would  induce  me  always  to  read, 
and  seldom — very  seldom,  to  write.  This  upon 
me  is  the  effect  of  time.  I  hope  this  may  find 
you  again  restored. 

Yours  sincerely,  R.  S. 

To  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  Bart.,  &c.,  Geneva. 

(There  are  several  clerical  errors  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  part  of  this  letter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
ended  in  some  haste.) 


THE  DEATH  OF  BONAPARTE  AT  ST. 
HELENA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  DE  LAMARTINE. 

High  on  a  rock  Inshed  by  the  plaintive  wave. 
From  far  the  mariner  discerns  a  grave, 

Time  has  not  yet  the  narrow  stone  defaced  ; 
But  thorns  and  ivy  have  their  tendrils  bound, 
Benouth  the  verdant  covering  woven  round, 

A  broken  sceptre’s  traced. 

Here  lies — without  a  name  his  relics  rest. 

But  'tis  in  characters  of  blood  impressed. 

On  every  conquered  region  of  the  world, 

On  bronze  and  marble,  on  each  bosom  brave. 
And  on  the  heart  of  every  trembling  slave 
Beneath  his  chariot  hurled. 


Three  little  steps  may  measure  the  low  mound. 
And  not  a  murmur  from  the  grave  resound  ; 

The  warrior  may  be  spurned  by  rival’s  feet, 
Insects  may  buz  around  that  lofiy  brow ; 

For  his  imperial  shade  hears  only  now 
The  surge  unceasing  beat. 

Proudly  disdaining  what  the  w’orld  admired, 
Dominion  only  his  stern  soul  required ; 

All  obstacles,  all  foes  his  might  o’ercame. 
Straight  to  the  goal,  swift  as  the  winged  dart 
Flew  his  command,  though  through  a  friend’s 
warm  heart. 

And  reached  its  deadly  aim. 

Never  to  cheer  him  was  the  banquet  spread. 

Nor  wine  all  crimson  in  the  goblet  shed  ; 

Streams  of  another  purple  pleased  his  eye ; 

Fixed  as  the  soldier  watching  braced  in  arms 
He  had  no  smiles  for  gentle  beauty’s  charms. 

Nor  for  her  tears  a  sigh. 

His  joys  were  the  clang  of  arms,  the  battle  peal. 
The  flash  of  morning  on  the  polished  steel ; 

His  hand  alone  caressed  his  war-horse  fleet. 
Whilst  like  a  wind  the  white  descending  mane 
Furrowed  the  bloody  dust,  and  all  the  slain 
Lay  crushed  beneath  his  feet. 

To  be  the  thought  and  life  of  a  whole  age. 

To  blunt  the  poignard — enmity  assuage — 

To  shake,  and  then  establish  tottering  state  ; 

And  by  the  lightning  his  own  cannons  pour 
To  win  the  game  of  empires  o’er  and  o’er, — 

Proud  dream  ! — Resplendent  fate  ! 

’Tis  said  that  in  his  last  long  dying  moan. 

Before  eternity  subdued  alone, 

A  troubled  glance  did  up  to  heaven  ascend. 

That  mercy’s  sign  had  touched  the  scornful  man. 
That  his  proud  life  a  holy  Name  began. 

Began — but  dared  imt  end  ! 

Complete  the  word ! — pronounce  the  sacred  Name, 
Our  deeds  and  heroes  are  not  weighed  the  same. 

God  pardons  or  condemns,  He  crowns.  He  reigns ; 
Speak  without  dread,  —  He  comprehends  thy 
thought. 

Tyrants  or  slaves  each  to  account  are  brought 
For  sceptres,  or  for  chains  ! 

Canal  across  Suez. — A  private  letter  from  Al¬ 
exandria  announces  the  intention  of  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  long 
proposed  work  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  by  means  of  a  canal  to  be  cut  from 
Suez  to  Palusium. —  Court  Journal. 

Excavations  on  the  site  of  Nineveh. — By 
order  of  the  French  Consul  at  Mossoul,  excavations 
are  being  made  on  the  ground  formerly  covered  by 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  was  situated  on  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  opposite  the  present  town  of  Mossoul.  The 
remains  of  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  [are  cov¬ 
ered  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  in  cuneiform 
characters,  have  recently  been  brought  to  light,  a 
discovery  the  more  important,  as  no  sculptured 
monument  of  the  Assyrians  was  supposed  to  be  in 
existence.  The  government  have  desired  M.  Botta 
to  prosecute  his  undertaking. — Ibid. 

Thorwaldsen’s  Collection.  —  Thorwaldsen 
has  thrown  open  his  splendid  collection  of  pictures 
and  marbles  to  the  public  at  Copenhagen,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  has  declared  his  intention  to  bequeath 
the  whole  upon  certain  conditions,  to  that  city. — Ib. 
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BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 

From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

CHATEAUBRIAND  AND  DE  GENOUDE. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand  was 
in  that  very  garden  at  Lausanne  of  which 
Gibbon  has  written — 

“  Instead  of  a  small  house  between  a  street 
and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a  spacious 
and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north 
side  with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a 
beautiful  and  boundless  horizon.  A  garden  of 
four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M. 
Deiguerdun ;  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of 
meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to  the  lake  of 
Leman,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  the  Lake  is 
crowned  by  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy. 
My  books  and  my  acquaintances  had  been  first 
united  in  London  ;  but  this  happy  position  of  my 
library  in  town  and  country  was  finally  reserved 
for  Lausanne.” 

And  who  that  has  read  his  eloquent  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  commencement  and  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  history  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  can  forget  that, 
whilst — 

“  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea 
of  writing  that  work  first  started  to  his  mind 

it  was  in  the  garden  at  Lausanne  just  refer¬ 
red  to,  that  he  terminated  his  labors: — 

“  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th 
of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page 
in  a  summerhouse  in  my  garden.  After  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  herceau, 
or  coverecl  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a 
prospect  of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  se¬ 
rene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  ot  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had 
taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree¬ 
able  companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be 
the  future  fate  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  must  be  short  and  precarious.” 

Yes! — there  we  were  in  the  self-same 
garden.  The  acacias  still  waved  their  gold¬ 
en  hair;  the  summerhouse  yet  existed; 
the  “  ftcrccaw”  was  not  destroyed  ;  and  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  \vas  walking  with  the  aged 

Madame - ,  the  first  love  of  the  self-same 

Gibbon. 

Ah !  how  time  had  rolled  on  !  How  its 
cflfacing  fingers  had  left  scarcely  a  trace  of 
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those  features  where  beauty  had  once  loved 
to  dwell !  And  how  now  she  described  the 
person  of  her  former  enthusiastic  admirer, 
who,  having  prostrated  himself  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  at  her  feet,  imploring  her  to  accept 
his  hand  and  heart,  \vas  unable  to  raise  him¬ 
self  from  the  ground  and  gain  his  erect 
posture,  until  she  rang  for  her  servant,  and 
directed  him  to  assist  the  abject  lover  from 
the  ground !  What  a  host  of  historical 
and  biographical  remembrances  rushed  to 
my  mind  when  I  beheld  the  French  poet 
and  philosopher  engaged  in  a  cheerful 
“cowsene”  with  one  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  writer  of  the 
most  eloquent  history  the  world  hath  yet 
seen  in  any  language  or  in  any  clime  ! 

And  there  was  the  deep  blue  lake,  on 
whose  magical  waters  Gibbon  had  so  often 
gazed !  And  there  the  same  garden  in 
which  Lord  Sheffield,  Necker,  Charles 
James  Fox,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
had  so  often  wandered  with  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  I  And  there  were  those  glorious 
mountains  on  which  their  eyes  had  so  often 
feasted  !  And  there  was  the  dark  grandeur 
of  retreating  rocks,  but  lighted  on  their 
tops  with  eternal  snow !  And  there  was 
that  placid  village  of  Ouchy  lying  quite 
meekly  in  the  valley,  with  the  slopes  cover¬ 
ed  with  roses  and  vines,  flowers  and  luxuri¬ 
ance  down  to  the  water’s  edge  !  And  we 
talked  of  other  days,  and  beings  long  since 
consigned  to  the  earth  and  the  worm,  but 
whose  works,  unimpaired  by  time,  or  un¬ 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  years,  were  still 
the  admiration  of  successive  generations. 
So  we  talked  of  Tell,  and  of  La  Harpe,  and 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  of  the  Swiss 
reformers,  and  of  men  of  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  of  a  heaven  where 
there  should  be  no  divisions,  no  sections, 
and  no  sectarians ! 

Chateaubriand  was  full  of  Rome,  of  the 
imperial  city,  of  the  infallible  chief  of  an 
infallible  church,  of  the  privileges  and  ad¬ 
vantages  he  was  about  to  enjoy  as  ambas¬ 
sador  to  his  Holiness  from  Charles  the 
Tenth, — for  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Papal 
States  when  I  met  him  ;  and  his  conversa¬ 
tion  was  most  eloquent  when  he  talked  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  of  the 
invariable  essence  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  the  repose  of  his  own  spirit  when 
he  thought  and  believed  that  he  also  was 
an  engrafted  member  of  that  holy  fellow¬ 
ship  which  was  begun  on  earth  to  endure 
for  ever. 

Chateaubriand  had  undertaken  the  mis¬ 
sion  on  which  he  was  proceeding,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  absenting  himself  during 
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an  approaching  period  of  severe  political 
conflict,  in  which  his  voice  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  Babel  of  party  hostility  and  cla¬ 
mor,  than  from  any  other  motive,  either 
moral,  political,  or  religious.  With  his  fine 
discriminating  mind  he  beheld  the  coming 
storm.  He  perceived  that  the  party  of  the 
“Counter-Revolution”  had  resolved  on 
urging  the  king  to  a  reaction  ;  and  that  the 
opposition  of  such  men  as  Roy,  Perier,  and 
Royer  Collard,  had  become  less  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  more  intense.  He  was  accused  of 
fear,  of  want  of  consistent  energy,  of  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  tremulousness  ;  and  Martain- 
ville,  with  his  satires  and  his  venom,  spoke 
of  such  men  as  the  author  of  The  Genius 
of  Christianity  as  being  infected  with  “  the 
poison  of  liberalism.”  Whilst  Martignac 
and  Chateaubriand  defended  the  monarchy 
with  the  Charta,  Martainville  and  the  men 
of  the  old  monarchy  called  for  “  coups- 
d'etat^''*  and  asked,  “  What  need  have  we  of 
any  other  Charta  than  the  will  of  the  best 
of  princes  1”  They  sought  to  bring  into 
disgrace  or  contempt  the  man  wdio,  in  1814, 
had  written  his  celebrated  brochure,  De 
Buonaparte  et  des  Bourboyis^  et  de  la  necessite 
de  se  rallier  d  nos  princes  Legitimes^  pour  le 
honheur  de  la  France^  et  celui  de  V Europe. 
Fourteen  years  had  passed  away.  The 
services  of  Chateaubriand,  though  not  for¬ 
gotten,  w'ere  too  remote  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  “  he  is  infected  with  Constitu¬ 
tionalism  !”  was  the  cry  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  degrade  him.  And  yet  it 
should  have  been  remembered  that  with 
truth  could  he  exclaim, — 

“  Since  the  epoch  of  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  d’Enghien,  I  have  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  run  all  the  risks  of  fortune!  Every 
six  months  I  have  been  threatened  that  1 
should  be  shot,  or  put  to  the  sword,  or  im¬ 
prisoned  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Still  I 
did  not  the  less  follow  the  course  which  my 
duty  indicated,  as  one  I  ought  to  pur¬ 
sue.” 

But  so  it  w'as.  Peace  and  plenty  had 
brought  with  them  not  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  happiness  and  repose,  but  a  spirit 
of  rebellion,  and  a  determination,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  demand  more  than  the  Charta 
granted,  and,  on  the  other,  to  withdraw 
concessions  w’hich  had  been  w’isely  made. 
Thus  the  mon.archy  w'as  placed  in  peril,  and 
public  liberties  w’ere  rendered  less  secure. 
The  poet,  the  orator,  the  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher,  perceived  all  this  ;  and,  faithful  to  his 
past  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the 
princes  he  had  served  w’ith  such  devotion, 
and  to  wdiose  illustrious  race  he  continued 
so  warmly  attached,  that  a  counter-revolu- 


I  tion  and  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of 
I  1788  was  impossible. 

I  One  of  the  senseless  calumnies  at  that 
time  heaped  on  Chateaubriand  w’as,  that 
“  his  tastes  w’ere  English,  that  he  had  been 
one  who  had  eulogized  that  mixed  form  of 
government  w^hich  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  Charta;  and  that  France  owed  all 
her  modern  calamities,  and  approaching 
w'oes,  to  xhe  parliamentary  system  /” 

The  truth  w'as,  that  Chateaubriand  had 
not  been  an  idle  and  an  ignorant  spectator 
of  the  events  of  the  then  past  forty  years. 
It  could  not  be  said  of  him  “that  he  had 
forgotten  nothing  and  learned  nothing.” 
His  expansive  and  noble  heart  had  certain¬ 
ly  forgotten  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  exercised  towards  him  both  by  the 
Revolution,  the  Republic,  and  the  Empire  ; 
but  he  had  well  observed  what  France  had 
been  and  what  she  was,  and  he  therefore 
sought  to  render  her  government  popular 
w  ithout  being  democratic,  and  monarchical 
without  being  reactionary.  When  his  friends 
denied  that  he  was  “/oo  English,”  and  ad¬ 
duced  in  proof  of  this  the  very  pamphlet 
I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  he  had  even  forgotten  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  immense  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Bourbons,  as  a  race,  owed  to  the 
English  nation,  they  were  met  by  the  cry, 
“Ah!  but  read  the  appendix  to  the  second 
edition,  in  which  England  is  glorified  at  the 
expense  of  all  besides !  This  Chateaubriand 
is  one  of  those  to  whom  w'e  owe  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  parliamentary  system.” 

And  as  the  noble  and  beautiful  language 
of  Chateaubriand  on  this  occasion  has  been 
so  unjustlj’^  and  unkindly  produced  against 
him,  in  order  to  excite  the  prejudices  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Anti-English  party  in 
France,  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recalling  public  attention  to  his 
glowing  panegyric  of  the  Prince  Regent 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : — 

“  Several  persons,”  said  Chateaubriand, 

“  have  remarked,  not  without  astonishment,  that 
in  my  last  work  when  speaking  of  the  generosity 
of  the  great  powers  who  have  of  late  delivered 
us,  I  should  not  have  made  mention  of  England ! 

I  admit  the  justice  of  this  reproach,  and  I  am 
grieved  to  the  heart  at  my  omission ;  but  my 
excuse  must  be  the  real  one, — the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  I  w’as  contemplating,  and 
tlie  rapidity  with  which  I  wrote  the  pamphlet 
in  question.  *  *  But,  sir,  no  French¬ 

man  can  ever  forget,  I  trust,  that  which  he  owes 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  and  to  the 
noble  people  who  have  so  pow’erfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  our  emancipation.  The  flags  of  Spain 
also  floated  in  the  armies  of  Henry  the  Fourth; 
and  they  reappear  in  the  battalions  which  re¬ 
store  to  us  our  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  We  are 
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too  sensible  of  true  glory  not  to  admire  this 
Lord  Wellington^  in  whose  character  we  see  so 
strikingly  r^roduced  the  virtues  and  the  talents 
of  our  own  Turenne.  Do  we  not  feel  touched 
even  to  tears  when  we  contemplate  this  truly 
great  man,  Wellington,  promising,  at  the  time 
of  our  retreat  from  Portugal,  two  guineas  for 
each  French  prisoner  who  should  be  brought  to 
him  living  ?  By  virtue  of  the  force  of  Ids  moral 
character,  and  its  influence  over  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  this  same  Lord  Wellington,  more  as  the 
effect  of  that  character,  than  as  the  result  of 
military  discipline,  miraculously  brought  into  a 
state  of  subjugation,  on  entering  into  our  prov¬ 
inces,  the  resentment  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  one  word, 
it  w'as  around  his  standard  that  the  first  cry  of 
‘F/re  le  roiP  aroused  our  unfortunate  country  ; 
and,  instead  of  a  captive  French  prince,  this  new 
Black  Prince  was  brought  back  to  Bordeaux  as 
the  king  of  emancipated  France !” 

The  concluding  passage  is  so  delicate,] 
eloquent,  and  touching,  that  1  dare  not 
translate  it : — 

“  Lorsque  le  Roi  Jean  fut  conduit  k  Londres, 
touche  de  la  generosite  d’Edouard,  il  s’  attacha 
i  ses  vainqueurs,  et  revint  mourir  dans  la  terre 
de  sa  captivite,  comme  s’il  eut  prevu  que  cette 
terre  serait  dans  la  suite  le  dernier  asile  du  der¬ 
nier  rejeton  de  sa  race,  et  qu’un  jour  les  de¬ 
scendants  des  Talbot  et  des  Chandos  recueil- 
leraient  la  posterite  proscrite  de  la  Hire  et  des 
Duguesclin.” 

That  the  Buonapartists,  the  remnants  of 
the  roughshod  republicans,  and  the  once 
devoted  lovers  of  the  barbarous  politics  of 
Robespierre  and  of  Marat,  should  have 
hated  Chateaubriand  for  language  so  cre¬ 
ditable  to  his  heart  and  his  understanding, 
would  have  excited  no  surprise;  but  that 
the  polished  courtiers  of  a  once  banished 
dynasty  should  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
obligations  they  owed  to  the  English  and 
their  government,  as  to  have  attacked  him 
for  his  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
Great  Britain,  is  a  fact  which  reflects  no 
credit  on  the  men  who  were  so  oblivious. 

But  1  have  headed  this  Reminiscence, 
“  Chateaubriand  and  De  Genoude  /”  Why 
have  I  done  so  1  Why  have  I  not  kept  dis¬ 
tinct  the  memorials  and  reminiscences  of 
the  author  of  Atala  et  RenCy  of  the  Corres-  \ 
pondence  of  the  Baron  de  Grimm  and  Diderot y  \ 
and  of  Le  Gtnie  du  Christianisme  1  And 
why  have  I  confounded  them  with  the  poli¬ 
tical  writings  of  De  Genoude,  the  apologist 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  counsellor  of  demi-mea- 
sures  of  a  reactionary  character,  and  the 
able  and  most  accomplished  editor  of  La 
Gazette  de  France  ?  I  shall  answer  this  in¬ 
quiry  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible  ; 
but  my  reasons  being  connected  with  the  | 
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histor}’^  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  a  few  sentences. 

In  1826,  27, .and  28,  the  character  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Bourbon  government  be¬ 
came  materially  changed.  Many  years  of 
very  great  physical  prosperity,  and  of  un¬ 
disturbed  peace,  had  placed  the  middling 
classes  in  France  in  a  condition  of  con¬ 
siderable  ease  and  enjoyment.  An  immense 
annual  expentliture  by  foreigners  in  Paris 
of  large  incomes,  all  drawn  from  foreign 
lands,  and  expended  in  precious  metals, 
tended  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  tradesmen, 
shopkeepers,  and  merchants,  every  year  ; 
and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  France  when 
purses  get  full,  the  lesser  educated  classes 
become  insolent  and  dominating.  The  Op¬ 
position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  back¬ 
ed  by  the  clamorous  demands  of  out-of-door 
legislators,  were  less  prudent  in  their 
speeches,  and  less  careful  and  monarchical 
in  their  acts,  and  the  press  was  daring  and 
insolent  in  its  unconstitutional  demands. 
The  Gazette  de  Francey  at  the  head  of  which 
was  M.  de  Genoude,  a  young  man  full  of 
fire,  eloquence,  and  convictions  of  a  very 
decided  monarchical  tendency,  engaged 
with  zeal  and  talent  in  the  cause  of  insulted 
royalty  ;  and  defended  with  genius,  taste, 
and  ardor,  a  cause  which  he  really  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  in  danger.  The  gentleman  just 
named  was  a  layman,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  church,  of  devotedness  to  his  king 
and  princes,  and  of  zeal  for  monarchical 
institutions.  He  believed  not  in  the  demo- 
cratical  articles  of  the  Charta  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the 
Romish  clergy  exercised  their  just  influence 
in  the  provinces,  that  a  revolution  for  po¬ 
pular  principles  would  be  impossible.  “JVo 
concession  /”  was  his  cry  and  his  w  atch- 
word  ;  and  he  would  point  out  day  by  day, 
in  his  most  talented  GazettCy  how  Louis 
XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  old  dynas¬ 
ty,  had  been  lost,  ruined,  by  a  system  of 
concession  to  unjust  demands  and  to  revo¬ 
lutionary  factions.  The  royal  family  was 
thus  placed  in  a  difficult  and  most  arduous 
position.  They  relied  on  such  men  as  De 
Genoude.  They  were  urged  on  by  such 
men  as  Martainville.  The  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stants,  the  Periers,  the  Roys,  and  the  Col- 
lards,  of  the  Chambers  exclaimed,  “No  re¬ 
action  !”  Their  opponents  replied  by  de¬ 
manding  that  “the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  respected  !”  “  France  is  older 

than  her  princes !”  cried  the  opposition. 
“  France  is  the  Bourbons,  and  she  is  nothing 
without  them,”  replied  M.  de  Genoude. 
This  war  of  words  ended  in  a  war  of  blows, 
and  the  court  w'as  induced  to  believe  that 
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M.  de  Marllgnnc  was  too  constitutional  for 
the  French  monarchy.  When  he  cried, 
“We  march  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  !”  the 
journal  of  M.  de  Genoude  entreated  the 
king  to  dissolve  the  chamber,  to  call  toge¬ 
ther  new  deputies,  to  make  an  appeal  to 
monarchical  France,  and  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation  which  should  shake  most  terribly 
the  Liberals.  The  advice  was  taken,  the 
experiment  was  made,  and  the  Prince  de 
Poliernac  was  called  to  office.  It  w’as  at 

O 

this  period,  which  preceded  this  entry  of 
M.  de  Polignac  into  power,  that  I  first  saw' 
M.  de  Genoude.  Young,  handsome,  fasci¬ 
nating,  eloquent,  persuasive,  full  of  deep 
love  for  France,  and  of  earnestness  almost 
unexampled,  in  manner  and  style,  De  Ge¬ 
noude  was  the  most  attractive  of  compa¬ 
nions,  and  the  most  winning  of  conversa¬ 
tionalists.  The  Courrier  Franc^ais  and  the 
Constitutionnel  were  then  carrying  on  a 
desperate  w'ar  against  the  monarchy  and 
the  princes  ;  and  songsters,  caricaturists, 
and  feuilletonists,  all  joined  in  the  yell, 
which  proceeded  from  multitudes  of  most 
jarring  and  discordant  voices.  It  was  then 
that  Chateaubriand  besought  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  hectoring  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  by  the  fury  of  the  De  Corcelles, 
Salvertes,  Lafayettes,  and  Lafittes  of  the 
press,  or  the  deputies,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  not  to  be  goaded,  or  excited,  or  driven 
to  acts  of  political  reaction,  on  the  other. 
Less  matured  in  his  view's,  though  not  less 
sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  than  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Genoude 
thought  a  certain  amount  of  reaction  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  was  by  no  means  prepared  to 
advise  a  line  of  policy  which  should  hazard 
the  possibility  of  a  second  revolution.  He 
was  less  prudent  than  Chateaubriand,  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  but  he,  also,  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  violence  or  threats  would  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  the  princes  he  loved. 
“Be  firm!”  cried  De  Genoude.  “Resort 
to  the  protecting  clauses  of  the  chamber ! 
Dissolve — dissolve,  again  and  again,  as  the 
charter  authorizes  you  to  do.”  But  this 
system  w'as  one  of  legality,  and  did  not  in¬ 
clude,  even  in  its  spirit,  the  principle  of 
“  coups  d'etat.''^ 

When  the  great  and  the  good  Chateau¬ 
briand  accepted  the  post  of  French  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  court  of  Kome,  M.  de  Genoude 
regarded  the  nomination  as  one  of  too  lib¬ 
eral  a  character;  and  afterwards,  w’hen, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
he  resigned  that  post,  the  Gazette  posi¬ 
tively  blamed  him.  But  what  says  the 
Abbe  de  Genoude  nowl  He  admits,  that 
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if  the  counsels  of  Chateaubriand  had  been 
follow’ed,  the  events  of  1830  w'ould  not 
have  occurred.  From  that  period  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour,  on  all  vast  questions  of  dynasty 
and  of  principle,  these  tw’O  distinguished 
patriots  and  philosophers  have  agreed ; 
and  they  both  now'  perceive  the  errors 
committed  on  all  sides,  and  the  results  of 
w'hich  can  still  only  be  partially  and  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.  For  these  reasons, 

I  have  alw'ays  associated  in  my  mind  the 
names  of  Chateaubriand  and  De  Genoude 
together.  He  who  said,  in  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  tempestuous  times,  in  moments 
of  great  irritation  and  personal  danger, 
W’hen  addressing  himself  to  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  “  Madam^  your  son  is  my  king^*^  has 
in  De  Genoude  a  contemporary  every  w’ay 
worthy  of  being  so,  both  for  his  courage 
and  his  dignity.  Neither  Chateaubriand 
nor  De  Genoude  desired  a  counter-revolu¬ 
tion.  This  is  certain.  But  the  former  per¬ 
ceived,  before  the  latter,  that  it  must  take 
place ;  whilst  the  latter,  when  it  occurred, 
made  amazing  efforts  to  save  the  royalty 
from  being  involved  in  its  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences.  Then,  however,  it  was  too 
late ;  and  both  Chateaubriand  and  De  Ge¬ 
noude  have  subsequently  labored  together 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  evils  in 
which  it  W'as  involved  from  1830  to  1835. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been,  as  be¬ 
fore,  conservative  rather  than  anti-revo¬ 
lutionary  ;  and  as  their  efforts  have  been 
similar,  and  the  result  of  those  efforts  satis¬ 
factory,  I  cannot  but  associate  them  in  my 
mind,  and  now  produce  them  in  the  same 
picture. 

As  Paganini  w'as  the  Apollo  of  the  violin, 
and  Huerta  is  still  of  the  guitar,  so  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  De  Genoude  are  in  conver¬ 
sation  the  most  seductive  of  men.  I  do 
not  mean  of  women’s  hearts  or  of  women’s 
admiration,  though  of  both  they  have  had 
their  full  share,  but  I  mean  that  they  spell¬ 
bind  you  by  their  tongues,  rivet  yoli  down 
to  your  position,  from  w'hich  you  cannot 
extricate  yourself ;  and  whilst  Chateau¬ 
briand  is  the  Paganini,  De  Genoude  is  the 
Huerta  of  the  concert.  The  one,  rich  in 
classic  lore,  with  an  imagination  fertile  in 
both  the  fables  and  realities  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  with  a  ripe  and  unctuous  flow¬ 
ing  of  old  things  and  new,  passing  to  you 
from  his  well-stored  memory,  now  causes 
you  to  breathe  less  freely,  and  your  heart 
to  beat  less  frequently,  as  he  converses  of 
by-gone  days  adorned  as  they  are  by  clas¬ 
sical  illustrations  ;  and  then  makes  your 
pulse  move  quicker  than  before  by  strains 
of  love,  and  descriptions  of  scenery,  which 
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DO  one  can  give  with  equal  grace  and  ani¬ 
mation.  But  De  Genoude  succeeds  him  ! 
He  speaks  to  you  only  of  France.  He  is 
not  ignorant,  indeed,  of  other  lands,  peo¬ 
ple,  or  dynasties.  He  also  could  converse 
of  fabled  deities  and  of  fabled  climes  ;  but 
France  is  now  the  one  great  object  of  his 
affections,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  is  that 
of  his  obedience  and  veneration.  There 
is  so  much  of  similarity  in  these  great 
men,  that  1  have  yoked  them  together,  not 
from  ignorance  of  the  points  on  which 
they  differ,  but  from  acquaintance  with 
those  on  which  they  are  agreed. 

When  first  I  saw  De  Genoude  he  was  a 
layman,  a  married  man,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  admirable  of  husbands,  and  who 
rendered  his  wife  one  of  the  happiest  of 
her  sex  by  his  true-hearted  and  most  de¬ 
voted  love.  His  case  was  one  of  many, 
many  others,  I  am  always  happy  to  ad¬ 
duce,  of  French  matrimonial  bliss.  It  is  a 
vulgar  calumny,  and  nothing  better,  which 
asserts  that  connubial  bliss,  in  France,  is 
restricted  to  the  poor.  I  have  seen  ex¬ 
amples,  almost  innumerable,  in  the  higher 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  ranks  of  French 
life  ;  and  I  proclaim  it  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  if  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
they  are  often  most  harmoniously  and  hap¬ 
pily  celebrated  in  France.  However,  wdien 
first  I  saw  De  Genoude,  he  cost  me  the 
loss  of  a  very  excellent  dinner  ;  for  I  had 
the  happiness  to  sit  next  to  him,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  music  of  his  voice  and  the  thrilling 
eloquence  of  his  conversation.  He  began 
w'ith  the  soup.  I  took  but  one  spoonful. 
The  rest  was  cleared  away.  Fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  game,  entremets,  and  all  sorts  of 
“  sw’eet  things,”  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  repast  was  terminated  I 
was  literally  aw  fully  hungry  !  I  have  con¬ 
versed  w’ith  many  men  and  in  many  lands, 
and  have  been  amused,  profited,  and  de¬ 
lighted  ; — but  I  really  think,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  that  the  most  absorbing  of  all 
conversationalists  is  De  Genoude.  Deep 
thoughts,  rapid  conceptions,  varied  de¬ 
scriptions,  exciting  and  appropriate  anec¬ 
dotes,  a  grouping  of  men  and  things  most 
bewildering  by  their  number  and  wdtchery, 
are  all  happily  combined  in  his  conversa¬ 
tional  powers  ;  and  the  feeling  and  energy 
with  w'hich  all  is  uttered,  bearing  upon 
some  great  and  magnificent  principle,  form 
together  an  amount  of  attractiveness  w'hich 
defies  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  at  all  to 
resist,  much  less  effectually  to  withstand. 
I  have  seen  violent  Buonapartists  and  ultra- 
Liberals  so  “  mesmerized”  by  his  syren 
song,  so  baffled  by  his  enchanting  elo¬ 


quence,  or  so  led  captive  by  his  close  and 
logical  reasoning,  as  to  be  w'holly  unable 
to  reply,  'fhe  next  day  they  were  angry, 
nay,  indignant,  with  themselves  at  their 
ow  n  defeat,  and  sighed  to  renew  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  eve.  But  w'hen  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  again  presented  itself,  they  have 
been  once  more  silent  in  his  presence,  not 
from  fear,  but  from  joy,  from  a  sort  of  in¬ 
tellectual  delight  arising  out  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  before  them  of  commanding 
pow’ers  and  of  astounding  eloquence. 

One  of  the  favorite  maxims  of  De  Ge¬ 
noude,  and  w'hich  for  years  he  has  enforced 
on  the  readers  of  the  Gazette^  is  this,  “  La 
revolte  rCest  jamais  permise''  That  is  to 
say,  that  God  does  not  authorize  rebellion  ; 
that  justice  does  not  authorize  rebellion  ; 
that  the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  race,  does 
not  call  for  it ;  that  the  law's  of  society  are 
opposed  to  it;  that  the  redress  of  wrongs 
does  not  sanction  it ;  that  even  the  rights 
of  men  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  that  there 
is  no  slavery  so  severe,  excessive,  and 
tyrannical,  as  the  slavery  inflicted  by  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellion.  It  is  a  magnificent  treat 
to  listen  to  De  Genoude  when  he  takes  in 
hand  such  a  maxim  as  this,  and  illustrates 
and  enforces  it.  Oppose  him  if  you  will, 
that  does  not  annoy  him  ;  question  him  if 
you  w’ill,  that  does  not  disturb  him ;  abuse 
him  if  you  w’ill,  that  does  not  vex  or  irri¬ 
tate  him.  Still,  still  he  proclaims,  “La 
revolte  rCest  jamais  permise He  begins 
w'ith  the  garden  of  Eden.  He  brings  the 
trees  and  the  flow’ers,  the  umbrageous 
walks  and  the  perennial  foliage,  the  bright 
heavens  and  the  spangled  fields,  the  w'arb- 
ling  birds,  and  the  voice  of  a  sinless  and 
undying  creation  before  you ;  and  he  asks 
you  w’hether  the  principle  of  revolt  was 
there  1  No!  all  w’as  submission,  obedi¬ 
ence,  love.  But  the  principle  of  rebellion 
W’as  introduced,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of 
degradation  follow’ed,  the  dignity  of  man 
fell  W’ith  the  loss  of  his  obedience  ;  and  re¬ 
proaches,  addressed  both  to  God  and  to 
his  helpmate,  show’ed  how  happiness  de¬ 
pended  on  dependence.  But  did  God  per¬ 
mit  this  rebellion  1  Did  he  allow  it  to  suc¬ 
ceed  1  Was  it  a  triumph  more  than  mo¬ 
mentary  1  The  angel  with  the  flaming 
sw’ord  answered  all  such  inquiries.  The 
curse  on  the  w’oman,  her  subjection,  and 
her  sorrow,  w’ere  the  best  replies  to  all 
suspicions  that  God  w’ould  admit  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  revolt  into  His  code,  or  into  His  do¬ 
minions.  And  the  serpent  biting  the  dust, 
closed  the  exhibition  of  the  practical  proofs 
that  “  La  revolte  n\st  jamais  permue'"*  by 
Heaven. — But  yet  man  increased!  That 
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increase  was  painful,  but  it  was  prolific. 
Though  man  was  a  sinner,  he  multiplied; 
and  though  his  dondnion  was  accompanied 
with  toil,  misery,  and  woe,  yet  he  had  do¬ 
minion.  His  sins  became  as  enormous  as 
his  race,  and  his  rebellion  was  desperate 
and  decided.  But  was  that  revolt  per¬ 
mitted  1  The  deluge  replied  to  the  inquiry  ; 
and  “Rocks,  save  us!”  “  Mountains,  fall 
upon  us  and  hide  us!”  were  the  exclama¬ 
tions  which  proclaimed  by  their  vehemence 
and  their  misery,  “  JV’on — la  revolte  n'est  ja¬ 
mais  permise And  what  was  the  atonement 
itself  1  that  great,  that  wondrous  mystery 
— a  Saviour  dying  for  a  rebellious  world  1 
a  God  becoming  man  to  suffer  for  rebels'? 
to  obtain  pardon,  reconciliation,  and  mer¬ 
cy  1  but  a  new  consecration  of  the  self¬ 
same  principle.  La  revoke  n'est  jamais  per¬ 
mise  !  And  what  is  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched,  and  what  the  worm  that  never 
dieth,  but  the  eternal  and  practical  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth,  that  rebellion  is  never 
allowed  1 — And  what  are  the  crimes  against 
society,  but  rebellion  acrainst  the  laws'? 
And  what  are  the  penalties  of  such  rebel¬ 
lion  inflicted  by  those  laws,  but  so  many 
re-assertions  that  rebellion  is  not  allowed  '? 
All  the  crimes  of  society  are  so  many  acts 
of  rebellion  against  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
— that  majesty  being  derived  from  the 
laws  of  Heaven,  of  the  principle  of  which 
they  are  so  many  representations.  So  the 
sufferings  of  humanity  for  the  excesses  of 
humanity,  are  signal  triumphs  of  the  same 
principle  carried  into  action.  The  laws  of 
nature  indicate  temperance  to  man  :  and 
excess,  therefore,  tends  to  disease,  para¬ 
lysis,  and  sudden  death.  The  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  indicate  providence  to  man;  and  im¬ 
providence,  therefore,  is  followed  by  want, 
misery,  and  ruin.  The  laws  of  God  point 
out  virtue  and  religion,  abstinence  and  con¬ 
tinence  to  man ;  and  when  man  opposes 
these  laws,  and  rebels  against  these  re¬ 
quirements  of  almighty  wisdom  and  eter¬ 
nal  truth,  the  consequences,  immediate,  as 
well  as  future,  point  out  the  heinousness 
of  rebellion. — Man  is  a  rebel.  The  history 
of  the  race  is  one  of  rebellion  !  But  man 
has  not  been  permitted  to  profit  by  his  op¬ 
position,  his  revolt,  and  his  disobedience. 
The  earliest  known  history  of  man  affords 
abundant  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  destruction  of  cities,  the 
swallowing  up  of  tribes,  the  overthrow  of 
empires,  the  utter  annihilation  of  dynas¬ 
ties,  the  engulfing  by  earth([uakes,  or  by 
other  phenomena,  of  whole  districts  and 
countries,  are  so  many  more  facts  all  at¬ 
testing  the  truth  of  this  one  overruling 
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maxim,  “La  revoke  n'est  jamais  permise'' 
Then  comes  the  long  train  of  other  facts 
of  unsuccessful  revolts,  of  crushed  revolts, 
of  revolts  follow’ed  by  great  national  dis¬ 
asters,  and  of  revolts  w’hich  have  changed 
the  w’hole  course  of  events  in  this  w’orld, 
not  for  the  increased  happiness,  but  for  the 
additional  misery,  of  man.  Thus  revolt  is 
never  authorized  by  the  law’s  of  God,  of 
nature,  or  of  society. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  De  Genoude  pre¬ 
pares  you  for  the  examination  of  the 
modern  history  of  France.  He  shows  to 
what  new  crimes,  misery  and  degradation, 
each  new  revolt  has  conducted  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  commences  with  the 
period  w’hich  preceded  the  horrors  of  1793, 
and  points  out  the  distinction  betw’een  im¬ 
provement  and  revolt,  between  the  union 
of  the  king  and  the  country  in  a  great 
work  of  national  amelioration  and  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  royal  prerogatives  ter¬ 
minating  in  royal  assassination.  The  woes 
and  w’rongs  of  upw'ards  of  twenty  years  are 
to  be  dated  back  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  was  a  striking  and 
most  signal  declaration  of  the  truthfulness 
and  rightfulness  of  the  principle  that 
“  La  revoke  n'est  jamais  permise." 

When  De  Genoude  show’s  in  detail  how 
every  infraction  of  this  principle  has  led 
to  corresponding  disasters,  and  how  in 
proportion  as  man  has  been  obedient,  not 
erecting  himself  against  the  law's,  but  seek¬ 
ing  by  legal  means  to  establish  and  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  he  has  been  happy  and  pro¬ 
gressive, — it  is  then  that  he  is  incompara¬ 
ble,  and  his  fine  face  lightens  up  as  he  sees 
conviction  strike  the  consciences  of  those 
to  w’horn  he  is  addressing  himself.  As  it 
is  with  his  conversation,  so  it  is  with  his 
writings.  He  is  so  closely  logical,  that 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  retain 
your  previous  convictions,  though  you 
know’  they  are  w'rong,  or  else  to  be  carried 
aw’ay  by  a  pow’er  of  reasoning  you  are 
unable  to  resist.  And  when  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  objection  that  this  maxim  is 
slavish,  and  degrading,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  cause  of  progress  and  civilization,  he  is 
indeed  magnificent.  Then  it  is  that  he 
examines  the  slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  despotism  on  the  other,  of  the  ancient 
republics.  Then  it  is  that  he  lays  before 
you  in  all  its  nudity  and  helplessness  the 
system  of  popular  government.  Then  it  is 
that  he  points  to  democratical  America, 
with  her  slave  population  :  to  the  Polish 
nobles  who  revolted  against  their  sovereign, 
yet  the  veriest  taskmasters  of  their  serfs  ; 
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to  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  to  this  hour 
peasants  cannot  dance  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Landermann  ;  and  to  ali  the 
castes  and  distinctions  created  by  muni¬ 
cipal  and  other  civic  institutions.  Lastly, 
when  he  attacks  that  principle  of  self¬ 
adulation,  self-confidence,  and  self-exulta¬ 
tion,  which  leads  men  to  set  themselves  up 
against  the  power,  authority,  and  wisdom 
of  ages,  and  to  enthrone  individual  opinion 
and  private  judgment,  he  indicates  with 
the  finger  of  a  master  and  the  profoundness 
of  a  sage  how  all  these  efforts  of  man  to 
deify  himself  have  ended  in  moral,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  social  ruin.  “JV'ow,  non,”  he 
cries,  at  the  termination  of  his  address 
or  his  conversation,  “/a  revolte  n*est  jamais 
permiseJ'^ 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Chateaubriand, 
and  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  later  history. 
Before,  however,  I  do  this,  it  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  his 
earlier  life.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  good  and  great  man  has  many 
enemies.  How  is  this  1  Some  dislike  him 
for  his  plea  for  the  Jesuits.  Some  declare 
that  his  celebrated  work  had  “  as  little  of 
genius  in  it  as  it  had  of  Christianity.” 
This  is  unfair  and  untrue.  It  has  much  of 
both.  I  will  not  concede  even  to  the  editor 
of  the  Record^  that  he  is  a  more  decided, 
though  he  is,  doubtless,  a  more  enlightened 
Protestant  than  myself ;  but  Chateaubriand 
writes  as  a  Romanist  because  he  felt  as  one, 
and  though  Nve  hold  that  Loyola  was  dis¬ 
loyal  in  his  metaphysics,  neither  himself 
nor  his  leading  followers  have  merited  our 
contempt  or  our  abuse.  Chateaubriand 
was  always  what  he  is — a  zealous  Ro¬ 
manist.  As  such  he  was  received  at  Rome, 
and  brilliant  was  that  reception.  That 
which  he  has  written  of  his  own  church  he 
believes,  and  he  will  die  in  the  faith  he  has 
so  long  professed  and  defended.  Let  those 
w'ho  attack  him  for  his  zeal  itnitate  him  in 
his  perseverance,  and  then  we  shall  have 
fewer  schismatics  and  much  less  of  schism. 

There  are  some  who  call  Chateaubriand 
a  political  girouette.  He  does  not  deserve 
the  appellation.  The  ultra-Romanist  party 
attacked  him  under  the  restoration,  because 
he  would  not  join  them  in  all  their  fury 
against  the  Protestants  of  Nismes  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  France.  The 
infidel  party  assailed  him  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  sneered  out  of  his 
faith  by  the  followers  of  Voltaire.  The 
ultra-monarchical  party  could  not  tolerate, 
him  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Charta  given^  voluntarily  given,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  victory,  popularity,  and  fame,  when 


not  the  remotest  shadow  of  compulsion 
could  be  said  to  be  exerted  over  Louis 
XVHl,  was  a  wise  and  a  prudent  measure. 
Whilst  the  lovers  of  democratical  institu¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  held  him  up  ns 
“  the  priest-ridden  votary  of  a  blind  and 
besotted  church  !”  But  that  w’hich  he  was 
during  years  of  despotism,  he  remained  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  national  liberty  ;  and  he 
who  was  so  often  threatened  by  Buonaparte 
and  his  satellites  with  prison  or  death,  re 
mained,  and  still  remains,  faithful  to  the 
principle  of  his  w  hole  life,  since  that  which 
De  Genoude  contends  for  with  so  much  of 
eloquence,  he  likew  ise  defends,  that  “  La 
revoke  n^est  jamais  per  rnisey 

The  next  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand  he 
was  being  borne  in  triumph  on  the  shoul- 
ders  of  the  mob  in  Paris  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  is,  after  all,  a  discern¬ 
ment  amongst  the  common  people  which 
at  once  pleases  and  surprises ;  and  this  is 
particularly  observable  among  the  Parisian 
w’orking  classes.  They  knew  that  Chateau¬ 
briand  was  a  religious  man,  and  that  they 
were  irreligious;  that  he  was  a  decided 
Romanist,  and  that  they  w’ere  indifferent, 
if  not  opposed  to  Romanism  ;  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  and  that  they  had  just  over¬ 
thrown  that  branch,  and  driven  even  its 
most  innocent  members  to  a  foreign  strand ; 
that  he  did  not  recognise  a  revolution 
which  had  visited  upon  the  third  generation 
the  transgressions  of  the  first,  whilst  they 
had  punished  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  for 
the  political  sins  of  Charles  X.,  and  yet 
they  knew  that  he  was  a  friend  to  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty,  an  enemy  to  coups  dPetat^' 
an  encourager  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  fine  arts,  and,  above  all,  that  he  had 
separated  himself  from  the  re-actionary 
and  the  counter-revolutionary  party  under 
the  Restoration,  and  had  counselled  the 
princes  he  loved  and  the  dynasty  he  had 
served  w’ith  fidelity  and  honor  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charta  of  Louis 
XVHII.,  and  not  to  be  tempted,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  momentary  triumph,  to  en¬ 
danger  the  security  of  that  throne  which 
had  been  re-established  by  Europe  at  a 
most  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  blood  and  of 
treasure  !  So  they  caught  hold  of  the 
poet,  the  diplomatist,  the  Romanist,  the 
man  of  letters,  of  taste,  and  of  refinement, 
and  they  bore  him  away  in  triumph  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  !  How  curious  w'as 
that  scene  !  If  JMartainville,  the  bitter  and 
sarcastic  writer  of  the  ultra-Romanist  party 
could  have  been  there,  he  would  have 
said, — 
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‘‘  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Did  I  not  say  that 
he  and  the  revolution  understood  each 
other  1  Did  I  not  caution  you  against  his 
advice,  and  bid  you  beware  of  the  men  he 
courted  or  admired  1  And  whit  do  you 
see  now  1  The  false  eulogist  of  the  Jesuits 
hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  canaille ! 
and  the  affected  defender  of  royalty,  the 
idol  of  the  greasy  and  noisy  rabble  on  the 
Place  Louis  Seize  /” 

I  cannot  say  that  Chateaubriand  looked 
either  pleased  or  “  at  home”  in  his  novel 
position,  but  he  took  care  to  tell  them  in  a 
few  and  expressive  words  that  he  was, 
above  and  before  all  things,  “the  friend  of 
justice,”  and  that  the  exclusion  ofthe  Duke 
de  Bordeaux  from  the  throne  was  unjust 
and  uncalled  for.  The  populace  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  evinced  no  signs  of  disap¬ 
pointment  or  mortification.  “  Vive  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  cried  the  mob  ;  and  then  they 
added,  “  Vive  la  Charte  !”  “  vTve  la  li¬ 

berie  !” 

The  conduct  of  Chateaubriand  during 
the  whole  of  the  trying  and  difficult  period 
of  the  revolution  of  1830  was  admirable 
and  sublime  !  He  w’ho  had  cautioned  the 
old  dynasty  against  resorting  to  measures 
of  reaction  ;  he  who  had  gone  abroad  to 
avoid  any  amalgamation  w’ilh  the  men  or 
the  system  against  which  he  had  so  loudly 
protested  ;  he  who  had  resigned  his  post  of 
ambassador  at  Rome  when  the  Polignac  ad¬ 
ministration  was  namedj  so  convinced  was 
he  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  reasonable 
desires  of  that  portion  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  whose  wishes  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  and  respected  :  he  who  had  returned 
to  France  to  take  his  share  in  the  obloquy 
which  w’as  for  the  time  being  heaped  on 
those  who  did  not  support  what  was  ab¬ 
surdly  designated  “a  movement  in  favor 
of  the  monarchy  this  same  man,  calum¬ 
niated,  disgraced,  out  of  favor,  when  he 
saw  the  Prince  de  Polignac  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  be  tried  for 
having  countersigned  royal  ordinances,  for 
the  issuing  of  which  Charles  X.  had  been 
banished  for  ev'er  from  France,  and  a 
whole  race  of  princes  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  St.  Louis,  rushed  to  the  relief  of 
his  former  political  opponent,  and  boldly 
asked  permission  to  plead  for  one  with  whose 
principles  he  could  have  no  sympathy,  but 
who  had  evinced  a  devotedness  to  a  dy- 
nasty  which  to  them  was  mutually  dear, 
and  had  to  that  passion  sacrificed  his  ease, 
his  peace,  his  fortune,  his  rank,  his  all. 
True,  the  prince  was  a  mistaken,  misguided 
man  !  True,  he  was  weak  in  his  counsels 
and  irresolute  in  carrying  them  into  execu- 
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lion!  True,  he  had  not  taken  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  put  into  effect  ordinances 
against  which  he  must  have  known  a  revo¬ 
lution  w'ould  be  attempted!  True,  he  ex¬ 
posed  the  royalty  by  its  aggressive  acts 
to  personal  reproach  and  indignation  with¬ 
out  placing  that  royalty  in  a  position  of 
defence  !  True,  he  lost  all  command  over 
himself  when  the  conflict  really  began,  and 
when  personal  courage  could  alone  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  save  any  vestige  of  power  !  True, 
he  had  taken  to  flight  and  concealed  his 
person  in  the  habits  of  a  servant,  that  he 
might  escape  from  popular  vengeance  or 
from  arrest!  But  yet  Chateaubriand  de¬ 
manded,  “By  what  laws  wfill  you  try  himl 
Against  w'hat  laws  has  he  offended  1  You 
have  yourselves  taken  all  law  into  your 
own  hands  and  inflicted  punishment  on  his 
royal  master!  Although  the  Charta  de¬ 
clared  the  person  of  the  king  to  be  inviola¬ 
ble,  you  have  made  it  otherwise.  You 
have  not  been  satisfied  even  with  banishing 
the  royal  head  of  the  nation,  but  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  act  of  popular  vengeance 
the  wholly  guiltless  !  Yet  you  would  now 
return  upon  your  steps,  retrace  your  own 
proceedings,  and  w^hilst  but  lately  you  set 
at  naught  the  Charta,  and  declared  the 
king  responsible  and  his  ministers  inviolate, 
you  w’ould  now  make  them  responsible 
too,  and  involve  both  king  and  ministers 
I  in  an  indiscriminate  punishment !” 

So  the  next  time  I  saw  Chateaubriand 
w^as  at  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  There  stood 
the  Christian  philosopher,  not  to  defend  the 
ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  not  to  maintain 
that  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Charta 
had  an  omnipotence  which  belonged  not  to 
the  rest,  not  to  insist  that  the  ill-starred 
monarch  had  done  w’ell  or  wisely  to  try  the 
question  of  force  with  the  men  of  the  bar¬ 
ricades,  not  to  attack  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments,  or  to  plead  that  France  could  only 
be  governed  by  a  rod  of  iron  ;  not  to  vin¬ 
dicate  all  the  acts  of  the  past  life  of  the 
peer  and  the  gentleman  who  stood  before 
his  judges;  but  he  stood  there  to  maintain 
that  he  had  really  no  judges  at  all,  that 
really  no  offence  against  the  laws  had  been 
committed,  that  this  was  a  revolution  and 
not  a  revolt,  that  it  was  a  question  of  con¬ 
queror  and  vanquished,  that  the  conqueror 
had  already  taken  the  law  into  his  owm 
hand,  and  had  made  both  the  law  and  the 
punishment  by  excluding  tbe  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  for  ever  from  the 
throne,  that  the  judges  who  now'  sat  w'ere 
not  legally  authorized  to  try,  that  there  w'as 
no  legal  prosecutor,  that  old  things  had 
passed  aw'ay  and  all  things  had  become 
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new,  and  that  it  was  monstrous  to  make  a 
king  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  ministers, 
and  then  seek  to  render  ministers  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  self-same  acts. 

That  was  a  splendid  moral  position  for 
Chateaubriand  when  he  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  defend  the 
Prince  de  Polignac.  All  Paris  was  in  a 
state  of  commotion.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms.  In  every  “  Jt/afrfe”  in  the  arondisse- 
ments  of  the  capital  there  was  felt  a  sort 
of  indescribable  emotion.  It  w'as  known 
that  France  was  in  a  state  of  volcanic  agi¬ 
tation.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  “ex-ministers” 
should  be  acquitted,  the  populace  would 
again  rise  and  demand  “vengeance!”  It 
was  felt  that  if  they  were  condemned  to 
,  death.  La  Vendee,  Brittany,  the  South,  the 
West,  would  rise  to  arms.  Some  said, 
“Death  is  impossible!”  Others  exclaimed, 
“They  must  die.”  A  few,  indeed,  pleaded 
the  possibility  of  saving  M.  Guernon  de 
Rainville,  and  some  voices  were  heard  for 
M.  de  Peyronnet.  The  part,  or  the  sup¬ 
posed  part,  which  each  of  the  ex-ministers 
took  in  preparing  the  fatal  ordinances  of 
July,  1830,  was  discussed  with  precision; 
but  it  was  Chateaubriand  alone  who  ventur¬ 
ed  to  say  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  “  No, 
he  shall  not  die  !” 

It  was  not  that  Chateaubriand  had  too 
great  confidence  in  his  own  wondrous  and 
captivating  eloquence,  for  he  is  far  from 
possecsing  a  vain  or  egotistical  spirit ;  it 
was  not  that  he  relied  on  his  powers  of 
persuasiveness,  or  on  the  interest  which 
his  own  personal  position  could  not  fail  to 
excite  ;  it  was  not  that  he  thought  he  could 
rely  upon  his  influence  over  the  judges. 
Just  the  contrary.  The  royalist  peers  with 
whom  he  had  spent  years  of  private  friend¬ 
ship,  and  many  of  whom,  at  least,  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  and  feel  for  him 
with  respect  and  affection,  had  been  un¬ 
justly  and  iniquitously  excluded  from  the 
chamber  by  one  of  the  most  unfounded  and 
unprincipled  decisions  ever  before  adopt¬ 
ed,  even  by  tribunals  of  faction  and  by 
revolutionary  cabals.  The  peers  remain¬ 
ing  were  principally  Buonapartists,  and  they 
could  not  forget  that  Chateaubriand  had 
thus  expressed  himself  of  him  who  w'as 
not  only  their  object  of  attachment,  but 
even  of  their  devotedness  and  idolatry. 
After  having  described  the  odious  tyranny 
of  Buonaparte,  Chateaubriand  had  said  : 

“  Au  reste,  les  derniers  momens  de  Buona- 

f)arte  justifient  assez  mon  opinion  sur  cet 
K)mme.  J’avais  prevu  depuis  long-temps  qu’il 
ne  ferait  point  une  fin  honorable  :  mais  je  con- 
fesse  qu’il  a  surpassee  ce  que  j’attendais  de 


lui.  II  n’a  conserve  dans  son  humiliation  que 
son  caraetdre  de  comedien  et  d’imitateur ;  il 
joue  maintenant  le  sang-froid  et  I’indifference; 
il  se  juge  lui-m^me  ;  il  parle  de  lui  comme  d’un 
autre  ;  de  sa  chute  comme  d’un  accident  arrive 
k  son  voisin;  il  raison  ne  sur  ce  que  les  Bour¬ 
bons  out  k  craindre  ou  esperer  ;  e’est  un  Sylla, 
un  Dioclelien,  comme  auparavant  e’etait  un 
Alexandre  etun  Charlemagne.  11  vent  paraiire 
insensible  k  tout,  et  peut-etre  I’est-il  en  effet, 
une  certaine  joie  cependant  eclate  k  travers  son 
apathie  ;  on  voit  qiCil  est  heureiix  de  ricre.  Ne 
lui  envions  point  son  bonheur,  quand  on  fait 
pitie,  on  n’est  plus  k  craindre.” 

There  are  few  passages  more  sarcastic 
or  pungent  in  any  satires  than  those  which 
constitute  these  two  last  sentences,  and 
Chateaubriand  could  not,  therefore,  hope 
for  personal  aid  or  consideration  in  the 
course  of  the  mighty  task  he  had  under¬ 
taken  from  the  peers  of  Buonaparte,  the 
remains  of  the  senate  of  Napoleon. 

Upon  what,  then,  was  based  the  real  and 
undoubted  conviction  of  Chateaubriand, 
that  in  spite  of  popular  fury,  of  the  cries  of 
the  populace  for  blood,  of  the  inarch  of  the 
rabble  to  Vincennes  specially  to  scream 
within  hearing  of  the  dungeon  in  which 
were  confined  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles 
X.,  “  Death  to  Polignac  !” '  “  Death  to 
Peyronnet !”  “  W e  will  have  their  blood  !” 
and  finally,  notwithstanding  these  cries 
were  again  heard  before  the  palace  and  pri¬ 
son  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  ex-minis¬ 
ters  of  Charles  X.  had  been  conducted — still 
that  his  client  would  not  be  put  to  death  1 

1  think  his  conviction  was  based  on  the 
following  principles  and  facts,  mixed  to¬ 
gether  as  they  were  in  this  extraordinary 
and  wholly  unique  proceeding.  He  felt 
then,  first,  that  we  had  made  so  much  pro¬ 
gress  in  Europe  generally  during  fifteen 
years  of  peace  in  the  humanizing  and  soft¬ 
ening  down  of  capital  punishments,  that 
death  could  not  be  inflicted  for  legally  un¬ 
defined  offences.  Second,  that  no  great 
act  of  national  vengeance  could  be  commit¬ 
ted,  unjustified  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
since  Europe  would,  on  her  part,  have  de¬ 
manded  tremendous  reparation  for  the  set¬ 
ting  so  awful  and  injurious  an  example. 
Third,  that  Louis  Philippe  had  already 
communicated  to  Laffitte  one  portion  of  his 
policy,  which  was,  that  he  was  determined 
to  maintain  peace  with  Europe.  Fourth, 
that  the  appointment  of  M.  Laffitte  as  min¬ 
ister  to  carry  France  through  the  Polignac 
trial  and  the  ferment  it  occasioned,  was  a 
great  master-stroke  of  policy.  Fifth,  that 
he  could,  if  permitted,  demonstrate  to  the 
whole  world  that  to  try  Prince  de  Polignac, 
the  ex-minister,  and  condemn  him  to  death 
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for  acts  which  had  been  imputed  by  the 
same  public  voice  to  Charles  X.,  and  have 
him  punished  as  such,  would  be  little  short 
of  murder !  And  sixth,  that  the  king  of 
the  French  had  so  great  an  aversion  to  cap¬ 
ital  punishments  for  political  offences,  that 
even  he,  at  the  last,  would  be  induced  to 
exercise  the  royal  clemency,  especially  as 
he  had  alone  profited  by  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  dynasty. 
“How,”  he  asked  his  friends,  many  of 
w'hom  predicted  certain  death  to  Prince  de 
Polignac,  “how  can  Louis  Philippe,  who 
has  ascended  the  throne  by  virtue  of  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  X.,  now  consent 
to  the  death  of  men  whose  acts  led  to  that 
very  dethronement  and  to  the  founding  the 
Orleans  dynasty  1” 

I  shall  never  forget  the  deathlike  silence 
which  prevailed  when  he  who  had  been  so 
often  the  representative  of  the  fallen  dj-^- 
nasty,  and  who  at  Verona  had  associated 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  Metter- 
nich,  Gentz,  and  De  Floret ;  with  Esterhazy 
and  Zichy ;  with  Lehzoltern ;  w’ith  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  five  adjutant- 
generals  ;  with  Nesselrode,  Lieven,  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo;  with  Wellington  and  Clan- 
william;  with  Londonderry,  Strangford, 
and  Burghersh  ;  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Bernstaff,  and  Humboldt,  was  now  about  to 
plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
for  the  Prince  de  Polignac. 

Of  that  speech  it  scarcely  becomes  me 
to  speak,  for  surely  I  am  not  competent  to 
criticise  it.  It  overcame  me  by  its  magna¬ 
nimity,  by  its  intrepidity,  by  its  “convena- 
ble”  daring,  by  its  justice,  its  integrity,  its 
incomparable  pathos,  and  its  unanswerable 
logic.  “  If  Polignac  had  slain  my  wdfe  and 
my  children ;  if  he  had  carried  their  man¬ 
gled  bodies  before  my  eyes  and  had  thrown 
them  into  the  Rapids  ;  if  he  had  robbed  me 
of  happiness,  fortune,  conripetency,  fame, 
and  had  reduced  me  to  slavery  as  well  as 
to  beggary,”  said  an  American  writer  of 
distinction,  “  and  if  I  had  been  called  on  to 
judge,  condemn,  and  punish  him  for  his  al¬ 
leged  crime  as  minister  of  Charles  X.,  1 
could  not,  after  the  speech  I  have  just 
heard,  pronounce  him  guilty.  My  personal 
abhorrence,  curses,  and  hate,  must  be  other¬ 
wise  expressed  and  avenged  ;  but  I  could 
not  pronounce  him  guiltv  upon  this  indict¬ 
ment.” 

“  He  is  saved,  sire  !”  said  Laffitte,  as  he 
entered  the  presence  of  Louis  Philippe 
after  that  memorable  oration.  “God  be 
thanked!”  replied  the  admirable  monarch, 
who  has  evinced  in  a  manner  more  remark¬ 
able  than  was  ever  displayed  before  by  any 
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prince  in  any  epoch  how  great  is  his  aver¬ 
sion  to  capital  punishments  for  political 
opinions ! 

In  vain  did  the  “  sanguinary”  portion  of 
the  Paris  press  seek  to  incense  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  faubourgs,  and  fruitless  were 
the  efforts  of  the  descendants  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  republicans  to  get  up  a  cry  of 
“Death  to  the  ex-ministers!”  The  voice 
of  justice  had  been  heard.  Truth  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  humanity.  The  sincere  and 
enlightened  lover  of  a  limited  monarchy 
and  of  moderately  representative  institu¬ 
tions  had  pleaded  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
To  all  parts  of  the  globe  his  oration  was 
next  day  forwarded.  The  ambassador  at 
Verona  was  now  the  Parisian  pleader;  and 
his  voice  was  once  more  heard,  who  had 
never  listened  to  other  inspirations  than 
those  which  were  dictated  by  humanity, 
virtue,  and  civilization.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Prince  de  Polignac  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  but  he  is 
now  living  in  freedom  and  quietness,  de¬ 
voting  his  days  to  active  benevolence  and 
to  the  charms  of  retirement  and  peace.  If 
Chateaubriand  had  never  during  his  long, 
valuable,  and  useful  life,  done  any  other 
than  this  one  noble,  spontaneous,  and  whol¬ 
ly  disinterested  act  of  throwing  all  the 
weight  of  his  eloquence,  reputation,  piety, 
and  patriotism,  into  the  scale  of  misfortune 
and  misery,  he  would  have  entitled  himself 
to  the  epithet  of  being  a  great  and  a  good 
man  ! 

I  left  De  Genoude  enforcing  his  favorite 
maxim  that  “  La  revolte  n'est  jamais  per^ 
mise.'"*  I  will  take  him  up  again  at  my  own 
table,  w’ith  but  a  very  small  party,  convened 
not  to  dine  and  talk,  but  to  talk  and  dine. 
That  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats,  at  least 
of  an  intellectual  character,  1  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  experienced,  for  it  was  at  a 
time  of  immense  excitement,  and  when  the 
revolution  of  1830  seemed  threatened  with 
suicide.  “Ah!  ah!”  cried  De  Genoude, 
in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  excitement, 
w’hen  contemplating  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  deducing  the  moral  and  political 
results  w’hich  must  spring  from  such  a  po¬ 
sition,  “Ah!  ah!  ymu  English  gentlemen, 
you  Tories,  you  Conservatives,  y^ou  what- 
you-w’ill,  you  w’ho  were  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  incarnation  of  revolt!  you  begin 
to  perceive,  do  you,  that  men  do  not  gather 
I  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  1  Ah  ! 
ah!  y’ou  who  w’cre  the  foremost,  your 
court  of  St.  James’s,  to  give  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  assurances  to  the  new  dynasty  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to 
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come  to  the  aid  of  monarchical  against  the 
invasion  of  democratical  principles, — you 
begin  to  perceive,  do  you,  that  principles 
are  more  powerful  than  facts,  and  that  they 
will  have  their  consequences,  and  thatMeir 
results  can  never  be  doubtfull” 

This  exclamation  was  justified  by  the  in¬ 
dignation  expressed  by  the  English  press 
on  the  reception  of  the  news  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier’s  sudden  and  extraordinary^  direc¬ 
tions  to  land  French  troops  at  Ancona. 

“  So  you  thought  M.  Perier  was  your 
quiet,  easy  man,  did  youl”  continued  De 
Genoude ;  “you  thought  he  could  tame  by 
his  voice  and  his  demeanor  the  lion  of  the 
revolution  !  You  thought  that  lion  could 
be  bound  by  silken  cords,  or  be  led  by  a 
weaned  child  !  All  was  over,  you  told  us 
in  your  journals,  when  the  trial  of  Prince 
de  Polignac  terminated  without  blood¬ 
shed  !  The  model  revolution  w’as  to  desire 
no  conquests!  Algiers  was  to  be  given  up 
to  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay  !  Spain  was  to 
be  left  to  fight  her  own  battles  I  Portugal 
to  settle  her  own  disputes!  Germany  and 
Poland,  Belgium  and  Saxony^,  to  follow  their 
own  inspirations!  And  even  the  states  of 
Italy  were  to  be  left  to  the  protection  or 
the  discipline  of  Austria.  This  was  the 
language  of  your  journals,  then,  sir ;  but 
now  all  is  changed  !  A  descent  at  Ancona 
hath  troubled  your  waking  dreams,  and  you 
have  begun  to  discover,  what  w’ill,  ere  ten 
years  shall  have  revolved,  have  become 
much  more  palpable,  that  the  principle  of 
revolt  is  ever  the  same,  and  that  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830  must  be  strangled,  or  that  it 
will  strangle  many  a  state  and  many  a  peo¬ 
ple!  You  will  see  how  the  revolution  will 
love  you  in  1842 !” 

De  Genoude  has  been  accused  of  coward¬ 
ice  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830.  He  left  the  Gazette  office, 
quitted  Paris,  allowed  the  rabble  to  do  what 
seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes,  and  buried 
himself  in  secrecy,  or,  at  least,  in  deep  re¬ 
tirement.  Well,  and  what  then  1  Although 
De  Genoude  had  very  far  from  counselled 
the  ordinances  of  Charles  X.,  and  had  never 
approved  of  them,  yet  the  Gazette  was  roy”- 
alist,  and  was  an  object  of  most  especial 
hate  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  masters 
of  Paris  and  head  of  the  mob  during  the 
period  of  organized  rebellion.  'Yhc  bureaux 
of  the  Gazette  were  attacked,  the  life  of  De 
Genoude  was  threatened,  and  neither  the 
destruction  of  his  property’,  nor  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  his  person,  could  possibly’  have 
aided  the  cause  of  the  ex-dynast\’,  or  of 
royalist  and  monarchical  principles.  He 
did  right  and  wisely  then,  whilst  it  was 


wholly  uncertain  whether  the  former  gene¬ 
rals  of  Napoleon,  and  his  then  living  son, 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt ;  or  whether  the 
ultra-republican  party,  with  its  sanguinary 
chiefs  ;  or  the  old-woman  “  coterie''  of  La¬ 
fayette — Laffitte  and  Co. — w’ould  triumph  ; 
or,  finally,  whether  a  ne\v  combination 
would  succeed,  thus  to  remain  master  of 
his  own  person,  and,  therefore,  of  his  influ¬ 
ence  and  usefulness.  But  no  sooner  did  he 
perceive  that  intrigue,  and  not  club-law, 
would  be  the  order  of  the  day,  than  he. 
hastened  back  to  the  metropolis,  and  un¬ 
furled  his  white  drapeau^  on  which  he  at 
once  inscribed,  “La  revolte  n'est  jamais 
permise."  During  the  first  eighteen  months 
w’hich  elapsed  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
the  Gazette  was  exposed  to  numberless 
seizures  and  prosecutions  ;  but  it  continued 
its  manly  and  straightforward  course.  To 
England  and  the  English  government  it 
was,  indeed,  continually  opposed.  But 
w’hy  1  Because  M.  de  Genoude  thought, 
and  still  believes,  that  the  recognition  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  by’ the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  v’as  the  one  great  act  which  se¬ 
cured  the  recognition  of  the  other  pow'crs 
of  Europe,  and  prevented  the  accession  of 
Henry  V.,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
throne.  I  undoubtedly  deplore  that  M.  de 
Genoude  should  devote  so  great  a  portion 
of  his  vast  powers  and  of  his  valuable  time 
to  the  keeping  up  a  feeling  of  inveteracy 
against  Great  Britain,  but  I  cannot  be  so 
unjust  as  to  forget  that,  w’ith  such  views 
as  he  takes  of  the  leading  cause  of  the 
success  of  the  revolution  of  1830  with  the 
rest  of  Europe,  viz.,  its  recognition  by  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's,  his  opposition  and 
indignation,  as  a  devoted  French  Royalist, 
are  not  to  be  condemned. 

M.  de  Genoude  defended  the  cause  of 
the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  great 
boldness  and  consummate  talent  in  the 
columns  of  his  Gazette.  He  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  of  all  the  absurdities  and  con¬ 

tradictions,  both  constitutional  and  other¬ 
wise,  involved  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  assisted,  at 
least,  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for  that 
fortunate  decision  which  did  not  permit  a 
throne  to  be  overturned  as  an  act  of  popu¬ 
lar  vengeance,  and  yet  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  measure  w’hich  led  to  the  overthrow,  to 
be  visited  on  the  heads  of  its  advisers  by 
capital  punishment. 

M.  de  Genoude  w’as  one  of  the  first  to 
proclaim,  that  after  the  events  which  had 
occurred,  and  after  the  acts  of  abdication 
of  Charles  X.  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
their  reascending  the  throne  w’ould  be  im- 
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possible,  but  that  the  rightful  monarch  of 
France  was  Henri  Cinq.  Now  to  the 
mere  cursory  observer  of  events  this  would 
seem  very  natural  and  easy,  but  it  was 
wholly  otherwise.  Not  only  did  the  con¬ 
stant  companions  of  the  banished  princes 
seek  to  persuade  them  that  those  acts  of  ab¬ 
dication  were  null,  but  the  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  d’Angouleme  assisted,  by  their  patron¬ 
age,  correspondence,  and  even  pecuniary 
aid,  certain  writers  and  journals  which  as¬ 
serted  that  Charles  X.  was  King  of  France  ; 
’that  after  the  death  of  his  majesty,  Louis 
XIX.,  i.  e.  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  would  be 
entitled  to  reign  j  and  that  not  till  both  of 
these  should  have  expired,  would  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  have  the  right  to  the  title  of 
king. 

Whilst  De  Genoude  was  contending  in 
the  Gazette  against  these  rival  pretensions, 
and  was  upholding  the  cause  of  the  young 
duke,  M.  Chateaubriand  published  his  me¬ 
morable  pamphlet,  J\Iadame^  votre  jils  est 
mon  rot.  This  was  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  DuchesI  of  Berry,  and  was  replete 
with  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  finished 
and  most  captivating  language.  Never  did 
a  brochure  create  more  sensation.  The  day 
it  was  published,  couriers  were  despatched 
with  copies  to  all  the  principal  governments 
of  Europe,  and  the  whole  body  of  French 
Leg  itimists  forgot,  for  the  moment,  that 
Chateaubriand  had,  by  some  of  them,  been 
regarded  as  a  “  demi-liberaiy  De  Genoude, 
too,  availed  himself  of  this  surprising  pro¬ 
duction  to  bring  more  distinctly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  royalist  party  the 
claims  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  to  their 
loyalty  and  allegiance  j  and  although  “  La 
France''’  continued  to  plead  for  the  rights 
of  Charles  X.  and  of  Louis  XIX.,  the  dra- 
peau  of  the  infant  prince  became  the  only 
one  really  popular  with  the  mass  of  the 
Legitimist  body.  I  remember  seeing  the 
Duke  de  Fitz-James  with  the  pamphlet  in 
his  hand  enter  the  Paris  Exchange  ;  he 
was  greatly  excited.  Those  who  knew  his 
temperament  feared  that  he  might  indulge 
in  some  extravagancies,  and  when  the  Mar¬ 
quis  (now  the  Duke)  de  Valmy  joined  him, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  long  pent-up  feel¬ 
ings  in  severe  and  bitter  predictions,  which 
I  will  not,  however,  record. 

And  here  I  think  it  advisable  to  state 
that  it  is  not  because  I  estimate  the  zeal, 
honor,  and  devotedness  of  the  Legitimist 
party  in  France,  or  because  I  admire,  for 
their  wonderful  talents  and  exalted  genius, 
such  men  as  Berryer,  Chateaubriand,  and 
De  Genoude,  therefore,  that  I  regard  them 
as  capable  of  governing  “  New  France,”  or 
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that  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  the  restoration 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  branch  to  the  throne 
of  that  country.  I  admit  that  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  possesses  a  chivalrous  temper,  a 
noble  bearing,  an  affectionate  disposition, 
a  well-informed  mind,  and  a  patriotic  heart. 

I  admit  that  he  has  the  purest  principles, 
both  moral  and  religious,  and  that  he  is 
gracious,  graceful,  and  good.  But  has  he 
really  a  large  national  party  in  his  favor  1 
Is  his  reign  desired  by  the  middling  and 
upper  classes  of  society  1  I  speak  not  of 
a  few  hundred  noble  and  great  families, 
who  inherit  not  only  the  names  and  titles, 
but  even  the  virtues  and  the  capacities  of 
their  ancestors,  but  I  speak  of  the  mass  of 
the  upper  classes,  such  as  exist  now  in 
France  after  half  a  century  of  revolution. 

And  what  use  is  it  concealing  the  fact, 
could  it  even  be  hidden,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion,  nay,  three-fourths  of  the 
upper  classes  in  France  of  our  days,  do  not 
belong  to  the  old  families  of  1780,  and  of 
periods  antecedent  thereto  1  The  greatest 
part  of  those  families  have  become  extinct, 
or  enjoy  only  the  name,  without  rank,  pre¬ 
cedence,  or  fortune.  The  upper  classes  in 
France  to-day,  with  only  the  exceptions  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  are  members  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  retired  tradesmen, 

I  wine-growers,  stock-brokers,  speculators, 
placemen,  public  functionaries,  lawyers, 
medical  men,  naval  and  military  officers, 
notaries,  and  barristers.  Many,  very  many 
of  these  have  obtained  the  cross  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  Many  more  are  also  officers 
in  the  National  Guards.  They  are  invited 
to  court-balls  and  court-banquets ;  they 
dance  with  the  princesses ;  they  are  the 
companions  of  the  new  royalty  ;  and  they 
look  on  the  monarchy,  which  they  call 
“citizen,”  as  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
Lafayette,  viz.,  “  the  best  of  republics  !” 
The  real  good  old  families  of  France,  the 
names  dear  to  the  lovers  of  the  bright 
court-days  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  do  not  exist  in  France. 
The  first  revolution  decimated  both  them 
and  their  fortunes.  The  Empire  created 
senators  out  of  soldiers,  and  courtiers  out 
of  generals.  Some  of  these  indeed  remain, 
— “  the  illustrations  of  the  empire,”  as  they 
are  styled  ;  but  the  real  good  old  French 
families,  which  are  so  deeply  impressed  on 
our  memories  by  old  associations,  boyish 
readings,  and  more  matured  reflections, 
exist  no  longer. 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  has  not  a 
powerful,  i.  e.,  a  national  party  in  France  ; 
for  the  present  upper  classes  are  either 
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Buonapartists  or  Orleanists,  with  the  sole 
exceptions  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  desire 
ease,  quietness,  much  of  animal  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  plenty  of  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  To  them  the  court  is  fairy 
scenery,  the  present  royal  family  angels  in 
human  clothing,  and  “  65^0  perpetua^^  is 
their  constant  cry  and  desire  at  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  each  day’s  and  each  month’s  en¬ 
joyments.  The  Buonapartists  are  divided 
into  two  categories  ;  the  one  still  dream  of 
halberts  and  drapeaus^  of  drums  and  batta¬ 
lions,  of  storming  towms  and  sacking  cities, 
of  expeditions,  and  armies,  and  mines,  and 
rockets,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  life  and  property, — but  they 
would  never  fight  for  Henri  V.  The  other 
category  are  satisfied  to  repose  on  their 
laurels,  to  enjoy  “  with  ease  and  dignity” 
the  reputation  they  obtained  by  undoubted 
valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  now  wish 
to  hear  no  other  cannon  than  those  of  the 
“  Invalides,”  announcing  either  that  his 
majesty  Louis  Philippe  is  about  to  review’ 
the  National  Guards,  or  has  left  the  Tuile- 
ries  to  open  a  new  session  of  parliament. 
There  are  none  of  these  men  who  w'ould 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  palace  gardens 
to  another  to  cheer  on  his  passage  that 
“  Henri  Dieudonne,”  who  was  once  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  the  “  God-send  to  France.” 

And  if  this  be  a  true  picture  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  upper 
classes,  what  shall  w’e  say  of  the  chances 
of  success  of  the  young  prince  among  the 
middling  and  lower  order  of  society  1  The 
answ’er  to  this  inquiry,  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
dling  classes  are  concerned,  may  be  com¬ 
prised  in  three  words, — Who  are  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  National  Guards'?  Who  are 
the  members  of  the  municipal  bodies  1 
Who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies '?  Legitimists'?  No!  not 
more  than  one  out  of  ten.  This  is  no 
vague  assertion,  but  a  positive  and  ascer¬ 
tained  fact !  As  to  the  lower  orders  in 
France,  they  are  too  irreligious  and  too 
immoral  to  attach  themselves  to  any  cause 
which  has  a  savoring  of  the  church  about 
it.  The  mere  fact  that  the  priests  are  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  would  be  with  them  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  against  its  excellence.  Undoubtedly 
in  certain  well-known  departments  of  the 
west  and  south-west,  there  is  still  a  “/)m- 
connected  with  the  names  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  and  some  few  thousand  half-ragged, 
half-disciplined  partisans  might  be  found 
to  fire  a  few  rounds  of  cartridges  in  their 
defence.  But  these  cannot  be  said  to  re¬ 


present  the  nation  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  M.  de  Genoude,  there  is  not  a 
national  party  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

That  the  Legitimist  party  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  possesses  many  eminent  and 
admirable  men,  no  one  can  with  truth  deny, 
and  they  exercise  an  important  influence 
when  parties  are  nearly  balanced  by  throw¬ 
ing  their  thirty  or  forty  votes  into  one 
scale  or  other  of  their  political  opponents. 
But  this  power  will  never  conduct  them  to 
office.  They  may  be  able  to  make  or  to  un¬ 
make  ministries  by  joining  with  or  oppos¬ 
ing  them  for  the  moment.  This  is,  how’- 
ever,  the  extent,  of  their  authority,  and 
here  their  limits  are  placed.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  they  can  never  carry  any  measure 
unless  supported  by  one  or  the  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  the  men  of  the  revolution.  For 
these  reasons  I  insist  that  the  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  France,  and,  above 
all,  his  accession  to  the  throne,  would  be 
wholly  impossible,  unless  a  European  war 
should  break  out,  and  his  royal  highness 
should,  by  the  force  of  foreign  bayonets, 
be  restored  to  that  of  St.  Louis. 

M.  de  Genoude  and  Berryer  labored  with 
much  talent  and  assiduity  for  years  to  de¬ 
fine  the  duties,  and  limit  and  circumscribe 
the  attributions  of  royalist,  electors,  and 
deputies.  The  great  and  skilful  M.  de  Vil- 
lele  maintained  that  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe 
w'ould  be  an  act  of  perjury  on  the  part  of 
every  royalist.  And  this  opinion  of  a  man 
so  acute  and  influential  as  the  former  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  during  the  Restoration, 
had  a  pow’erful  effect  on  the  minds  of  others, 
especially  in  the  departments.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  the  Royalist  electors  in 
the  departments  refused  to  proceed  to  the 
electoral  colleges,  or  to  become  candidates 
to  be  returned.  They  quoted  the  example 
of  Chateaubriand.  They  said,  there  is  a 
man  who  is  entitled  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers, — a  man  who  was  not 
excluded  even  by  the  revolutionary  law 
which  banished  from  the  upper  house  the 
peers  created  by  Charles  X., — a  man  who 
would  be  w’ell  received  by  all  parties  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  few  Buonapartist  generals  j  and 
yet  what  is  the  course  he  has  taken!  He 
has  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  adheres  to  his  owm  declaration,  jl/a- 
dame^  votre  fils  est  mon  roi!  But  Chateau¬ 
briand,  although  he  does  not  feel  personally 
absolved  by  the  events  of  1830  from  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  has  encouraged  the 
French  Royalists  to  proceed  to  the  electo- 
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ral  colleges  and  to  vote  for  their  own  can¬ 
didates.  In  this  respect  he  has  co-operated 
with  De  Genoude,  and  this  most  import¬ 
ant  point  is  now  a  settled  one,  viz.,  that 
Royalist  electors  are  to  take  the  oath  and 
vote,  and  that  when  there  is  no  one  of  their 
own  party  to  vote  for  as  a  candidate,  that 
they  shall  vote  for  the  one  who  is  most  dis¬ 
posed  to  defend  the  causa  of  order  and 
peace. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged  that  the  Roy¬ 
alists,  as  a  party,  will  support  the  candi¬ 
dates  most  opposed  to  the  reigning  dynas¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  if  a  war  candidate  opposed  to 
the  dynasty  were  to  solicit  the  votes  of 
Legitimists  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  peace 
candidate  in  favor  of  the  dynasty  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Royalists  would  vote 
for  the  former.  In  some  cases  this  has  oc¬ 
curred,  especially  at  times  of  excitement, 
but  as  a  general  rule  Legitimists  must  pre¬ 
fer  a  peaceable  and  an  orderly  to  a  warlike 
and  democratical  government,  since  they 
are  generally  men  of  property,  and  have  a 
positive  and  indubitable  stake  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  Royalist 
question,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
Royalist  party,  in  France  ;  and  De  Genoude 
and  Chateaubriand  have  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental,  by  their  writings  and  speeches,  in 
bringing  that  question  and  that  party  to 
their  present  position. 

I  lost  sight  of  De  Genoude  for  a  long 
period.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
a  broken-hearted  widower.  His  charming 
and  captivating  wife  had  left  him,  indeed, 
a  sorrowing  and  bereaved  being  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  wise,  and  good.  In  her 
were  concentrated  all  his  worldly  happi¬ 
ness,  and  her  smiles  and  approbation  were 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  When  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  writings,  he  would  turn  to 
her  for  her  opinion  ;  and  the  world’s  ap¬ 
plause  would  have  been  hollow  emptiness 
to  him  if  her  opinion  had  been  unfavorable. 
Together  they  lived  in  happiness  and  con¬ 
fidence,  respect  and  love  j  and  when  Provi¬ 
dence  snatched  from  him  her  who  was  his 
heart’s  best  treasure  and  delight,  he  resolv¬ 
ed  on  devoting  himself  to  that  church 
whose  infallibility  he  is  the  first  to  assert 
and  the  very  foremost  to  defend.  For 
above  and  before  all  things  De  Genoude  is 
a  Romanist.  He  has  visited  Rome.  He 
has  received  the  benediction  of  the  pope. 
He  has  been  honored  with  many  a  private 
interview  at  the  Vatican.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy  in  Europe.  The  one  deep  sorrow  of 
his  life  is  the  loss  of  his  wife,  but  his  one 
great  joy  is  his  devotedness  to  the  Church 
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of  Rome.  Oh!  how  heartily  does  he  loathe, 
despise,  condemn,  denounce  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  separation  from  that  “  one  holy 
Catholic  and  apostolic  church,”  as  unhap¬ 
pily  he  believes  her  to  be  !  And  how  he 
pours  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  when  he 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment !  Addicted  to  the  use  of  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdum^  he  is  fond  of  de¬ 
monstrating  to  what  this  doctrine  may  lead, 
and  he  is  never  more  satisfied  than  when 
he  thinks  he  has  convinced  his  audience 
that  this  principle  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religion  is,  after  all,  nothing  less 
than  the  principle  of  revolt! 

The  last  time  I  saw  De  Genoude  he  was 
an  abbe,  and  was  preaching  in  the  Church 
of  “St.  Philippe  du  Roule,”  in  one  of  the 
faubourgs  of  Paris.  His  fine-toned  voice 
was  filling  the  sacred  temple  with  the 
praises  of  “  Marie  !”  His  auditory  was 
immense.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  this 
eloquent  and  extraordinary  man.  Old  heads 
and  young  faces  w’ere  alike  peeping  from 
behind  the  large  pillars  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  this  wonderful  orator,  and  without  the 
building  long  files  of  carriages  announced 
that  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  had  come 
to  visit  the  Faubourg  du  Roule.  The  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  abbe  could  not,  however, 
convince  me,  though  his  pathos  melted 
many  a  Catholic  heart,  and  suffused  many 
an  eye  with  tears.  His  descriptions  of  the 
mother  of  our  Saviour  were,  however,  at 
best  but  legendary,  but  then  they  were  the 
legends  of  a  church  whose  children  place 
unbounded  faith  even  in  her  veriest  inven¬ 
tions.  There  sat  one  with  eyes  streaming 
with  tears  when  the  preacher  expatiated  on 
the  grief  of  “Marie”  at  the  loss  of  her  son. 
She,  also,  was  a  disconsolate  mother.  There 
stood  another  swallowing  with  avidity  every 
word  that  proceeded  from  his  lips  when  he 
spoke  of  the  love  which  “  Marie”  bore  to 
all  disconsolate  widows.  “  He  who  does 
not  love  Marie,”  said  De  Genoude,  “  is  no 
friend  to  woman.  She  is  her  best  con¬ 
soler  !” 

I  longed  to  say  to  him,  “  Most  eloquent 
abbe,  you  have  forgotten  your  logic !  In 
your  enthusiasm  for  *  Marie,’  you  have  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  the  close  reasoner  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  I  If  your  Marie  is  so  all-power¬ 
ful,  she  must  be  divine  !  If  she  can  succor 
all  who  are  unhappy  in  all  time  and  in  all 
lands,  and  can  listen  to  the  matins  and  the 
vespers  of  all  ‘  the  faithfuV  at  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  and  everywhere,  then  she  must  be  om¬ 
nipresent  and  omnipotent ;  and  if  so,  she 
must  be  God !”  But  I  know  his  reply  before¬ 
hand.  He  would  have  reproved  my  rash- 
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ness  in  attempting  to  unravel  the  “  myste¬ 
ries  ”  of  grace ;  he  would  have  added  to  the 
real  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  a  mere  fiction 
of  the  Romish  Church ;  he  would  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Blessed  art  thou  among  women  !” 
and  have  sought  to  attach  me  to  the  cause 
of  “  Marie  ”  by  the  hallowed  remembrances 
of  her  maternal  love,  anxiety,  fidelity,  and 
devotedness ! 

This  is  De  Genoude.  At  once  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  impassioned  of  men,  and 
yet  amongst  the  most  subtle  and  acute  of 
writers.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the 
confessional,  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  are 
at  his  service  ;  and  on  he  goes  steadily  pur¬ 
suing  the  moral  and  political  dogma  which 
is  the  charm  of  his  life,  that  “Lo  revolte 
n'est  jamais  permise  /”  He  dreams  of  the 
triumphs  of  Henri  V.,  of  a  national  mon¬ 
archy,  and  of  the  universal  doniinion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

His  delusions  do  not  render  him  either  an 
unhappy  or  a  disagreeable  man.  Quite  the 
reverse.  But  alas!  his  Romanism  is  op¬ 
posed  to  his  spiritual  progress  and  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  !  Yet  he  loves 
humanity  and  desires  its  amelioration.  I 
never  think  of  him  without  pain,  and  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  for  him  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect.  He  is  an  anomaly,  and  so  I  must 
leave  him. 

I  must  bring  my  paper  to  a  close,  but  I 
cannot  do  so  till  1  have  said  something 
more  of  Chateaubriand.  One  of  the  latest 
elforts  of  his  extraordinary  mind  and  fluent 
pen  was  his  admirable  translation  of  Milton’s 
great  poem,  a  task  nearly  equal  to  the  won¬ 
derful  original.  '  The  matchless  translator 
has  so  entire  a  knowledge  of  the  delicacies, 
sweetnesses,  and  beauties  of  our  noble  lan¬ 
guage,  that  he  can  think  in  English  the 
most  pure,  and  translate  his  pure  English 
thoughts  into  the  most  classical  French. — 
It  is  a  general  feeling  in  all  countries,  and 
one  which  can  be  traced  in  all  ages,  that  the 
poetry  of  one  country  loses  by  its  transla¬ 
tion  into  the  language  of  another.  My  own 
opinion  is  this,  that  the  poetry  of  a  country 
does  lose  when  the  mere  language  of  anoth¬ 
er  country  is  resorted  to  ;  but  when  the 
translator  is  himself  a  poet,  and  when  the 
poetry  of  one  land  is  made  to  express  the 
poetry  of  another,  that  nothing  is  really 
lost  by  the  change.  Chateaubriand  has  made 
the  French  extol,  admire,  and  love  the  Par¬ 
adise  Lost.  He  could  not  do  more  than  this, 
but  in  thus  succeeding  he  has  effected  every 
thing.  Every  thing  for  the  poet,  every 
thing  for  the  subject,  and  every  thing  for 
the  poem.  He  could  not  make  Frenchmen 
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think  in  English,  but  he  has  made  French¬ 
men  think  with  Milton. 

There  are  some  who  will  have  it  that  Cha- 
teaubriand^s  style  is  infiated.  I  cannot  agree 
with  these  critics ;  and  I  have  universally 
found  that  the  Frenchmen  who  have  best 
understood  the  genius  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  and  have  been  best  able  to  speak  and 
to  write  it,  have  most  admired  the  composi¬ 
tions  and  translations  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  His  works  will  live  after  him.  He 
will  be  referred  to  in  coming  years  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Uniting  in  his  character  the  purest  patriot¬ 
ism  and  philanthropy  with  great  diplomatic 
talent  and  statesmanlike  views ;  blessed 
with  a  tender  and  benevolent  nature,  and 
yet  with  a  high  and  commanding  mind  ;  at¬ 
tached  to  literature  in  its  highest  branches, 
and  free  from  the  jealousy  and  egotism  of 
French  literary  men,  and  devoted  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  species  and  to  the  spread 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  he  is  a  study 
for  those  who  are  disposed  to  deny  the  alli¬ 
ance  of  genius  and  poetry  with  religion  and 
virtue. 

Whilst  Chateaubriand  is  essentially  a  Ro¬ 
manist,  he  is,  however,  more  alive  than  De 
Genoude  to  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  He  does  not  dwell,  as  does  his  con¬ 
temporary,  on  the  weak  points  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Luther.  He  does  not  misrepresent, 
as  does  De  Genoude,  the  character  of  Wic- 
liffe.  He  does  not  indulge  in  the  quolibets 
and  oft-refuted  sarcasms  of  the  Gazette  de 
France  of  “  Where  was  Protestantism  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation  1”  and,  “  Who  was  the 
author  of  Protestantism  but  Henry  VIII.  1” 
Well  versed  in  the  history  of  that  Reform¬ 
ation,  both  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland,  in 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  he  knows  how  to 
render  justice  to  the  vast  acquirements  and 
energy  of  the  mighty  spirits  who,  at  divers 
epochs,  appeared  in  those  respective  lands  j 
and  he  depicts  with  eloquence  and  truth  the 
good  they  effected  in  spite,  as  he  thinks,  of 
the  fatal  errors  in  which  they  were  in¬ 
volved  : — 

“  From  seeming  evil,  still  educing  good.” 

The  latter  days  of  the  life  of  Chateaubri¬ 
and  have  been  devoted  to  reflection,  to  pri¬ 
vate  society,  to  family  repose,  and  to  those 
thoughts  of  coming  ages  which  bring  the 
waiting  spirit  to  a  feeling  of  harmony  with 
the  vast  realities  which  to  it  will  soon  be 
disclosed.  There  is  nothing  so  awful  to  my 
mind  as  an  unprepared  and  unthought-of 
rush  from  time  to  eternity  !  He  is  a  favor¬ 
ed  man  to  whom  is  permitted,  as  the  last 
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hours  of  life  are  drawing  to  a  close,  to  take 
a  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  his  few  and 
faulty  days.  With  penitence  and  grief  he 
deplores  his  many  failings  and  his  short- 
coming*<;  but  with  humble  hope  and  faith 
he  directs  the  eye  of  his  mind  to  an 
approaching  hereafter.  He  surveys  socie* 
ty  ;  notes  down  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  his  lengthened  career ; 
perceives  how  those  things  which  he  took 
to  be  evils  were  vast  and  real  benefits  ;  and 
admires  that  providential  course  which  has 
led  not  only  him  but  others  through  diffi¬ 
culties  and  dangers  which  appeared  to  be 
overwhelming.  He  has  time  allowed  to  him 
to  review  the  history  of  his  nation,  the 
march  of  the  world,  the  progress  of  truth, 
the  defeat  of  error,  the  changes  brought 
about  by  apparently  insignificant  causes, 
and  the  littleness  of  events  which  himself 
and  his  contemporaries  had  magnified  into 
matters  of  vast  behest.  He  completes  the 
records  of  his  life;  arranges  the  data  for 
his  future  biographer;  seeks  not  to  magnify 
his  own  doings,  but  to  point  out  the  wise 
and  beneficent  ordinations  of  Providence  ; 
and  after  commending  his  country  and  his 
family,  man  at  large,  and  his  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  sinks  quietly 
to  rest  beneath  the  horizon  of  this  world, 
only  to  rise  with  glory  and  splendor  in 
another  and  better  hemisphere. 

The  last  time  I  saw  De  Chateaubriand  he 
was  praying.  In  a  very  quiet  church,  at  a 
very  quiet  altar,  in  a  very  quiet  corner,  as 
far  removed  from  the  world  and  its  cares, 
its  noise  and  its  dissipation,  as  if  situate  in 
some  secluded  dell  or  on  some  snow-clad 
mountain,  Chateaubriand  was  pouring  forth 
his  soul  to  God  in  a  house  of  prayer.  I  had 
seen  him  at  the  grave  of  Miss  Frisell,  I  had 
read  in  manuscript  his  Jeune  Jille  et  jeune 
fleur^''*  but  now  I  beheld  him  on  the  fete-day 
of  “  Henri  Cinq^'  imploring  for  his  absent 
prince  the  best  blessings  of  Heaven.  There 
he  was  in  a  posture  of  humble  adoration 
and  meek  submission,  before  the  altar  of  his 
God,  and  his  fine  face  seemed  lighted  up 
by  his  devotion  and  his  love.  This  is  not 
poetry  or  fiction,  but  unvarnished  truth.  His 
mind  and  heart  have  been  long  sweetly  at¬ 
tuned  by  adversity  and  disappointment,  and 
whilst  he  is  by  no  means  a  splenetic  or  discon¬ 
tented  man,  he  has  learned  to  set  a  right 
value  on  all  that  is  beneath  the  sun  ;  and  is 
preparing  his  mind  and  heart  for  that  para¬ 
dise  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sin  !  . 
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Not  live  in  London  !  Wherefore  not?  come  tell. 
Think  ye  that  Poesy  alone  can  dwell 
Within  a  rustic  cot,  where  zephyr  brings, 

Upon  its  treasure-laden,  perfumed  wings. 

Tribute  from  every  flower  ;  or  where  the  sky 
Seems,  in  its  ether’s  clear  intensity, 

A  loftier  arch  than  spans  our  populous  town. 
Whose  age  is  poetry  ? — A  well  so  vast 
That  ever  self-supplying,  it  has  grown 

Exhaustless  in  its  wealth.  Present  and  Past 
(And  a  bright  Future,  that  to  poets’  eyes 
Doth  as  a  poet’s  glorious  vision  rise,) 

Alike  impregnate  London’s  “  cloud-capp’d  tow¬ 
ers” 

With  Poesy’s  own  soul.  Swiftly  the  hours 
Bring  death  to  us,  but  this  immortal  is 

Even  on  earth: — let  mighty  man  o’erthrow 
Each  monumental  fane,  it  is  not  his 

To  find  oblivion’s  fount, — nor  does  he  know 
The  secret  to  destroy  ;  even  as  now, 

Each  broken  stone  a  ready  tongue  would  find. 
Wherewith  to  wisely  charm  all  those  who  will 
With  open  ears  to  listen.  Oh  !  not  blind 
To  nature’s  loveliness  arc  they  who  still 
May  love  the  regal  city ; — and  perchance. 

Contrast  may  so  a  rural  scene  enhance. 

That  they  most  feel  it,  and  best  mark  the  links 
Whicli  bind  in  one  bright,  universal  chain. 

All  Poesy  : — from  the  parched  blade  that  drinks 
The  w’elcome  dew,  through  the  vast  mvriad  train 
Of  things  and  thoughts,  till  at  the  best  fie  feels 
Most  rich  the  lore  the  city’s  haunt  reveals. 

“Man  made  it!”  True:  but  caught  by  tripping 
speech. 

Ye  do  forget  the  Greater  Architect 
Who  formed  his  workman,  man.  I  do  beseech. 

Ye,  marvel  not  that  Poets  should  select 
Old  London  for  a  home  ; — true  bards  will  own 
The  inspiration  of  the  busy  town. 

Have  not  the  greatest  dwelt  within  her  walls — 
Mix’d  w'ith  their  fellow  men — obey’d  the  calls 
Of  such  good  fellowship?  Ay,  even  they, 

The  iMPEMAi-  TWO,  who  jointly  sway 

’Phe  realms  of  Mind  !  (as  in  the  Roman  world, 

Two  eagle  banners  were  at  once  unfurl’d.) 

The  PEERLESS  Bard,  whose  wise  and  deathless 
strain 

Was  wealth  the  richest  of  the  Maiden’s  reign — 
VV’^ho  in  the  town  not  only  learn’d  to  read 

The  book  of  human  nature  through  and  through. 
But  painted  sunny  clime,  or  flowery  mead, 

And  sprite,  or  fay,  witli  Poesy’s  own  hue. 

And  H  E  OF  Paradise,  who  ’mid  the  strife 
Of  civil  discord  led  the  student’s  life ; 

When  none  there  seem’d  with  wings  that  e’en 
could  dare 

To  track  the  soarings  of  his  pinions  rare  ; 

The  mighty  mind  its  own  defence  and  sliield, 

’Mid  all  the  ills  that  “evil  days”  could  yield  ! 

These  were  the  denizens  of  our  great  town — 

Thexj  trod  familiar  paths  that  we  have  known : 

So  let  them  sanctify  the  place,  and  teach 
A  wise  rejoinder  to  your  thoughtless  speech  ! 
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From  Fraser’s  Magazine. 

Before  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 
Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Nash,  and  King  George 
IV.,  Pimlico  was  a  quiet,  unpretending 
place,  made  up  of  the  Five  Fields,  a  Wil¬ 
low  Walk,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  the 
Bag  of  Nails  (i.  e.  as  some  say.  The  Baccha- 
nals  I)  with  Townshend,  the  Bow-Street 
officer,  and  Jerry  Abershaw,  for  its  chief 
inhabitants.  Prior  to  this  time,  for  we  al¬ 
lude  to  the  days  of  good  Queen  Elizabeth, 
lived  one  Pimlico  (we  know  not  his  Chris¬ 
tian  name)  famous  for  brewing  and  selling 
a  particular  kind  of  ale,  in  the  marshy  land 
lying  between  St.  James’s  Fields,  the  Mill- 
bank,  and  the  retired  village  of  Chelsea. 
We  read  in  Ben  Jonson  of  Pimlico  Pathifs 
a  promenade  for  a  summer  evening,  and  Vte 
make  little  doubt  but  the  road  referred  to 
led  to  the  house  of  mine  host,  from  whom 
the  path  received  its  name,  where  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  their  wives,  and  the  “  men  of  sort 
and  quality”  west  of  Temple  Bar,  resorted 
to  enjoy  that  pleasant  mixture  which  our 
ancestors  so  much  indulged  in — custards 
and  ale.  The  custards  are  out  of  fashion 
(more’s  the  pity),  but  “  Pimlico  ale”  is  still 
an  attractive  signboard  and  drink  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  See  how  notoriety  is 
sometimes  achieved.  Mine  host  gives  his 
name  to  a  cask  of  ale,  the  district  he  brews 
and  sells  in  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
brewer.  Mr.  Pimlico,  like  a  great  distiller 
of  our  times,  has  a  Boothiu  Felix  of  his  own  j 
and  now  the  royal  sign  manual  warrants  of 
1843  are  no  longer  dated  from  the  Bucking¬ 
ham  house  of  old  Queen  Charlotte,  but  from 
our  palace  at  Pimlico.  The  name  of  a  humble 
tapster  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess  has  been 
given  to  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria. 
“  Why  may  not  imagination,”  says  Ham¬ 
let,  “trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till 
he  find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  1”  Why  not, 
since  we  find  the  reverse,  for  here  truth 
traces  the  name  of  a  tapster  employed  to 
distinguish  the  palace  of  great  people  more 
mighty  than  Macedon,  with  all  her  Indian 
acquisitions  and  honors. 

Poor  Townshend,  with  all  his  delightful 
reminiscences  of  Jonathan  Wild,  of  Rane- 
lagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Hounslow,  with  his 
Lord  Burleigh-like  shake  of  the  head  and 
significant  toss  of  cane,  he  has  gone  to  the 
vaults  of  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico.  Poor  Jerry 
Abershaw  had  another  fate,  for  Jerry  hung 
in  chains,  and  dripped  on  hot  Sundays, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  Cockney  sight- 
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seers,  though  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of 
many  who  were  pushed  by  their  more  bur- 
ly  companions  beneath  the  drip  of  the  dead 
man.  We  recollect  a  sawyer  in  Pimlico 
(one  of  Chantrey’s  sawyers)  who  had  a 
new  hat  spoiled,  he  told  us,  by  Jerry's 
grease.  He  had  gone  to  see  this  sight  for 
Sunday  visitors,  and  was  pushed  under¬ 
neath  poor  Jerry  in  chains.  The  hat,” 
he  said,  “was  not  only  spoiled,  but  I  never 
wore  it  again.  There  was  no  getting  the 
drip  out,  and  I  was  afraid  to  wear  it.  It 
cost  me  fourteen  and  sixpence  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night ;  and  so  I  was  served  for  see- 
mg  Jerry.  Jerry’s  house  still  stands  in  the 
Willow  Walk,  amid  the  fine  palaces  which 
Mr.  Cubitt  has  built  there.  It  has  still  a 
thievish  aspect,  and  seems  as  if  it  could 
speak  of  many  midnight  doings. 

But  we  must  fly  from  the  Five  Fields, 
“  where  the  robbers  lie  in  wait,”  as  the 
Tattler  tells  us,  and  as  there  is  an  old 
Scotch  song,  which  says  : — 

“  To  gae  to  Lon'on’s  but  a  walk 

so  we  conceive  it  is  only  a  step  to  turn 
from  Townshend  and  Jerry  Abershaw  to 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey  and  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  two  men  better  known  in  Pimlico 
than  the  Queen,  when  unattended.  Those 
who  did  not  know  their  works,  knew,  at 
least,  their  persons ;  and  the  small  short- 
make,  round  little  face,  long  drab  coat,  and 
bald  head  of  the  one,  with  the  tall  manly 
make,  the  dark  bright  eyes,  and  the  long 
gray  coat  of  the  other,  marked  them  out 
to  many  as  persons  to  turn  round  and  look 
at ;  the  more  so,  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
both  to  walk  bareheaded  from  the  studio, 
in  Ecclestone  Street,  to  the  foundry  in  the 
Mews,  a  considerable  distance,  and  lying 
across  a  public  thoroughfare.  Both  these 
great  men  have  died  within  a  year  of  one 
another,  and,  royalists  as  we  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  we  are  sure  we  utter 
nothing  offensive  or  disloyal,  when  we  say 
that  the  two  leading  lights  of  Pimlico  are 
gone,  and  that  Art  has  left  the  region  she 
loved  so  much  to  delight  in. 

It  was  in  the  year  1810  that  Chantrey 
came  first  to  Pimlico.  He  began  in  a  very 
small  way,  with  very  little  to  do  and  very 
little  to  do  it  on.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
a  man  may  shine  truly  a  poet  (nature  al¬ 
ways  consenting)  with  one  pen,  a  sheet  or 
two  of  paper,  and  a  pennyworth  of  ink. 
That  a  painter  may  buy  at  a  very  cheap 
rate  both  colors  and  canvass,  but  a  young 
sculptor  cannot  often  afford  to  work  in 
,  marble,  and  works,  therefore,  to  a  very 
I  great  disadvantage.  A  true  poet,  without 
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the  printer’s  aid,  is  a  poet  to  few  or  none  ;  j 
and  a  sculptor  who  cannot  afford  to  cut  his 
conceptions  in  marble  is,  like  a  painter, 
confined  to  chalk  and  outlines.  It  was  so 
with  Chantrey  before  his  name  was  known. 
His  bust  of  Horn  Tooke(one  of  his  very 
early  works)  he  was  too  poor  to  have  cut 
in  marble.  It  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  Exhibition  in  plaster,  and  thouffh 
Nollekens  gave  it  one  of  his  emphatic 
words  of  approbation,  it  was  comparatively 
lost  to  the  world,  for  the  multitude  of  visi¬ 
tors  adopt  as  their  rule  in  going  the  round 
of  the  sculpture-room  to  look  only  at  tuch 
works  as  are  in  marble.  When  in  plaster, 
they  seem  to  the  ignorant  many  to  lack  the  1 
seal  of  approbation,  which  the  transfer  from 
plaster  to  marble  would  seem  to  imply.  It 
is  not  enough  to  suffer  from  the  opaque 
material  they  are  in,  but  they  must  lie  un¬ 
der  the  double  disadvantage  of  a  vulgar 
prejudice. 

We  shall  not  stay  to  inquire  whether 
marriage  made  Flaxman  an  artist,  or  un¬ 
made  him,  as  Reynolds  thought  and  told 
him  ;  it  is  enough  for  us  that  marriage 
made  Chantrey,  for  he  got  money  with 
his  wife,  could  afford  to  wait  for  patrons, 
and  had  the  means  of  purchasing  marble. 
The  first  use  he  made  of  his  wife’s  money 
was  to  transfer  the  head  of  Horne  Tooke 
to  marble.  What  was  inimitable  in  clay 
was  matchless  in  its  new  semi-transparent 
material.  All  the  cunning  and  sagacity  of 
the  man  are  there.  The  eyes,  colorless 
though  they  are,  look  as  if  scanning  you 
from  head  to  foot.  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  penetrating  survey  he  is  making 
of  you.  It  was  quite  a  new  head  in  mar¬ 
ble,  and,  if  the  reason  is  ever  asked  of  the 
Royal  Academy  why  they  permit  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  same  work  twice,  in  plaster 
and  in  marble,  this  bust  of  Horne  Tooke, 
if  the  plaster  still  exists,  is  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warrant  them  in  adhering  to  so 
excellent  a  rule. 

It  is  told  of  Chantrey  that  he  had,  when 
a  boj'",  a  greater  difficulty  to  conquer  in  be¬ 
coming  an  artist  than  the  want  of  marble. 
It  is  said  he  was  without  clay,  and  that  his 
first  work  was  made  in  the  butter  he  was 
to  sell  at  Sheffield  for  his  father,  a  farmer 
near  Norton,  in  Derbyshire.  Now,  for  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  one  word  of 
this;  nay,  we  have  the  very  best  authority 
for  saying  that  it  is  not  in  part  only,  but  al¬ 
together  a  lie.  When  a  man  dies  there  are 
fifty,  and  more,  ready  to  recollect  instan¬ 
ces  without  number  of  precocious  genius 
in  the  mighty  dead  ;  the  greater  the  man, 
the  greater  the  obstacles  he  overcame — 
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the  more  fertile  his  mind  in  inventing  and 
supplying  wants.  Wilkie’s  converting 
a  chest  of  drawers  into  an  easel,  by  pulling 
out  one  of  the  drawers  and  resting  the  head 
of  his  canvass  against  the  cornice,  is,  when 
compared  with  the  youthful  inventions  of 
others,  a  silly  expedient.  The  person  or 
parties  who  told  the  story  of  Chantrey’s 
butter-modelling  would  prefer  the  juvenile 
labor,  if  it  ever  existed,  to  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  rooms  than  they  would  give  to 
the  clay  of  John  Rennie  or  the  marble  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  know  that  Allan 
Cunningham  said  the  story  \vas  a  mere  pas¬ 
try-cook’s  invention,  not  only  untrue,  but 
unlikely. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  both  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  in  print,  that  our  young  sculptor 
had  other  obstacles  to  overcome  than  the 
want  of  clay  or  marble  ;  he  had,  as  an  ap- 
rrenticfc  to  a  carver  in  wood,  to  conquer  the 
^slike  of  his  master  to  his  working,  even  in 
his  leisure  hours,  in  any  other  line  than  the 
mystery  he  was  bound  to  learn  and  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  teach  him.  This  master’s  name  was 
Ramsay,  and  he  lived  in  Sheffield.  He  has 
been  long  dead,  but  has  a  son  still  alive, 
who  denies,  we  understand,  that  his  father 
discountenanced  in  any  way  the  juvenile 
efforts  of  young  Chantrey.  Some  disagree¬ 
ment,  however,  we  have  been  well  assured, 
took  place,  and  that  Chantrey  purchased 
up  the  remainder  of  his  time  from  Ramsay 
before  he  had  been  well  three  years  in  his 
service.  The  poet  Rogers  has  a  table 
actually  carved  by  Sir  Francis.  Our  great 
sculptor  recognized  the  table  when  his 
fame  was  established,  and  pleased  the  poet 
with  the  recognition. 

Chantrey  was  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  law ;  accident  made  him  a  carver  in 
wood,  poverty  a  painter,  and  his  own  ge¬ 
nius  a  sculptor.  The  sight  of  some  figures 
in  the  shop  window  of  Ramsay  attracted 
his  attention  on  the  very  day  he  was  to 
commence  his  study  of  the  law.  He  stop¬ 
ped  to  examine  them,  and  became  irrecov¬ 
erably  a  sculptor.  Cowley  was  made  a 
poet,  and  Reynolds  a  painter,  much  in  the 
same  way.  Allan  Cunningham  had  a  por¬ 
trait  in  oil  of  Chantrey  from  Chantrey’s 
own  hand.  It  was  clever  and  characteristic, 
a  good  deal  in  the  manner  of  Opie — the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  morning’s  work,  when  disappointed 
in  a  sitter.  He  had  been  a  second  Sir  Joshua 
if  he  had  not  been  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
His  tact  and  talent  had  made  him  a  good 
country  attorney — aMorant,  a  Gillow,  or  a 
Snell,  or  any  other  respectable  upholsterer, 
but  his  own  genius  made  him  the  first  and 
best  sculptor  of  his  age. 
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He  lost  his  father  when  but  a  mere  boy, 
and  his  mother  married  again,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Francis,  their  only  child. 
He  still,  however,  continued  to  entertain  a 
filial  affection  for  her, and,  though  she  lived 
to  a  great  age,  she  died  without  the  sincere 
forgiveness  of  her  son,  who  in  all  his  letters, 
and  on  all  his  letters,  addressed  her  as  Mrs. 
Chantrey,  never  recognizing  her,  even  in 
conversation,  by  her  own  name.  No  one  has 
said  a  word  of  the  cruelties  of  his  step-fa¬ 
ther,  or  of  any  thing  injurious  to  his  charac¬ 
ter.  It  was  the  act  of  his  mother  that  he  nev¬ 
er  overlooked — a  step  which  occasioned,  we 
may  little  doubt,  the  clause  in  his  will  in 
which  he  ties  down  Lady  Chantrey  to  a  wid¬ 
owhood  for  life.  Chantrey  always  thought 
it  as  something  sinful  in  the  widow  of  Napo¬ 
leon  to  marry,  and  was  heard  to  commend 
with  a  shrug  of  approbation  the  reply  made 
by  the  great  Duche.«s  of  Marlborough,  That 
sAe,  the  widow  of  John  Churchill,  would 
never  consent  to  become  the  wife  of 
another.  “  iVlay  a  Scotch  ensign  get  her,” 
said  Vanbrugh,  in  an  angry  mood.  When, 
at  a  dinner  party  in  Chantrey’s  own  house, 
one  of  the  company  was  heard  to  allude  to 
the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  becoming 
the  wife  of  the  noble  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Chantrey,  a  most  attentive  listener, 
did  not  seem  to  disapprove  ;  but,  when  her 
third  marriage  w’as  mentioned  as  a  piece 
of  history  (for  he  was  no  great  reader), 
his  face  blackened  with  horror  at  such  for¬ 
getfulness  of  the  dead.  If  our  great  sculp¬ 
tor  had  read  more,  he  had  thought  less  of 
so  common  an  occurrence  in  the  pages  of 
biographical  history.  But  Chantrey  was  no 
great  reader,  and  if  he  had  been  Rajah  of 
Lahore,  or  king  in  Oude,  he  had  burnt  his 
widow  on  his  owm  funeral  pile.  It  is  the 
fault,  indeed,  of  all  our  English  artists,  that 
they  paint  too  much,  and  read  and  reflect  too 
little.  Of  all  classes  of  men  of  genius  they 
are  the  worst  informed.  The  late  Sir 
George  Beaumont  was  aUvays  urging  Wil¬ 
kie  to  read  more.  “You  can  never  have 
read  too  much,”  wrote  Sir  George  j  “  War- 
burton,  with  all  his  reading,  had  read  but  a 
tithe  of  what  was  w'orth  reading  in  his  own 
days.  Our  stock  of  literature  has  since  ] 
amazingly  increased,  and  a  mere  spare 
hour,  or  half-an-hour  reader  can,  even  after 
a  Methuselah-like  length  of  existence,  have 
read  but  little.”  Of  Chantrey’s  great  rival, 
or  predecessor,  in  busts.  Old  Nollekens,  it  is 
told,  that  the  annual  extent  of  his  reading 
was  the  annual  Academy  catalogue ;  of 
President  West,  that  he  never  read  more 
than  the  passage  he  had  to  illustrate.  Allan 
Cunningham  used  to  vex  Chantrey  and 


other  Academicians  not  a  little  by  saying, 
that  Fuseli  was  the  only  decent  scholar  the 
Academy  ever  had,  and  that  he,  indeed, 
w’as  only  a  scholar  among  painters :  “  Parr 
said  so,”  he  would  add,  “  and  so  did  Dr. 
Burney.”  Sir  Martin  Shee,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  or  addresses,  to  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes,  raised  a  question  v’ery  easily 
answered,  w’hether  Raphael  or  Reynolds 
had  painted  one  whit  better  w  ith  a  Winkle- 
man,  a  Walpole,  or  a  Cunningham,  to  ad¬ 
vise  himl  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Cunningham  (and  Allan  was  present),  a 
murmur  of  approbation  ran  through  the 
room  ;  but  Academical  brows  began  to  low¬ 
er,  and  Shee  w  as  taxed  next  day,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  summoned  for  the  purpose,  wdth  break¬ 
ing  one  great  rule  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  rule  which  prohibits  any  allusion  w’hat- 
ever  to  a  living  individual.  Sir  Martin 
Shee,  a  poet,  got  with  a  good  grace  out  of 
this  seeming  difficulty.  “  1  made  no  refer¬ 
ence,”  said  Sir  Martin,^“  to  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham  ;  I  referred,  indeed,  to  a  Cunningham, 
but  my  reference  was  to  the  Cunningham 
w’ho  wrote  upon  Shakspeare.”  Chantrey 
and  the  whole  council  w'ere  at  once  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  imaginary  commentator,  and 
Shee,  no  doubt,  chuckled  at  home  over  their 
ignorant  credulity,  as  Chantrey  did  over 
his  friend  Cunningham,  much  to  Allan’s 
amusement,  not  his  amazement.  Allan 
knew  too  wrell  the  measure  and  value  of 
the  President’s  approval,  and  the  extent  of 
Academical  ignorance.  “  He  supports  his 
w'ant  of  acquired  knowledge  by  keeping 
good  company,”  says  Evelyn  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  How  true  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey ! 

Chantrey’s  excellencies,  obvious  as  they 
were  to  the  most  common  observer,  w’ere 
not  at  first  recognized  beyond  the  discern¬ 
ing  few  or  the  then  limited  circle  of  his 
own  private  friends.  The  Royal  Academy 
opened  its  eyes  unwillingly  to  his  merits, 
for  between  1804,  when  he  exhibited  in 
Somerset  House,  and  1817,  when  his 
“  Sleeping  Children”  moved  the  hearts  and 
fired  the  tastes  of  all,  there  were  thirteen 
years  of  struggle,  in  which  his  talents  found 
a  very  slender  meed  of  approbation.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  inveterate  anti-Aca- 
demy  man,  and  it  is  but  too  true  that  his 
genius  forced  its  own  way  into  the  Acade¬ 
my,  and  that  before  he  had  attained  the  en¬ 
vied  esquireskip,  and  its  further  appendage 
of  R.  A.,  he  had  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
first  sculptors  of  his  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  original  of  our  island  artists.  His 
rise  into  reputation  and  Academical  honors 
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was  slow  beyond  example.  The  modest 
Wilkie  found  a  friend  in  Sir  Georore  Beau- 
monl  before  he  had  been  a  year  in  London, 
but  Chantrey  was  an  Academician  before 
that  true  judge  and  universal  patron  of 
genius  had  done  more  than  acknowledge 
his  bow  as  he  met  him  in  the  street.  Chan¬ 
trey  was  a  proud  man,  he  has  been  heard  to 
say,  when  S:?ir  George  Beaumont  first  set 
foot  within  his  studio. 

The  two  “  Sleeping  Children”  made  a 
stir  in  the  dominions  of  arts :  the  group 
was  something  new  in  English  Sculpture, 
so  unlike  the  epigrammatic  conceits  of  the 
great  Roubiliac,  or  the  classic  conceptions 
of  the  still  greater  Flaxman — a  work  at 
once  domestic  and  poetic,  having  its  origin 
in  our  very  homes,  and  making  its  way  to 
every  heart.  Thousands  of  eyes  have 
moistened  at  the  sight  of  this  lovely  and 
affecting  group  ;  thousands  of  tongues  have 
dwelt  upon  its  excellencies,  and  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bowles  has  poetized  its  tranquil  pathos. 
Yet  we  have  been  told,  and  are  told  now, 
that  the  merit  of  the  work  belongs  to  Sto- 
thard,  and  that  Chantrey  only  turned  to  clay 
and  marble  a  sketch  which  that  graceful 
artist  had  drawn,  with  some  care  and  much 
feeling,  upon  paper. 

It  is  a  common  cry  nowadays,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  excellent  is  not  original.  That  art 
can  seize  upon  no  new  postures,  or  con¬ 
trive  no  new  sentiment, — that  the  germ 
and  substance  of  every  thing  new  has  its 
source  and  existence  in  something  old.  But 
this  cry  was  found  of  no  avail  with  the 
“  Sleeping  Children”  of  Sir  Francis  Chan¬ 
trey  ;  and  the  merit  of  a  work  which  all 
conspired  to  praise,  envy  made  over  to 
another.  We  have  something  to  reveal  on 
this  point,  at  once  new  and  interesting. 

Two  young  and  lovely  girls,  the  one 
about  eleven,  and  the  other  thirteen  years 
of  age,  came  both  about  the  same  time  to 
unnatural  ends.  The  younger,  w’e  believe, 
VN’as  accidentally  burned  to  death,  and  the 
elder,  soon  after,  when  in  the  midst  of 
health,  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  two, 
who  had  lain  together  in  the  same  bed  when 
alive,  were  laid  together,  as  it  were,  in  one 
another’s  arms  in  the  same  grave.  When 
time  had  lessened  the  severity  of  her  grief, 
the  widowed,  and  now  childless  mother, 
anxious  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  grave 
of  her  children,  visits  the  studio  of  Chan¬ 
trey,  and,  pleased  wdth  what  she  saw  around 
her,  commissions  the  monument  from  the 
young  sculptor.  We  are  thus  particular, 
because  we  wish  to  urge  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  monument  was 
commissioned  naturally  forced  themselves 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  artist  employed,  and, 
in  fact,  that  the  conception  and  sentiment 
of  the  group  were  supplied  to  the  artist  in 
the  melancholy  fates  of  the  two  sisters. 
The  lady’s  name  was  Mrs.  Robinson. 

The  commission  given,  Chantrey  set  off 
to  his  friend  Stothard,  and  engaged  that 
poetic  artist  to  make  two  or  three  sketches 
of  two  young  girls  lying  asleep  in  each 
other’s  arms.  Stothard  made  the  necessary 
sketches,  and  received  some  fifteen  guineas 
for  an  evening’s  labor.  From  these 
sketches  Chantrey  then  began  his  own 
sketch  in  clay.  He  borrowed  a  bit  from 
one,  a  bit  from  another,  and  the  air  and 
position  from  a  third  ;  imbued  them  all  with 
his  own  good  taste,  and  composed,  after  a 
fashion  of  his  own,  the  lovely  group  that 
lends  so  great  an  attraction  to  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  We  have  seen  the  several 
sketches  made  by  Stothard  for  this  monu¬ 
ment  j  we  have  seen,  moreover,  Chantrey’s 
first  result,  made  from  an  attentive  con¬ 
sideration  of  Stothard’s  indications,  and  we 
have,  as  it  were,  the  monument  at  Lichfield 
before  our  eyes  at  this  very  moment.  In 
Stothard’s  sketches  (they  still  exist),  the 
children  lie  very  much  as  they  lie  in  the 
finished  marble,  the  attitudes  of  both  are 
very  similar ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  monument,  and  who  w’as  totally  in  the 
dark  about  the  circumstances  we  are  here 
relating,  would  say,  we  make  little  doubt, 
that  these  sketches  were  either  Chantrey’s 
first  conceptions,  or  some  young  artist’s 
hasty  recollections  of  the  finished  marble. 
Perhaps  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  \vhen 
w’e  say  that  the  commission  gave  the  first 
idea  of  this  monument,  that  Stothard  sup¬ 
plied  the  leading  sentiment  and  story,  and 
that  Chantrey,  by  elongating  the  figures, 
adding  repose  to  the  action,  and  all  the 
graces  of  execution  in  w’hich  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  completed  the  much-talked- 
of  and  much-admired  monument  at  Lich¬ 
field  to  the  two  children.  The  snowdrops 
which  the  youngest  had  plucked,  and  which 
remain  undropped  from  her  hand,  was  a 
touch  of  poetic  beauty,  for  which  Chantrey 
was  'indebted  to  his  friend  and  assistant 
Allan  Cunningham.  Chantrey,  indeed,  had 
many  hints  of  a  like  nature  from  the  same 
poetic  quarter.  Chantrey  could  adopt,  if 
he  could  not  conceive. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  paper  to 
particularize  the  more  general  and  well- 
known  events  of  Chantrey’s  life,  but  to  give 
such  sketches  and  recollections  of  our  great 
sculptor  as  a  long  acquaintance  can  readily 
supply.  No  one  knew  him  intimately  but 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  he  is  gone,  but  not, 
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we  are  informed,  without  having  left  behind 
him  some  most  interesting  sketches,  much 
in  Colley  Cibber’s  style,  of  Chantrey,  and 
the  many  distinguished  characters  with 
whom  his  own  genius  and  his  situation  in 
Chantrey  s  studio  had  brought  him  ac¬ 
quainted.  These  will  doubtless,  some  day, 
ere  long,  see  the  light,  and  the  public  will 
hail  their  appearance  as  a  most  welcome 
accession  to  the  stores  of  British  biographi¬ 
cal  history.  But  Cunningham  knew  Chan¬ 
trey,  perhaps,  too  well.  Nine-and-twenty 
years  of  daily  intercourse  had  let  him  see 
into  the  secret  springs  and  movements  of 
his  friend’s  character,  and  a  true  history  of 
Chantrey’s  life  from  Allan  Cunningham  had 
been  the  hidden  and  public  history  of  a  man 
remarkable  as  much  for  his  love  of  the 
world,  and  his  intimacy  with  it,  as  he  was 
for  his  miraculous  power  over  marble  in 
portraying  the  mind  and  character  of  man. 
^Ir.  Cunningham,  when  asked  about  the 
life  of  Sir  Francis,  and  urged  on  to  write 
so  desirable  a  work,  hesitated,  we  are  told, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  promised — with¬ 
drawing  his  promise,  and  again  confirming 
it.  He  had  no  wish  to  write  the  life  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey  ;  if  he  had  told  all,  he 
had  never  been  believed.  The  whole  truth 
written  down  had  drawn  upon  him  the  cry 
of  ingratitude,  and  that  another  Smith  had 
written  the  life  of  another  Nollekens.  To 
write  a  panegyric,  or  a  half-and-half  kind 
of  life,  was  something  he  said  he  would 
never  do  ;  he  must  tell  all  or  tell  nothing. 
What  Mr.  Cunningham  was  unwilling  to  do, 
and  did  not  live  to  do,  Mr.  Jones,  the  Royal 
Academician,  may  still  supply  in  part ;  he 
has  half  promised  a  Life,  and,  warmed  with 
his  legacy,  may  compose  a  panegyric  upon 
his  friend’s  character,  or,  disappointed  at, 
perhaps,  its  smallness,  hit  him  off  to  the 
life,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did  Lord  Byron. 

If  we  come  to  consider  Sir  Francis  Chan¬ 
trey  as  a  man,  there  is  not  very  much  to 
admire  about  him,  little  to  fly  from,  and  lit¬ 
tle  to  follow.  His  bluntness,  now  almost 
proverbial,  was,  at  times,  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  in  another  man  had  been 
positive  rudeness.  He  affected  singularity, 
said  odd  things,  had  them  repeated,  got 
talked  about,  and  gave  oflbnce.  But  he 
had  still  withal  the  art  of  unsaying  an  un¬ 
kind  thing;  and,  where  he  saw  he  had 
given  offence  (which  he  was  far  from  slow 
in  perceiving),  had  a  rare  and  happy  man¬ 
ner  of  reinstating  himself  as  of  old,  and  of 
sending  you  away  impressed  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  he  was  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
and  very  much  your  friend  and  obedient 
humble  servant.  Enraged  at  his  rudeness. 


one  got  soothed  with  his  condescension, 
which  was  rather  pointed  and  appropriate 
than  prostrate  and  of  no  meaning.  His 
friends  were  few,  his  acquaintances  many. 
No  one  ever  acquired  his  thorough  confi¬ 
dence.  If  Allan  Cunningham  understood 
the  business  of  his  place  and  his  actual  re¬ 
ceipts,  he  knew  very  little  of  what  he  did 
with  his  money.  Buying  in  and  selling 
out,  shares  in  mines,  and  heavy  percent¬ 
ages,  w’ere  the  usual  subjects  of  his  after- 
dinner  conversations.  For  a  while  Ameri¬ 
can  securities  were  his  chief  delights  ;  but 
when  these  took  a  turn  downwards,  and 
he  saw  more  than  a  chance  of  losing  some 
£30,000,  he  became  penurious,  talked  of 
applying  for  a  government  pension,  of  put¬ 
ting  down  his  carriages,  and  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  cheap  Brougham  at  second-hand. 
Horne  Tooke,  in  early  life,  had  impressed 
him  with  the  belief  that  we  live  in  a  very 
corrupt  world,  and  that,  however  well-in¬ 
tentioned  men  w^ere,  they  were  by  habit 
deceitful  and  dishonest.^  But  Horne  Tooke 
did  worse  than  this.  He  made  Chantrey, 
we  are  afraid,  if  not  a  deist,  a  freethinker, 
or  one  who  did  not  think  at  all. 

His  friends  among  the  Royal  Academi¬ 
cians  were  confined  to  a  certain  set.  They 
were  either  blunt  after  his  own  pecu- 
liar  manner,  or  gentlemanly  after  his  own 
better  and  rarer  fashion.  From  his  brother 
workers  in  bronze  and  marble  he  kept 
pretty  well  aloof.  The  mild  and  upright- 
minded  Flaxman  was  never  seen  within  his 
studio.  His  friendship  for  Westmacott 
was  nipped  and  dwarfed  in  its  very  infan¬ 
cy  ;  while  Baily  incurred  his  hostility  by 
an  act  not  easily  forgiven.  In  the  sister- 
art  of  painting,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
offended  Wilkie,  and  that  he  knevv  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  to  speak  to.  But  his 
friendships,  while  few,  perhaps  fickle  and 
passionate,  took,  at  times,  romantic  turns, 
and  his  purse-strings  would  open,  on  such 
occasions,  at  auction-rooms  to  run  up  the 
pictures  of  his  friend  to  a  high  price,  and 
thus  give  a  fictitious  value  to  works  which, 
left  to  the  common  fate  of  indifferent  pic¬ 
tures,  had  sold  for  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  canvass  and  frame.  Chantrey,  however, 
having  taken  these  friends  publicly  by  the 
hand,  w'as  often  called  upon  to  justify  his 
judgment  by  pecuniary  sacrifices. 

In  one  of  his  fits  of  munificence  he  be¬ 
stowed  a  statue  upon  Northcote.  The 
story  merits  relation  as  illustrative  of  both 
painter  and  sculptor.  It  appears  that 
Northcote,  making  his  will,  left  the  residue 
of  his  money  to  his  friend  Chantrey,  to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  the  calhe- 
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dral  church  of  Exeter.  So  little  informed 
was  the  painter  of  the  sum  he  had  brought 
together  in  a  long  life  of  most  attentive 
parsimony,  that  a  friend  remonstrated  a 
little  against  the  greatness  of  the  bequest, 
and  asked  Norlhcote  what  he  thought  was 
the  residue  he  had  to  leave.  “About  two 
thousand  pounds,”  said  Northcote.  “You 
are  leaving  rive-and-twenty,”said  his  friend; 
at  which  Northcote  opened  his  weasel  eyes 
to  an  unusual  width,  and  so  diminished  the 
residue  he  was  to  leave  for  his  own  monu¬ 
ment  that  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
bare  thousand.  Now  this  was  insufficient 
for  a  statue  on  the  scale  on  which  Chan- 
trey  was  paid  ;  but,  as  it  had  been  the  evi¬ 
dent  wish  of  Northcote  to  behave  liberally 
in  this  matter,  Chantrey  accepted  the  small 
residue  and  gave  for  £  iOOO  a  ^2000  statue. 
“  I  thus  administer,”  said  Chantrey,  “  to 
the  intentions  of  the  dead.” 

Chantrey  never  took  pupils,  but  he  had 
young  men  working  under  him  who  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  place. 
Frederick  Smith,  Scoular,  Ternouth,  and 
Weekes,  worked  at  different  times  under 
his  superintending  eye,  but  Frederick  Smith 
alone  gave  any  promise  ;  and  it  was  no 
unconcealed  saying  of  Chantrey’s  that  Fred. 
Smith  (as  he  called  him)  was  the  only  art¬ 
ist  in  his  place  with  an  eye  in  his  head. 
Mr.  Weekes  had  many  advantages  in  Chan- 
trey’s  studio  (for  Fred.  Smith  died  young), 
but  without  the  proper  talent  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  such  advantages  he  has  as  yet  done 
little.  The  last  work  that  Chantrey  really 
did  model  was  the  bust  of  the  queen  :  Mr. 
Weekes  had  made  a  bust  of  the  queen  a 
little  before.  Only  compare  the  two,  and 
see  the  superior  tact  and  taste  displayed  by 
Chantrey  in  contending  with  the  diffictilties 
of  exact  similitude. 

When  we  say  that  the  bust  of  the  queen 
was  Chantrey’s  last  work,  we  are  not  for¬ 
getful  that  the  bust  of  Lord  Melbourne  is 
Tn  fact  the  so-called  last.  But  what  are 
the  circumstances  of  the  easel  Chantrey, 
it  appears,  had  received  the  royal  command 
to  make  a  bust  of  the  premier  for  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  Windsor,  'fo  receive  was  to  obey. 
Lord  ^Melbourne  promised  to  sit,  and  named 
different  days  for  the  purpose ;  but  such 
were  the  charms  of  office  or  the  delights 
of  Windsor,  that  while  he  eontinued  min¬ 
ister  he  never  found  time  to  sit.  Ho  at 
last  found  time;  Mr.  Weekes  modelled, 
Chantrey  directed,  and  Allan  Cunningham 
looked  on.  The  clay  animated  under  the 
touch,  and  grew  at  last  into  a  perfect  ogre. 
Chantrey  fretted,  tried  the  modelling  tools 
himself,  threw  them  aside,  reassayed,  and 
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then,  as  if  certain  that  his  power  of  touch 
had  departed,  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 
He  was  like  the  border  minstrel  of  Scott ; 

“  His  hand  had  lost  that  sprightly  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please.” 

We  have  heard  Mr. Cunningham  describe 
this  scene  as  affecting  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  The  bust  is  Mr.  Weekes’s,  not  Chan¬ 
trey’s,  nor  has  it  been  exhibited. 

No  English  sculptor  ever  had  so  many 
commissions  as  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 
Flaxman  made  more  designs,  Westmacott 
has  had  a  larger  proportion  of  government 
work,  and  Nollekens  amassed  more  money. 
Chantrey,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  commissions.  In  busts  he  reigned 
supreme,  without  rival  and  without  any 
particular  envy.  He  was  long  in  supplant¬ 
ing  Westmacott  in  the  manufacture  of  tab¬ 
lets  and  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  monu¬ 
ments,  but  at  length  he  took  the  lead;  and 
if  a  bust  was  voted,  a  statue  subscribed  for, 
or  the  sorrows  of  a  disconsolate  widow  or 
widower  to  be  allayed  in  marble,  all  ran  to 
Belgrave  Place  and  commissioned  Chan¬ 
trey.  He  took  for  a  time  all  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  and  people  were  content  to 
pay  for  tablets  with  Chantrey’s  name  at 
five  times  their  real  value  ;  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  quarrelled  with  his  charges  ;  they  had 
the  dearest,  and,  as  they  thought,  the  best. 
His  income  in  this  way  averaged  for  many 
years  from  six  to  seven  thousand  pounds, 
in  some  years  rose  to  ten  and  fifteen,  but 
never,  w^e  believe,  higher.  This  was  about 
on  a  par  with  what  Reynolds  and  Lawrence 
made,  and  is  a  large  sum  to  draw  annually 
in  from  art.  Sir  Peter  Lely  may  have  made 
more  when  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
rumor  talks  loudly  of  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  made  annually  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  miniatures  by  Sir  William  Ross. 

The  success  of  Chantrey  brought  a  shoal 
of  sculptors  to  Belgrave  Place  and  its 
neighborhood — the  spawn  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  students  half-fed  and  half-in¬ 
formed,  anxious  to  catch  any  commission 
too  small  for  the  Retiarius  of  the  Row\ 
There  were  Weekes,  Theakstone,  Ter¬ 
nouth,  Alace,  Hatchard,  and  Thomas,  in 
Belgrave  Place,  with  Heffernan  and  young 
Mr.  Westmacott  not  far  off.  The  shoal 
amused  Chantrey,  and  he  would  latterly 
let  a  commission  go  by  him  to  aid  the  more 
deserving  of  those  about  him.  A  better 
carver  than  Theakstone  never  lifted  tools  : 
he  excelled  in  draperies,  Air.  Heffernan 
excelled  in  carving  busts. 

As  It  w’as  very  w’ell  known  that  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  and  Lady  Chantrey  w’ere  without  even 
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a  Scotch  cousin  to  lay  any  thing  like  a  But  this  is  not  all.  His  tomb  once  made, 
claim  from  kindred  to  their  money,  one  he  provided  by  will  for  its  preservation. 


would  not  unfrequently  hear  rumors  anoat 
of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Francis  was  to 
leave  his  property.  He  made  no  particu¬ 
lar  secret  of  the  matter  himself  that  a  very 
fair  proportion  of  what  he  had  would  be 
left  by  will  for  the  encouragement  of  Eng- 
lish  sculpture  and  English  painting.  Be¬ 
yond  this  he  never  went  publicly,  but  in 
private  it  was  different,  for  he  led  one  (his 
friend  and  assistant,  as  he  called  him)  to 
believe  that  he  who  had  helped  so  much  to 
make  his  fortune  should  for  certain  share  in 
it.  So,  at  least,  the  friends  of  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  assert,  and  they  add,  that  Allan 
himself,  buoyed  up  in  this  belief,  remained 
in  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  on  a 
very  inadequate  stipend.  He  was  to  receive 
after  benefits  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
legacy  ! !  Like  old  Volpone, — 

“  I  have  no  parent,  child,  ally. 

To  give  my  substance  to,  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir.” 

Chantrey  died,  the  legacy  was  made  pub¬ 
lic,  it  was  j£*2000,  small  enough,  indeed, 
from  a  man  who  had  made  so  many  prom¬ 
ises,  if,  indeed,  he  did  make  them,  and  had 
so  much  to  leave,  and  io  a  man  who  had 
been  the  means  of  procuring  him  commis¬ 
sions  to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  who 
had  been  so  long  his  faithful  foreman  and 
assistant.  But  the  inadequacy  of  the  re¬ 
ward  was  not  all ;  the  stipulations  under 
which  it  was  left  were  cruel  in  the  extreme, 
for  Chantrey,  when  he  made  his  will  (only 
the  year  before  he  died),  was  well  aware 
of  the  painful  fact  that  Allan  Cunningham’s 
life  was  just  as  precarious  as  his  own.  The 
property  was  sworn  under  jG90,000. 

The  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  (in  the 
churchyard  of  Norton,  in  Derbyshire,  his 
native  place,)  is  of  a  most  simple  and  sin¬ 
gular  construction.  It  is  of  wrought  gran¬ 
ite,  a  complete  tank  in  form,  with  the  side 
slabs  sunk  into  the  bottom  block  and  ce¬ 
mented  so  as  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
one  large  block.  An  enormous  square  of 
granite  covers  and  crowns  the  whole  j  and 
in  this  huge  granite  box,  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction,  and  three  times  encased  in  wood 
and  lead,  lie  the  remains  of  Francis  Chan¬ 
trey.  He  had  a  horror  of  the  knife,  or  he 
would  certainly  have  been  embalmed.  What 
a  thirst  for  worldly  existence  does  this  ex¬ 
hibit,  what  a  dread  of  corruption  or  re¬ 
moval  ; — 

“  The  grave,  dread  thing! 

Men  shiver  when  ihou’ri  named  ;  Nature  appall’d, 
Shakes  oii’her  wonted  firmness.  ’ 


1  he  vicar  and  schoolmaster  of  N  orton  have 
I  yearly  sums  left  to  them  payable  only  “so 
j  long  as  his  tomb  shall  last.”  He  has  not 
I  allowed  a  daisy  to  grow  unseen  about  his 
I  grave,  and  the  Norton  Dominie  has  to  in- 
1  struct  ten  poor  boys  how  to  remove  the 
j  mos^  and  nettles  from  around  his  tomb.  It 
j  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  go  out  in 
I  the  night  and  realize  the  poetic  description 
of  Blair  : — 

“  Oft  in  the  lone  churchyard  at  night  I've  seen. 

By  g!  impse  of  moonshine  chequering  through  the 
trees. 

The  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel  in  his  hand, 
Whistling  aloud  to  bear  his  courage  up, 

And  lightly  tripping  o'er  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  skirted  and  with  moss  o'ergrown), 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  w'ho  lie  below. 

Sudden  he  starts,  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears. 

The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels  ; 

Pull  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
Till  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellow.s, 

Who  gather  round,  and  wmnder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  a«d  ghastly. 

That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
O’er  some  new-opened  grave,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
blvanishes  at  crowing  of  the  cock  !’’ 

Who  would  not  prefer  to  lie  as  Allan 
Cunningham  lies  at  Kensal  Green,  not  in  a 
brick  vault,  but  in  his  mother  earth,  or  as 
Wilkie  lies  amid  the  blue-green  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  1 

Connected  with  the  tomb  of  Chantrey, 
there  is  a  story  current  characteristic  of 
Sir  F.  Chantrey  and  his  friend  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham.  Chantrey,  after  submitting  the 
drawings  of  his  tomb  to  Cunningham,  said, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  with  a  very  se¬ 
rious  face,  “  But  thtre  will  he  no  room  for 
you  “Room  for  me !”  said  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham;  “I  have  no  ambiiion  to  lie  like 
a  toad  in  a  stone  for  some  future  geologist 
to  discover,  or  in  a  place  strong  enough  to 
excite  the  ambition  of  another.  No,  no  ! 
let  me  lie  where  the  green  grass  and  the 
daisies  grow  waving  under  the  winds  of 
the  blue  heaven.”  Chantrey  put  his  draw¬ 
ing  in  his  portfolio,  snuffed,  and  said  no¬ 
thing.  The  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great 
is  now  the  curiosity  of  a  museum.  “  Miz- 
raim  cures  wounds,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  bal¬ 
sams.” 

There  is  one  very  extraordinary  part  of 
Chantrey’s  will  which  calls  for  comment — 
viz.,  that  wherein  he  allows  his  three  exec¬ 
utors,  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them, 
or  the  executors  and  administrators  of  such 
survivor,  to  destroy  such  of  his  drawings, 
j  models,  and  casts,  as  they  or  he  may  in 
1  their  or  his  uncontrolled  judgment  consider 
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not  worthy  ofbeinnr  preserved.  Now  it  is 
true  that  one  of  his  executors  is  an  artist, 
but  who  are  the  other  two  1  Why  one  is 
a  stock-broker  in  the  city,  and  the  other  a 
plain,  unpre»ending,  country  gentleman. 
Mr.  .Tones  may  select  with  skill  or  destroy 
with  taste,  but  what  can  one  whose  whole 
time  has  been  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits 
know  of  works  of  art  1  or  is  that  man  a  suf¬ 
ficient  judge  of  sculpture  (to  presume  to 
destroy)  whose  nights  and  days  have  been 
past  in  the  study  of  interest,  simple  and 
compound,  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  fresh 
securities,  the  three  per  cents  and  the 
three  and  a-halfs  1  The  e.xecutors  have 
destroyed,  wc  understand,  very  largely  ; 
with  what  taste  and  prudence  we  shall  see 
before  long,  when  Lady  Chantrey’s  pres¬ 
ent  of  her  husband’s  casts  reaches  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  Museum  at  Oxford. 

Allan  Cunningham  did  not  present  a 
stronger  contrast  to  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
in  personal  appearance  than  he  did  in  every 
thing  else.  One  was  a  great  sculptor  with¬ 
out  the  least  atom  of  poetry  in  liis  compo¬ 
sition  ;  one  a  great  reader,  the  other  one 
who  never  read.  Chanlrey  cheerful,  and  a 
hon-vivant  ;  Allan  Cunningham  cheerful  and 
abstemious,  yet  a  most  excellent  table- 
companion.  Both  self-taught,  both  arrived, ' 
though  in  different  ways,  to  great  distinc¬ 
tion  in  their  respective  lines  of  life.  But 
Chantrey  never  felt  the  want  of  education, 
Allan  Cunningham  always  did  ;  Chantrey 
had  no  respect  for  antiquity,  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  the  highest ;  Chantrey  would  im- 
port  no  excellencies,  Allan  Cunningham 
could  never  borrow  enough  ;  one  realized 
a  large  fortune  in  liis  art,  the  other  an  hon¬ 
est  and  honorable  sufliciency.  Their  last 
illnesses  were. much  of  the  same  nature; 
but  Cunningham’s  was  brought  on  from  an 
over-worked,  an  over-anxious  mind  ;  Chan¬ 
trey’s  from  an  inactive,  and  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  add,  a  somewhat  pampered 
body. 

\Ve  are  far  from  strangers  to  the  many 
ways  in  whicli  Allan  Cunningham  substan¬ 
tially  assisted  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  He 
wrote  liis  letters,  digested  and  buckramed 
vp  his  evidence  upon  points  wherein  his 
judgment  was  required,  fought  his  battles 
in  print  and  before  committees,  sought  out 
new  commissions,  assisting  and  controlling 
his  taste,  suggesting  new  positions  for  fig- 
tires,  new  proportions  for  his  pedestals, 
and  new  turns  for  the  folds  of  his  draperies. 
He  kept  his  accounts  and  his  workmen  in 
order,  Imshed  up  quarrels  in  their  infancy, 
and  maintained  a  harmony  throughout  the 
place.  Chantrey  was  indeed  fortunate  in 
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his  foreman;  no  man  of  genius  ever  had 
such  a  servant  to  assist  him.  I'he  pres¬ 
ence  of  Allan  Cunningham  gav’e  an  addi- 
tional  character  and  importance  to  the 
place.  Among  the  thousands  who  saw 
through  the  studio  of  Sir  Francis,  few  ever 
went  away  without  having  seen,  as  they 
said,  Allan  Cunningham  ;  many  were  enli¬ 
vened  by  his  entertaining  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  by  anecdote  and  remark  the  dry 
catalogue  of  busts  and  statues  before  them, 
more  courted  his  acquaintance,  and  many, 
very  many  acquired  his  friendship. 

The  following  written  evidence,  sent  in 
by  Chantrey  to  the  House  of  Commons 
committee  on  the  Nelson  column,  pre¬ 
serves  in  many  places  the  very  words  and 
language  of  Allan  Cunningham: — 

‘‘  I  cannot  believe  that  a  column,  or  other  or¬ 
namental  object,  placed  wliere  tliis  is  intended 
to  l)e,  can  injure  the  present  appearance  of  the 
National  Gallery,  except  so  far  as  it  may  inter¬ 
rupt  the  view,  and  perhaps  tend  to  lower  its  ap¬ 
parent  altitude.  As  an  ornamental  object,  the 
beauty  and  just  proportions  of  a  Corinthian  col¬ 
umn,  as  forming  part  of  a  building,  are  matters 
settled  about  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  what  its 
effect  may  be,  standing  alone,  must  depend  much 
on  the  base  and  the  object  which  crowns  the 
summit  An  injudicious  association  of  modern 
things  with  ancient  may  put  the  column  out  of 
the  pale  of  classic  beauty.  Of  the  statue  which 
is  to  be  made  I  can  give  no  opinion  ;  but,  if  it  be 
only  to  measure  seventeen  i'eci,  its  bird-like  size 
irill  not  be  much  in  the  iray  ;  and^  if  formed  of 
Portland  s/one,  xcill  not  he  lonfr  in  the  way.  I 
expect  that  when  the  column  and  the  National 
Gallery  are  seen  together  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  which  will  be  the  case 
when  viewed  between  Wliitehall  and  Charing 
Cross,  that  the  Gallery,  as  I  have  said  before, 
may'  suffer  somewhat  in  its  apparent  height ; 
but  1  do  not  regard  this  as  of  much  importance 
when  I  consider  that  Mr.  Barry’s  plan  of  sink¬ 
ing  the  base  line  ten  or  twelve  feet  must  im¬ 
prove  the  elevation  of  the  National  Gallery' 
consiilerably.  I  consider  this  position  to  he  the 
most  favorable  that  can  be  found  or  imagined 
for  any'  national  work  of  art ;  its  aspect  is  nearly 
south,  and  sutlicientlv  open  on  all  sides  to  give 
the  object  placed  on  that  identical  spot  all  the 
advantage  from  light  and  shade  that  can  be  de¬ 
sired  ;  to  this  may  be  added  the  advantage  of  a 
happy  combination  of  unol)trusivc  buildings 
around  ;  but  to  conceive  a  national  monument 
worthy  of  this  magnificent  site  is  no  easy  task.” 

The  part  printed  in  italics  conveys,  as 
we  know  of  our  own  knowledge,  tlu  very' 
ideas  and  language  of  Allan  Cunningham  ; 
yet  it  went  the  round  of  the  papers,  and 
was  referred  to  among  artists,  ns  one  of 
the  liappy  sayings  to  the  point  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Chantrey.  This  was  written  and  not 
1  oral  evidence. 
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There  is  much  good  sense  in  what  fol¬ 
lows, — the  pith  of  a  private  letter  concoct¬ 
ed  by  Chantrey  and  Cunningham  to  Sir 
Howard  Douglas : — 

“  I  have  fully  considered  the  questions  which 
you  put  to  me  on  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue 
of  Sir  Frederick  Adam  at  Corfu,  on  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  attempting  to  make  a  pedestal  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  rock,  a  fountain,  &c.,  and  you 
are  heartily  welcome  to  the  following  remarks, 
which  shortly  embrace  the  result  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

‘‘  I  inclose  you  the  outline  of  a  pedestal,  suited 
to  the  excellent  situation  chosen  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  architectural  background ;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  it  is  also  proportioned  to  a 
statue  twelve  feet  high,  fearing  that  a  figure 
'  only  nine  feet  high  will  disappoint  your  expec¬ 

tations.  I  make  this  suggestion  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  your  means,  of  which  you  say  no¬ 
thing  ;  therefore,  if  you  are  obliged  to  limit  the 
figure  to  nine  feet,  the  pedestal  must  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  or  nearly  so. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  idea  of  a  rock- 
work  pedestal  should  have  been  suggested  to 
you ;  but  I  have  already  seen  enough  of  this 
sort  of  work  in  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  to  satisfy 
me.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  the  pedestal  of 
George  HI.  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  which 
pleases  nobody  ;  yet  it  was  the  joint  production 
of  two  great  men,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  and 
Mr.  Westmacott.  It  is  formed  of  huge  blocks  of 
rough  granite,  and  cost  near  eight  thousand 
pounds  ! !  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  stand -• 
f  ing  on  a  natural  mound,  with  wood  for  its  back¬ 

ground,  two  miles  from  the  castle,  with  no 
building  whatever  in  connexion ;  yxt  with  these 
advantages  it  is  a  decided  failure,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  this  country'  by  men  of 
sense. 

“  I  entirely  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  truncated 
column  for  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  in  Corfu.  It 
is  classical,  and  I  advise  its  adoption,  bearing, 
of  course,  such  proportions  to  the  figures  as  are 
shown  in  my  drawing,  which  are  conformable 
with  the  best  rules  of  proportion  I  have  been 
able  to  discover ;  for  taste  in  such  matters  is 
very  arbitrary'. 

‘‘  The  very  best  material  in  the  world  for 
such  a  pedestal  (next  to  granite)  is  the  hardest 
Greek  marble  (some  blocks  are  very  soft).  It  is 
proved  that  it  will  last  two  thousand  years  and 
more  in  the  climate  of  Greece,  if  it  escape  vio- 
lence. 

‘•You  say  ‘  the  fountain  is  to  play  occasion¬ 
ally;’  from  this  I  conclude  that  you  have  not  a 
.superabundance  of  water.  I  have  therefore  re¬ 
duced  the  basin  to  a  circle  of  forty  feet,  being  in 
better  proportion  to  the  pedestal ;  and  a  circle 
will  be  better  worked,  and  cost  less  than  an 
oval.  The  outer  rim  of  this  basin  should  show 
about  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground  line.  Iron 
rails  are  paltry',  and  totally  inadmissible.  I  also 
suggest  that  two  feet  deep  of  water  will  be  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  for  your  gold  and  silver  fish,  yet 
not  deep  enough  to  drown  a  child. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any'  subject  on  which  art 
has  been  employ'ed  that  has  giv'en  rise  to  so 
much  costly'  nonsense  and  bad  taste  as  fountains. 


Your  idea  of  water  spouting  from  holes  and 
crevices  in  the  rock-work  is  pleasing  enough  ; 
but  then  rock-work  is  not  fit  for  a  pedestal,  and 
I  warn  you  against  adopting  the  vulgar  and 
disgusting  notion  of  making  animals  spew  wa¬ 
ter  or  the  more  natural  one  of  the  little  fountain 
at  Brussels  and  Carrara.  Avoid  all  these  beast¬ 
ly  tilings,  whether  natural  or  unnatural,  and 
adopt  the  more  classic  and  pleasing  notion  of 
the  ancient  river-god  with  his  overflowing  urn, 
the  best  emblem  ol  abundance.  In  my  drawing 
I  have  indicated  four  boys,  each  pouring  water 
out  of  a  vessel ;  if  you  want  more  splash,  you 
may  lay  some  rock-work  in  the  basin,  and  thus 
afford  hiding-places  for  the  gold  and  silver  fish. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

F.  tuANTREY.” 

“  Sept  2,  1835. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Chantrey  pretends  to  tell  the  true 
history  of  his  inimitable  bust  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott : 

“  Belgrare  Place,  Jan.  26,  1S38. 

“  Dear  Sir  Robert, — I  have  much  pleasure  in 
complying  w'ilh  your  request  to  note  down  such 
facts  as  remain  on  my  memory  concerning  the 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  place  in  your  collection  at 
Drayton  Manor. 

My  admiration  of  Scott,  as  a  poet  and  a 
man,  induced  me  in  the  year  1820  to  ask  him  to 
sit  to  me  for  his  bust, — the  only  time  I  ever  re¬ 
collect  having  asked  a  similar  favor  from  any 
one.  He  agreed ;  and  I  stipulated  that  he 
should  breakfast  with  me  always  before  his  sit¬ 
tings,  and  never  come  alone,  nor  bring  more 
than  three  friends  at  once,  and  that  they  should 
all  be  good  talkers.  That  he  fulfilled  the  latter 
condition  you  may  guess,  when  I  tell  you  tliat, 
on  one  occasion,  he  came  with  Mr.  Croker,  Mr. 
Heber,  and  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  mar¬ 
ble  bust  produced  from  these  sittings  was  mould¬ 
ed,  and  about  forty-five  casts  w'ere  disposed  of 


among  the  poet’s  most  ardent  adnnrers.  This  j 

was  all  I  had  to  do  with  the  plaster  casts.  The  ] 

bust  was  pirated  by  Italians  ;  and  England  and  j 

Scotland,  and  even  her  colonies,  were  supplied  ] 

with  unpermitted  and  bad  casts  to  the  extent  of  i 


thousands,  in  spite  of  the  terror  of  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament. 

“I  made  a  copy  in  marble  from  this  bust  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  it  was  sent  to  Apsley 
House  in  1827,  and  it  is  the  only  duplicate  of 
my  bust  of  Sir  Walter  that  I  ever  executed  in 
marble. 

“  I  now  come  to  your  bust  of  Scott.  In  the 
year  1S28  I  proposed  to  the  poet  to  present  the 
original  marble  as  an  heir-loom  to  Abbotsford, 
on  condition  that  he  would  allow  me  sittings 
sufficient  to  finish  another  marble  from  the  life 
for  my  own  studio.  To  this  proposal  he  ac¬ 
ceded  ;  and  the  bust  w'as  sent  to  Abbotsford  ac¬ 
cordingly,  with  the  following  words  inscribed  on 
the  back :  ‘  This  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
made  in  1820  by  Francis  Chantrey,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  sculptor  to  the  poet,  as  a  token  of 
esteem,  in  1828.’ 

“  In  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  same 
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year,  1828,  Sir  n  alter  fulfilled  his  promise ;  and  ! 
I  finished  from  his  face  the  marble  bust  now  at  j 
Drayton  Manor — a  better  sanctuary  than  my  | 
studio,  else  I  had  not  parted  with  it.  The  ex-  j 
ression  is  more  serious  than  in  the  two  former  i 
usts,  and  the  marks  of  age  more  than  eight 
years  deeper.  i 

“  I  have  now,  I  think,  stated  all  that  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remembering  about  the  bust,  except  that ! 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  piracy,  for  it  has  never  i 
been  moulded. 

“  I  have,  &c. 

“  F.  Chantrey.” 

Now  this  is  in  the  outset  substantially 
incorrect  ;  yet  it  was  so  written,  and  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  we  are  assured,  to  please 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  In  1820,  Chantrey 
knew  nothing  of  Scott  as  a  poet  or  a  man 
beyond  hearsay,  and  had  never  indeed  seen 
him.  He  never  wrote  to  Scott  to  ask  him 
to  sit ;  for  the  very  suggestion  and  bring¬ 
ing  about  of  the  whole,  Chantrey  was  in¬ 
debted  to  his  friend  Cunningham.  Sir 
Walter  had  come  to  town  in  1820,  and 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  writing  to 
his  brother  bard  in  London,  assured  him 
that  Scott  would  consider  a  call  from  Allan 
Cunningham  as  a  very  friendly  act.  When 
Sir  Walter  had  been  settled  a  week  or  so 
at  “  kind  M  iss  Dumergue’s,”  Allan  set  off 
one  morning  with  a  palpitating  heart  to 
make  his  half-expected  visit.  But  before 
he  was  on  his  way  for  Piccadilly,  where 
Miss  Dumergue  resided,  Allan  had  commu¬ 
nicated  to  his  patron  (so  they  word  it)  his 
purpose  of  calling  upon  Scott,  to  thank 
him  for  some  kind  message  he  had  received 
through  a  common  friend.  “  Now,”  said 
Allan  to  Chantrey,  “  if  I  can  get  Scott  to 
sit,  you  must  make  his  bust.  Reynolds 
painted  all  the  great  authors  of  his  time, 
and  Phillips  has  painted  all  the  great  au¬ 
thors  of  our  own.  You  must  make  the 
busts  of  them  all,  and  begin  with  Mr. 
Scott.”  Chantrey  at  once  consented.  Al¬ 
lan  saw  Scott,  made  known  the  willingness 
of  Chantrey,  and  obtained  the  poet’s  prom¬ 
ise  to  sit.  In  this  way  the  matter  rested 
for  some  time  ;  Scott  expected  a  call  from 
Chantrey,  and  Chantrey  a  call  from  Scott. 
Neither  had  their  expectations  realized. 
Chantrey  was  for  a  while  angry;  he  had  nev¬ 
er  asked  a  soul  to  sit  to  him  before,  and  the 
result  of  his  first  request  was  far  from  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Cunningham  now  interfered 
again,  and  saw  Sir  Walter  on  the  subject. 
The  moment  that  Scott  became  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  he  set  out  with  his 
friend  Allan  for  the  studio  of  Chantrey. 
The  sculptor  was  more  than  pacified,  he 
was  highly  pleased.  Friendship  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  the  bust  grew  from  a 


serene  expression  into  that  conversational 
look  which  it  now  wears,  to  the  delight  and 
admiration  of  thousands.  The  bust  of 
Southey  was  a  second  request  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  very  sound  and  judicious 
advice  of  Allan  Cunningham. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  enumerate 
the  many  ways  in  which  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham  was  of  the  utmost  use  to  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  He  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
and  a  glowing  account  of  his  works,  in 
April  1820  for  BlackwooiTs  J\Iagazine^  and, 
in  1826,  a  kind  of  critical  panegyric  upon 
his  genius  for  the  Quarterly^  in  a  review 
of  Meme’s  Life  of  Canova.  These  arti¬ 
cles  were  publicly  known  as  his.  They 
contain  no  drawing  of  the  arrow  of  adula¬ 
tion  to  the  head,  but  a  just  appreciation  of 
Chantrey’s  works  and  genius.  That  such 
public  notices  as  these  were  not  of  real 
benefit  to  Chantrey,  it  would  be  idle  asser¬ 
tion  to  deny.  Chantrey,  at  least,  forgave 
their  author — he  never  rewarded  him  right¬ 
ly  for  such  substantial  services. 

One  of  the  many  commissions  obtained 
for  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  by  his  friend  and 
foreman,  was  the  Wellington  equestrian 
statue  for  the  City  of  London.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  set  on  foot,  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  collected,  a  kind  of  packed  com¬ 
mittee  called  together,  and  a  day  of  meet¬ 
ing  named.  For  what  \  To  give  the  statue 
to  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Sir  Frederick  Trench  were  the  prime 
movers  in  this  affair  ;  they  pulled  the  pup¬ 
pet-strings  of  this  bronze  subscription,  and 
had  an  artist  of  their  owm.  In  short,  the 
matter  looked  like  a  job^  and  so  it  struck 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  sounded  his  friend 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  on  the  matter,  and  inquired  if  there 
was  no  way  of  wresting  the  statue  from 
Wyatt’s  feeble  fingers  into  the  artistic 
hands  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  at  once  confirmed  the  impression 
of  Allan  Cunningham  that  it  was  a  job,  but 
doubted  if  there  was  any  chance  of  upset¬ 
ting  Wyatt,  so  strongly  was  he  backed. 
Laurie,  however,  undertook  to  inquire  and 
do  all  he  could.  Members  were  sounded, 
the  story  told,  and  Chantrey’s  willingness, 
nay,  anxiety,  to  execute  the  statue  spoken 
publicly  about.  The  day  came,  12th  May, 
1837  ;  Sir  Peter  Laurie  was  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  room,  and  Allan  Cunningham  behind 
the  scenes,  to  back  Sir  Peter  in  his  battle 
for  true  art. 

The  contest  was  sore  ;  and,  though  Chan¬ 
trey  gained  the  day,  it  was  only  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  one,  the  casting  vote  of  the  then 
lord-mayor.  Twenty-nine  members  were 
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present,  and  their  votes  were  thus  record¬ 
ed.  For  Chantrey — 1,  The  lord-mayor  ;  2, 
Lord  Sandon  ;  3,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ;  4,  Sir 
Claudius  Hunter;  5,  Alderman  Birch;  6, 
Sir  Peter  Laurie  ;  7,  Alderman  Winchester; 
S,  Alderman  Lainson  ;  9,  Sheriff  Johnson; 
10,  A.  K.  Barclay,  Esq.;  11,  C.  Barclay, 
Esq. ;  12,  T.  Burbidge,  Esq. ;  13,  Rev.  V. 
K.  Child;  14,  W.  Chadwick,  Esq. ;  15,  C. 
Francis,  Esq.  For  Wyatt — 1,  The  Duke 
of  Rutland ;  2,  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  3,  Viscount 
Beresford  ;  4,  Sir  Frederick  Trench  ;  5,  Dr. 
Croly ;  6,  B.  Edington,  Esq. ;  7,  T.  Farn- 
come.  Esq. ;  8,  William  Jerdan,  Esq. ;  9, 
J.  Masterman,  Esq. ;  10,  J.  M.  Rainbow, 
Esq. ;  11,  W.  Richardson,  Esq.  ;  12,  D.  Sal¬ 
omons,  Esq.  ;  13,  E.  Silon,  Esq.;  14,  W. 
Simpson,  Esq. 

The  business  was  opened  by  Trench  pro¬ 
posing  that  the  statue  should  be  given  to 
Wyatt.  Dr.  Croly  and  Mr.  Jerdan  support¬ 
ed  Trench,  when  Mr.  Charles  Barclay,  as 
was  agreed  upon  with  Sir  Peter  Laurie, 
proposed  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
clay  was  seconded  by  Sir  Peter.  One  of 
the  committee  then  got  up,  and  said  that 
]Mr.  Wyatt  was  a  great  man,  and  deserved 
the  statue,  as  he  had  lost  much  through  af¬ 
fection  for  his  art.  To  this  Sir  Peter  re¬ 
plied,  “I  propose  a  greater  artist,  one, too, 
that  has  no  losses  for  the  City  of  London 
to  repair,  and  that  he  will  undertake  it  this 
letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham  will  convince  all.”  Sir  Peter  then 
read  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Allan 
Cunningham.  “  Now  all  this  is  vastly 
well,”  said  Sir  Frederick  Trench,  “but 
who  ^vill  sanction  what  Mr.  Cunningham 
says'!” — “/  will  T’  said  Lord  Sandon. 
“  Whatever  Mr.  Cunninorham  has  written 
on  this  subject.  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  I 
know,  will  sanction.”  This  unexpected 
turn  settled  the  matter,  for  Lord  Sandon 
came  with  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Sir 
Frederick  Trench,  as  it  was  said,  to  sup- 
po  t  Wyatt,  and  was  with  them,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  till  this  stage  of  the  business. 

Sir  Peter  Laurie  has  been  heard  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  whole  success  of  Chantrey  in  this 
business  to  his  friend  Allan  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Cunningham,  on  the  contrary,  attribu¬ 
ted  all  to  Chantrey’s  high  name,  and  the 
activity  and  intelligence  of  Sir  Peter  Lau¬ 
rie.  When  Allan  Cunningham  was  asked 
in  what  way  Chantrey  had  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  news  of  his  triumph,  “  Oh,” 
said  Allan  with  a  smile,  “  I  fear  he  will  not 
forgive  me.”  The  truth  is,  Chantrey  could 
not  bear  to  lie  under  an  obligation,  as  it 
were,  to  his  foreman,  and  for  a  while,  urged 
on  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  talked  of  de¬ 


clining  the  honor  thus  ingeniously  and  hon¬ 
orably  acquired  for  him. 

Whether  Allan  Cunningham  was  or  was 
not  forgiven  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  for 
this  very  effective  support  and  accession  of 
good  fortune,  both  in  an  artistic  and  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  sense,  we  shall  not  stay  to  inquire. 
Mr.  Cunningham  really  was  a  sufferer  by 
his  very  proper  interference  in  this  matter, 
for  Chantrey  left  the  legacy  of  j£2000  to 
his  friend  and  assistant,  conditionally^  that 
he  should  superintend  the  execution  of  this 
very  statue,  and  be  alive  at  its  completion. 
Allan  Cunningham  superintended  the  work 
for  eleven  months  after  Chantrey’s  death, 
to  the  very  day  indeed  of  his  own  death, 
when  the  legacy  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
executors  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  a  lapsed 
legacy.  They  have  now  declined  paying 
what  they  have  the  power  to  give ;  and  are 
they  in  refusing,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  ad¬ 
ministering  to  the  intentions  of  the  dead  1 
What  did  Chantrey  do  in  the  case  of  North- 
cote  '!  ^ 

The  works  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  di¬ 
vide  themselves  into  equestrian  statues, 
standing  statues,  sitting  statues,  recumbent 
figures,  groups,  chiefly  in  strong  relief  and 
busts. 

There  are  three  equestrian  statues — Sir 
Thomas  Munro,  George  IV.,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Of  these  three,  the  Munro 
figure  is  the  finest,  but  the  horse  the  worst ; 
the  Wellington  horse  the  best,  the  figure 
the  worst.  Of  his  standing  statues,  some 
eighteen  in  number,  we  prefer,  far  above 
all  others,  Grattan,  Washington,  Malcolm, 
and  Canning.  Of  his  sitting  statues,  some 
eighteen  in  number,  we  prefer  James  Watt, 
(the  small-size  figure),  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
and  Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras.  Of  his  re¬ 
cumbent  figures,  some  fourteen  in  number, 
the  Two  Children  at  Lichfield,  the  Wild- 
man  group,  Mrs.  Digby  and  Mrs.  Jordan. 
His  reliefs  are  very  poor.  What  can  be 
worse  than  the  Hector,  the  Penelope,  and 
the  Conscript  Fathers  of  the  Reform  Bill 
signing  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John*! 

His  busts  are  beyond  all  praise,  they  are 
the  heads  of  Sir  Joshua  or  Vandyke  in  mar¬ 
ble.  Oh  for  a  head  of  Shakspeare  like 
Chantrey’s  Sir  Walter  Scott !  “  Look,” 

said  Coleridge,  “  at  that  head  of  Cline  by 
Chantrey.  Is  that  forehead,  that  nose, 
those  temples,  and  that  chin,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe  1  No,  no!  To  a  man  of  sen¬ 
sibility  no  argument  could  disprove  the 
bestial  theory  so  convincingly  as  a  quiet 
contemplation  of  that  fine  bust.” 

Chantrey’s  fancy  figures  cost  him  too 
much  thinking,  and  he  was  putting  his  rep- 
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utation  at  a  hazard  in  making  them  by  ven¬ 
turing  out  of  his  depth.  He  was  content 
with  the  fame  of  his  “  Lady  Louisa  Russell 
Fondling  a  Dove,”  a  sweet  little  figure  all 
tiptoe  and  delight. 

In  1813,  his  charge  for  a  bust  was  one 
hundred  guineas  ;  in  1814  and  1819,  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  one  hundred 
guineas  for  Cline,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas  a-piece  for  James  Watt  and 
John  Rennie.  In  1820,  his  charge  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  the  sum  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lord  Liverpool  for  the  bust  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  1821,  he  had 
two  hundred  guineas  for  the  bust  of  George 
IV.,  the  highest  sum  he  was  ever  known  to 
charge  for  a  bust. 

For  the  Wellington  statue  he  was  paid 
the  largest  sum  he  ever  received  for  a  work 
of  art,  equal  as  it  was  in  all,  with  bronze  : 
and  money,  to  jG  10,000.  For  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  George  IV.,  still  unerected, 
he  had  nine  thousand  guineas;  for  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
^8000.  The  Munro  horse  was  the  same 
horse  as  the  George  I\^,  and  Chantrey 
would  have  thrust  a  third  edition  of  the 
same  animal  upon  the  City  of  London  but 
for  the  sturdy  interference  of  Allan  Cun¬ 
ningham  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie.  He  would 
certainly  have  had  the  Glasgow  Wellington 
Statue  to  execute,  but  from  his  anxiety  to 
supply  a  cast  of  the  same  horse  to  the  fair 
City  of  the  West.  This  was  imprudent, 
for  the  Glasgow  people  wisely  wanted  a 
horse  of  their  own.  Modelling  horses 
gravelled  Chantrey ;  he  was  at  home  with 
men,  but  had  to  learn  a  new  line  of  art 
when  he  came  to  manufacture  horses. 

His  standing  statues  and  sitting  statues 
were  well  paid  for.  He  had  two  thousand 
guineas  for  the  George  III.  in  Guildhall ; 
c£l800  for  Spencer  Perceval  ;  JC4000  for 
President  Blair  (with  niche  and  pedestal) ; 
c£3500  for  Lord  Melville  ;  .£1000  for  Dr. 
Anderson  at  Madras;  £1^15  for  General 
Gillespie  in  St.  Paul’s;  j£^l800  for  Francis 
Horner  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  <£2250  for 
AVashington  ;  £1200  for  Chief  Baron  Dun- 
das  ;  £2000  for  Grattan  ;  £7000  for  Pitt  in 
Hanover  Square ;  £7000  for  Watt  in  AVest- 
minster  Abbey.  For  “  The  Two  Children” 
he  had  £650  ;  for  “  Lady  Louisa  Russell,” 
£350. 

Chantrey’s  admiration  of  English  sculp¬ 
ture  did  not  get  much  beyond  the  bust  of 
Dr.  Johnson  by  Nollekens,  and  the  statue 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  Roubiliac.  They 
were  both,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  perfect. 
Such,  indeed,  was  his  respect  for  Roubiliac, 
that  he  has  allowed  foreigners  resident  in 


England  to  contend  for  his  prizes,  solely 
out  of  respect  for  the  epigrammatic  and 
inimitable  Frenchman. 

Chantrey  was  at  times  a  kind-hearted 
man — liberal  with  his  purse,  ready  to  hear 
and  relieve  distress.  Prosperity  blunted 
those  better  portions  of  his  nature  which 
adversity  or  a  smaller  share  of  prosperity 
had  called  into  action  oflener  and  with 
more  effect.  In  his  death,  art  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments;  in  the  death  of  Al¬ 
lan  Cunningham,  literature  a  very  able  man. 


The  late  “Dvchess  of  Sussex.” — As  the  fact 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  general  discussion,  that  in 
the  event  ofthe  death  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  his  son,  the  question  of  tlie  title 
of  Sir  Augustus  D’Este  to  the  throne  of  tliat  king¬ 
dom  will  create  some  controversy,  the  following 
letter  from  her  Royal  Highness  (the  Countess  of 
Ameland)  to  Sir  S.  J.  Dillon,  will  not  he  uninter¬ 
esting.  It  is  dated  so  long  since  as  December  IGth, 
1811:— 

“  My  dear  sir  : — I  wished  to  have  answered  your 
last  letter,  but  having  mislaid  your  first,  1  did  not 
know  how  to  direct  to  you.  I  am  sure  you  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  am  delighted  with  your  pamphlet;  but 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  think  you  have  stated  the 
fact  quite  exactly,  when  you  say  (page  2.%),  ‘  that 
the  question  is  at  rest  betw  een  me  and  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  because  the  connection  has  not  only  been 
declared  illegal  by  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  but  has  been  dissolved  by  consent — that  I 
have  agreed  to  abandon  all  claims  to  his  name,’  &c. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  had  I  believed  the  sentence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  be  any  thing  but  a  stretch 
of  pow  er,  my  girl  would  not  have  been  born.  Lord 
Thurlow’  told  me  my  marriage  was  good  abroad — 
religion  taught  me  it  was  good  at  home,  and  ni»t  one 
decree  of  any  pow  erful  enemy  could  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  otherwise,  nor  ever  will.  By  refusing  me  a 
subsistence  they  have  forced  me  to  take  a  name — 
not  the  Duke  of  Sussex’s — but  they  have  not  made 
me  believe  that  I  had  no  right  to  his.  My  children 
and  myself  were  to  starve,  or  I  was  to  obey,  and  I 
obeyed  ;  but  I  am  not  convinced.  Therefore,  pray 
don’t  call  this  ‘  an  act  of  mutual  consent,’  or  say 
‘the  question  is  at  rest.’  The  moment  my  son 
wishes  it,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  it  was  debt, 
imprisonment,  arrestation,  necessity  (force  like 
this,  in  short),  which  obliged  me  to  seem  to  give 
up  my  claims,  and  not  my  conviction  of  their  fal¬ 
lacy.  When  the  bans  were  published  in  the  most 
frequented  church  in  London,  and  w’hcre  all  the 
town  goes,  is  not  that  a  permission  asked.’  And 
why  were  they  not  forbid .’  I  believe  my  marriage 
at  Rome  good  ;  and  I  shall  never  feel  ‘  thcjpiestion 
at  rest,’  till  this  is  acknowledged.  Prince  Augus¬ 
tus  is  now  sent  to  Jersey,  as  Lieutenant  D’Este,  in 
the  7th  Fusiliers.  Before  he  went  he  told  his  fa¬ 
ther  he  had  no  objection  to  go  under  any  name 
they  chose  to  make  him  take  ;  but  that  he  knew 
what  he  was,  and  the  time,  he  trusted,  would  come 
when  himself  would  see  justice  done  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  his  ow  n  birth.” 

Colonial  Magazine. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

From  Tail’s  Magazine. 

“  ^Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  WiU 
linms^  Slissionary  to  Polynesia.^'  By 
Ebenezer  Prout  of  Halstead.  8i’0,  with  Por¬ 
trait^  Si'c.  London ;  Snow. 

The  terrible  fate  of  “the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
manga,”  equally  with  his  eminent  mission¬ 
ary  labors  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
have  drawn  the  public  attention  to  his  ca¬ 
reer.  His  own  remarkable  narrative,  his 
.Missionary  Enterprizes^' — the  accounts  of 
him  found  in  the  Missionary  Society’s  Re¬ 
ports,  in  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  in  the  recent  publications  of  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  have  contributed  to  gratify  the  general 
curiosity  about  an  individual,  who,  if  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  actual  good  to  his  race  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  a  man’s  worth, 
ought  to  be  ranked  as  among  the  first  class. 
But  the  character  and  career  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  so  eminent  for  the  good  he  has  done, 
deserved  the  most  ample  and  complete 
record  ;  and  this  is  now  found  in  these  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  life  of  Williams,  which  are 
evidently  compiled  by  one  who  could  truly 
and  warmly  appreciate  the  many  happy  ap¬ 
titudes  and  excellencies  of  his  character, 
and  also  his  peculiar — may  we  not  say  pro¬ 
vidential — adaptation  to  the  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do. 

It  is  not  until  Williams  is  fairly  landed 
on  the  Hervey  Islands, — one  of  which,  Ra¬ 
rotonga,  re-discovered  by  himself,  became 
the  scene  of  his  almost  miraculous  elTorts 
in  civilizing  and  evangelizing, — that  the 
memoir  becomes  of  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  son  of  respectable 
parents  of  the  middle  class,  and  he  was 
blessed  with  an  excellent  and  pious  mo¬ 
ther.  After  receiving  a  very  plain  educa¬ 
tion,  he  was,  at  a  suitable  age,  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  to  an  ironmonger  in  London,  to 
attend  the  retail-shop  only  j  but  being  of 
“a  mechanical  turn,”  he,  most  fortunately 
for  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  after¬ 
wards  engaged,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
stealing  into  the  adjoining  work-shop, 
where  he  obtained  that  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  in  the  craft  of  the  black¬ 
smith,  which  enabled  him,  in  after  times, 
with  more  ease,  to  act  as  a  self-taught  ma¬ 
son,  plasterer,  shipbuilder,  farmer,  weaver, 
and,  in  short,  Jack-of-all-trades.  It  was 
this  “  mechanical  turn,”  together  with  his 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  South  Seas,  and  his  peculiar¬ 
ly  kind  and  engaging  manners,  together 
with  his  devoted  energy,  which  enabled 
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Williams  so  far  to  outstrip  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  to  become  the  primitive  Bish¬ 
op  of  Polynesia.  During  his  apprenticeship, 
his  mind  was  forcibly  directed  to  serious 
subjects,  by  accidentally  hearing  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  East  of  Birmingham  ;  and, 
after  slender  educational  preparation,  he 
I  was  sent  out  as  a  missionary,  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  when  just  married.  The 
manner  in  which  Williams,  on  landing  at 
Eimeo,  made  the  first  great  step,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  native  languages,  goes  far  to 
establish  the  theory  of  Professor  Blackie.* 
We  are  told. 

By  great  diligence,  he  had  acquired  a  suffi¬ 
cient  acquaintance  with  the  language  while  at 
Tahiti  and  Huahine,  to  be  enabled  to  preach 
intelligibly  as  soon  as  he  reached  Raiatea.  The 
method  by  which  he  made  this  rapid  proficiency 
was  his  own.  Instead  of  remaining  at  home, 
poring  over  translations  and  glossaries,  or  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  assistance  of  his  senior  breth¬ 
ren,  he  constantly  mingled  with  the  natives, 
“  hearing  and  asking  them  questions,”  and  thus 
acquired,  as  he  considered  tvith  great  ease,  not 
merely  the  signification  of  words  and  phrases, 
but,  what  wms  quite  as  requisite,  the  correct  ac¬ 
centuation  of  the  language.  Whether  this  plan 
would  be  the  most  successful  in  all  cases  may 
admit  of  doubt ;  but  there  can  be  none  respect¬ 
ing  its  suitableness  to  Mr.  Williams,  one  re¬ 
markable  characteristic  of  whose  mind  was  the 
power  of  e.xact  and  minute  observation. 

In  ten  months  after  he  reached  Eimeo, 
he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  native 
language;  some  of  his  elder  brethren  af¬ 
firming,  that  he  had  done  as  much  in  that 
period,  as  might  have  taken  another  three 
years.  As  soon  as,  wdth  the  approbation 
of  the  chiefs,  and  with  the  prospect  of  quiet 
and  permanency,  the  mis.sionaries  had  set¬ 
tled  at  Raiatea,  Mr.  Williams  laid  a  stable 
foundation  for  his  future  usefulness. 

Having  selected  a  convenient  plot  of  ground, 
he  resolved  to  erect  upon  it  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  English  style,  and  in  all  respects  superior 
to  any  building  ever  seen,  or  even  imagined  by 
the  people  around  him.  To  this  he  was  incited, 
not  merely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for  himself  and 
his  family  a  commodious  and  respectable  resi¬ 
dence,  but  by  the  hope  of  elevating  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  awakening  the  emulation  of  those  whom 
he  was  anxious  to  benefit.  Before  this  time, 
the  best  native  houses  consisted  of  but  one 
apartment,  which  was  used  by  the  whole  family, 
and  for  all  domestic  puimoses.  This  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  thatched  roof;  but  open  at  the  sides, 
and  carpeted  with  dry,  and  too  frequently,  dirty 
grass.  Mr.  Williams  perceived  the  unfitness  of 
such  abodes  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 
He  knew  that  domestic  comfort,  social  morality 
and  spiritual  religion  could  never  flourish,  un¬ 
less  the  degraded  habits,  inseparable  from  such 

*  See  Tail's  Magazine  for  November,  1S42. 
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were  first  destroyed.  He  Much  of  the  civilization,  the  fruits  of 
o  show  the  people  a  more  which  may  now  be  witnessed  in  these  then 

was  my  determination,”  he  barbarous  islands,  resulted  from  this,  and 
England,  to  have  as  res  •  .  i  •  -i*  ^ 

u  ^  T  II  ^  ♦  c...  similar  measures,  to  make  civilization  pro¬ 
house  as  1  could  erect;  lor  j  i  i  i  ’i  .  i  i-  •  ^  t 

not  tro  to  barbarize  him-  ceed  hand  in  hand  with  evangelization.  In 

the  heathen;  not  to  sink  about  eighteen  months  after  landing,  we 
idard,  but  to  raise  them  to  hear  of  a  society  established  by  Williams, 

for  encouraging  (among  the  natives)  the 
enlightened  and  truly  be-  growth  of  the  arts  and  sciences  I  the  rewards 

r.  M  illiams  prepared  the  being  nails^  a  most  desirable  article  to  the 
id  the  erection  of  his  new  .  ,  %  u  •  r  r 

muse.  And  this  was  an  un-  'flai'ders.  W  ithin  the  same  brief  space  of 

most  of  the  labor  necessa-  we  find  this  indefatigable  missionary 

mself.  The  natives,  indeed,  writing  home: — 

rocuring  the  materials  and  ,  .  ,  ,  »  ,  t 

ing  to  his  direction :  but  all  advantage  to  me  that  l  am  able 

St  ordinary  assistance  could  '»  my  hand  to  any  thing,  and  indeed  it  is 
t  his  own  hands.  Yet  al-  very  desirable  that  every  missionary,  sent  to  an 
3xecute  the  work  ol  many  uncivilized  part  ot  the  world,  should  possess 
whose  divided  labor  and  niechanical  qualifications,  as  well  as  a  mission- 

monly  considered  essential  *  *  ,  * .  * 

ng,  he,  relying  solely  upon  ‘  W?  have  not  only  instructed  the  natives  as 
mn  beheld,  with  pride  and  to  the  improvement  ol  their  houses,  but  also  in 
mme  rising  up  before  him.  ^“'vn'S  timber,  carpentering,  smith’s  work,  and, 
m,  and  were  lavish  in  their  “‘hf  things,  in  boat-budding.  Brother 

nishment  and  admiration.  Threlkeld  has  now  in  hand  a  very  large  boah 
feet  by  thirty,  and  consist-  on  tvhich  only  the  natives  are  employed.  Re- 
four  back  room=  French  duiring  a  larger  boat  than  that  which  I  built  at 
a  green  verandah  anfumne-  Eimep,  that  I  may  visit  Tahaa,  I  have  com- 

1  air  of  cleg.ance  to  the  sit-  • 

immanded  a  splendid  view  ^hen  we  came  to  this  pkace,  there  were 
frame-work  of  the  building  “"‘X  t,"’®  native  habitations,  and  it  was  difficult 
alls,  bdth  within  and  with-  '?  along  the  beach  for  the  bushes.  Bu 
d  with  rnnl  limn  tormcr  wildemcss  IS  uow  uu  opeu,  clear,  and 

¥Sis  mide  not  onira  ® 

rrev  and  oramre  coloring  ‘"g  "^^ly  two  miles  along  the  sea-beach,  m 
ed  the  interior."  On  eithe"  «  thousand  of  the  natives, 

le  had  enclosed  a  spacious  We  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  moral  wilderness 
istily  laid  out  in  grass-plots,  P.rescnt  the  same  improved  appearance.  The 
.ver-beds,  where  there  flour-  "  ho,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  one  of  the 

aamental  shrubs  and  plants,  "lost  consistent  characters,  resides  very  near  to 
nous,  and  others  exotics  in-  very  constant  attendant  both  at  the 

and  his  brethren.  Imnie-  '*'"P®!  ‘he  schools.  He  will  probably  be 
rase,  there  was  an  enclosed  ?"«  °  ‘he  first  whom  we  shall  baptize  in  the 

tocked  with  turkeys,  fowls,  ^  ®  .'>®PPy  “W®,.*®  ®““.® 

scovy  ducks ;  while  beyond  behavior  is  circumspect,  and  that  he  is 

len-garden.  which  supplied  very  active  in  suppressing  crime. 

ral  liritisli  roots  and  vege-  "^®  “f®  ‘®  ®'‘'®  t®  '"'®™  J’®®,  ‘lm‘ 

bages,  beans,  peas,  cucum-  ‘‘“‘uy  have  built  themselves  very  neat  little 
jns"  tmd  pot-herbs.  At  a  houses,  and  are  now  hving  in  them  with  their 
ig  of  goatJ,  and  the  lowing  ""■®®  and  families  The  king,  through  seeing 
ndicated  that  still  more  im-  ®®''®’  ‘'y  ®®';  “dvice,  has  had  a  house  erect- 

1  been  made  to  their  domes-  ®‘>  "®f  ‘®  ®®;  .  I‘ ®®n‘a'ns  four  rooms,  wattled, 

and  plastered  inside  and  out,  and  floored.  He 

in  keeping  with  the  house,  't®  "®‘'''®  ®"  *''®''®  ®v«„had 

the  Missranary  an  equal  such  a  house ;  hut  many  others  are  now  follow- 

skill.  Tables,  chairs,  sofas.  *ag  example.  .  .  I,.’,,* 

timed  and  polished  legs  and  'Vc  have  been  constantly  exhorting  the  trao- 
Jnglish  style,  and  caroeted  P'®  ‘®  abandon  their  pernicious  custom  of  hv- 
iteriorof  this  dwelling  an  '"g  f'’®"*'  families  together  in  one  dwelling, 
inviting  to  the  European  ?'“*  '•®''®  .P'’"’*®**,  ''‘®"'  svparation.  Several 
(T  to  the  natives  M**  VVil  complied  with  our  request,  and  belore  six 

r  good  from  the  excilcment  months  more  have  elapsed,  it  is  probable  that 
s  would  produce  in  the  too  'h®''®  7'“  a®‘,'‘®  .'f  ?  ‘1'®"  ‘"enty  houps,  wat- 
•ound  him.  and  was  soon  re-  f'®**’  plastered,  with  boarded  floors,  and  divided 
heir  imitative  propensities  ‘"‘®  ®®parate  rooms  for  meals  and  sleeping.” 
lly  called  into  useful  e.\er- 

,  as  elfectually  to  overcome  Williams  had  not  been  long  in  these 

islands,  when  he  perceived  that  tobacco 
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and  sugar  might  be  successfully  cultivated 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  prove  lucrative  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce;  and  he  accordingly 
endeavored  to  acquire  the  arts  of  boiling 
sugar  and  curing  tobacco,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  instruct  the  natives.  Some  small  be¬ 
ginnings  of  a  useful  commerce  were  made  ; 
and,  when  at  Sydney,  on  the  secular  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  mission,  about  four  years  after  he 
commenced  his  labors,  we  find  him  writing 
home  : — 

“  I  am  taking  with  me  to  the  islands,  clothes 
for  the  women,  shoes,  stockings,  tea-keitles,  tea¬ 
cups  and  saucers,  and  tea,  of  wliich  the  natives 
are  very  fond,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  prove  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
And,  moreover,  when  they  have  tea,  they  will 
want  teacups,  and  a  table  to  place  them  on,  and 
seals  to  sit  upon.  Thus  we  hope,  in  a  short 
time,  that  European  customs  will  be  wholly 
established  in  the  leeward  islands.” 

In  the  same  year  he  writes : — 

“  With  respect  to  civilization,  we  feel  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  natives  are  doing  all  we 
can  reasonably  expect,  and  every  person  is  now 
daily  and  busily  employed  from  morning  till 
night.  At  present,  there  is  a  range  of  three 
miles  along  the  sea-beach  stuilded  with  little 
plastered  and  whitewashf^d  cottages,  with  their  | 
own  schooner  lying  at  anchor  near  them.  All  this 
forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  view  we  had  here 
but  three  years  ago,  when,  excepting  three 
hovels,  all  was  wilderness,  that  we  cannot 
but  be  thankful ;  and  when  we  consider  all 
things,  exceedingly  thankful  for  what  God  has 
wrought. 

“In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  we  have  every 
thing  we  can  possibly  desire  to  make  us  happy. 
We  have  a  good  house,  plenty  of  ground,  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  productions  of  the 
island,  cows,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
fowls,  &c.,  and  a  regular  communication  with 
the  colony.  But  above  all  these  things,  we 
have  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  people,  and 
the  prospect  of  great  usefulness  in  our  Saviour’s 
cause.” 

Under  the  date  of  November  13th,  1822,  Mr. 
Williams  informs  the  Directors  that  “  the  En¬ 
deavor”  was  then  nearly  ready  for  sea  with  a 
cargo,  the  proceeds  of  which  and  of  another  car¬ 
go  which  the  people  were  preparing,  would,  he 
believed,  complete  the  purchase-money  of  the 
ship.  “  Every  thing,”  he  adds,  “is  succeeding 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
natives  have  prepared  from  120  to  150  large 
plantations,  and  I  am  perfecting  myself  in  the 
art  of  curing  tobacco,  and  boiling  sugar.  The 
people  have  also  learned  to  boil  salt,  three  or 
four  tons  of  which  they  have  recently  prepared. 
You  would  be  delighted  to  survey  the  scene  of 
industry  which  our  island  presents.  Even  the 
women  are  employed  in  cultivating  little  patches 
of  tobacco,  in  order  to  purchase  European 
clothing,  and  w’e  are  most  anxious  to  introduce 
*Ihese  articles  without  expense  to  the  Society.” 


The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  is 
characteristically  displayed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  from  a  letter  to  his  father,  and 
another  to  his  constituents,  the  Directors 
of  the  Missionary  Society  : — 

“  I  bless  God  that  my  heart  is  as  much  alive 
to  missionary  work  as  it  was  the  first  day  I  set 
my  foot  on  these  shores ;  and  in  this  work  of  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  I  desire  to  live  and  to  die. 
My  highest  ambition,  dear  father,  is  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  my  work,  faithful  to  souls,  and  faithful  to 
Christ;  in  a  word,  to  be  abundantly  and  exten¬ 
sively  useful.  Our  own  station  flourishes,  and 
the  people  improve.  I  am  lully  occupied.  I 
have  lately  made  several  lathes  and  a  loom ; 
and  am  intending  to  try  to  weave  cloth.  I  am 
hoping  we  shall  succeed,  as  the  people  have 
many  grasses  and  barks  of  which  they  make 
cord,  &c.  My  dear  Mary  is  a  good  spinstress, 
and  knows  how  to  dress  flax.  But  of  course 
our  principal  attention  is  devoted  to  their  spirit¬ 
ual  improvement ;  although  I  have  no  great 
opinion  of  the  missionary’s  labors  who  would 
neglect  those  minor  matters.” 

To  the  Directors  he  says  : — 

“  It  is  our  duty  to  visit  the  surrounding 
islands.  You  have  fourteen  or  fifteen  mission¬ 
aries  in  these  islands,  missionaries  enough  to 
convj^rt  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
every  one  of  these  wdthin  a  thousand  miles  of 
us  ought  NOW  to  be  under  instruction.  Six 
good  active  missionaries,  united  in  heart,  mind, 
and  plan,  could  effect  more,  if  you  would  afl'ord 
them  the  means,  than  you  either  think  or  expect. 
A  missionary  was  never  designed  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  gather  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  or 
two  natives,  and  sit  down  at  his  ease,  as  con¬ 
tented  as  if  every  sinner  wras  converted,  while 
thousands  around  him,  and  but  a  few  miles  off, 
are  eating  each  other’s  flesh,  and  drinking  each 
other’s  blood,  living  and  dying  without  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Upon  this  subject  it  is  my  full  determina¬ 
tion  to  have  some  decided  conversation  with  the 
deputation.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  content 
myself  within  Uie  narrow  limits  of  a  single  reef; 
and,  if  means  are  not  afforded,  a  continent  would 
to  me  be  infinitely  preferable  ;  for  there,  if  you 
cannot  ride,  you  can  walk  ;  but  to  these  isolated 
islands  a  ship  must  carry  you.” 

This  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  spirit 
precipitated  the  lamented  fate  of  this  admi¬ 
rable  and  devoted  man.  On  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Mr.  Williams  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  prosecute,  with  greater  effect,  com¬ 
mercial  objects  for  the  advantage  of  the 
natives,  though  always  in  subservience  to 
his  principal  duty  as  a  missionary.  But 
his  hopes  were  destined  to  be  harshly, 
and,  as  we  cannot  help  thinking,  unwisely, 
checked. 

Through  the  intervention  of  some  interested 
merchants  at  Sydney,  the  governor  had  been 
persuaded  to  impose  a  prohibitory  duty  upon 
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South  Sea  tobacco,  and  to  make  other  fiscal  re¬ 
gulations  which  materially  reduced  the  value  of 
all  Polynesian  produce.  This  severe  and  un¬ 
expected  check  to  the  newly-created  industry 
and  enterprise  of  the  leeward  islands,  burst  like 
a  tornado  upon  their  inhabitants,  and  proved  a 
source  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  distress 
to  Mr.  Williams.  Not  only  did  it  contravene 
his  benevolent  plans  for  the  social  improvement 
of  the  natives,  and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
more  extended  usefulness,  but  it  involved  him  in 
serious  pecuniary  responsibility,  from  which  he 
could  not  now  expect  to  extricate  himself  wdlh- 
out  loss.  To  complete  the  calamity,  and  con¬ 
summate  his  own  disappointment.  Mr.  Williams 
at  the  same  time  received  a  letter  from  the 
Directors,  in  which  the  speculation  was  con¬ 
demned,  and  liis  conduct  censured.  But  his 
spirit,  though  bowed  down,  was  not  broken. 
Thus  beset  with  difficulties,  he  summoned  a 
meeting  ol  the  chiefs  to  whom  the  Enterprise 
belonged  ;  and,  after  ingenuously  explaining  to 
them  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  her  immediately  to  Sydney,  laden  with 
the  most  marketable  produce  they  could  collect, 
with  an  order  to  sell  both  ship  and  cargo.  Great 
as  was  the  trial  of  parting  with  a  vessel  in  which 
he  had  already  done  much  missionary  work, 
and  by  which*  he  expected  to  accomplish  still 
more,  and  keenly  as  he  lelt  the  censure  of  the 
Directors,  he  was  comforted  and  cheered  by  the 
conduct  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  who.  clearly 
understood  the  whole  case,  and  neither  ^tribut- 
cd  the  failure  to  their  missionary,  nor  evinced 
towards  him  the  least  diminution  of  confidence 
and  esteem. 

To  the  Directors  he  wrote : — 

“  I  am  sorry  that  my  conduct  meets  your  dis¬ 
approbation,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  all 
ou  say  re.specting  a  missionary  entangling 
imsclf  with  the  affairs  of  tliis  life.  But  the 
benefit  of  others,  not  my  own,  was  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject  I  had  in  view.  Yet,  should  I  get  free  from 
this  perplexity,  I  shall  in  future  avoid  any  similar 
entanglement.  But  although  I  have  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  myself,  do  not  conclude  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  vessel  in  the  islands.  Even  as  a  means 
of  preventing  other  vessels  from  trading  with 
the  people,  it  is  invaluable  ;  for  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  are  the  very  arks  of  Satan.” 

Some  time  subsequently,  he  formed  the 
bold  idea  of  building  a  vessel  himself,  and 
he  accomplished  his  object  by  plans,  and 
processes,  and  pains,  which,  in  the  detail, 
are  as  vividly  interesting  as  the  building 
of  Robinson  Crusoe’s  famous  boat.  Of  this 
vessel,  named  the  “  Messenger  of  Peace,” 
Mr.  Williams’s  biographer  fitly  says,  it  \vas 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  his 
life. 

When  he  formed  this  purpose,  he  did  it  with 
the  full  foreknowledge  that,  in  order  to  its  ac¬ 
complishment,  he  would  be  compelled  not  only 
to  invent  some  things,  but  almost  to  create 
others,  (for  may  not  his  new  combinations  truly 
bear  this  name  ?)  and  all  tin’s,  moreover,  by  the 
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aid  of  the  people  whom  it  would  be  necessary 
to  teach,  before  he  could  employ.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  skill  and  self-reliance  of  the 
man  who,  in  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
could  form  and  execute  the  design  which  he  has 
thus  described  ? — ‘‘  After  some  deliberation,  I 
determined  to  atten)pt  to  build  a  vessel ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  knew  little  of  ship-building,  had  scarce¬ 
ly  any  tools  to  work  with,  and  the  natives  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  mechanical  arts,  I 
succeeded,  in  about  three  months,  in  completing 
a  vessel  between  seventy  and  eighty  tons  bur¬ 
den.” 

Of  the  various  expedients  by  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  supplied  the  deficiencies  and  surmounted 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  that  which,  per¬ 
haps,  has  been  regarded  with  the  most  lively 
interest  was  his  novel  substitute  for  a  pair  of 
bellows.  This  contrivance  was  perfectly  ori¬ 
ginal.  It  was  not,  however,  a  happy  guess,  but 
the  result  of  reasoning.  “It  struck  me,”  he 
observes,  “that  as  a  pump  threw  water,  a 
machine  constructed  upon  the  same  principle 
must,  of  necessity,  throw  wind.”  Acting,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  this  suggestion,  he  constructed  his 
new  “  air-pump.”  But  although  to  him  this 
contrivance  was  new,  he  subsequently  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  was  not  its  sole  inventor ;  for, 
during  a  missionary  tour  in  our  manufacturing 
districts,  he  discovered  with  surprise  and  delight 
a  similar  machine  in  use  there,  and  learned  that 
it  was  deemed  superior  to  the  bellows.  .  .  . 

But  the  exemplification  of  Mr.  Williams’s 
genius  will  be  found,  not  so  much  in  any  single 
invention,  as  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  proved 
equal  to  every  exigency,  and  enabled  him  to 
answer  every  demand.  “  None  but  a  Williams,” 
writes  Mr.  Pitman,  “  would  have  attempted  such 
a  thing  as  to  commence  building  a  vessel,  not 
having  wherewith  to  build  her.  I  have  often 
been  amazed  to  astonishment  to  see  with  what 
coolness  he  met  the  difficulties  as  they  succes¬ 
sively  arose  in  his  undertaking.”  The  cordage, 
the  sails,  the  substitutes  for  nails,  oakum,  pitch, 
and  paint,  the  anchors  and  the  pintles  of  the 
rudder,  made  from  a  pick-axe,  an  adze  and  a 
hoe,  are  all  striking  illustrations  of  this  remark. 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that,  within 
the  same  limited  period,  Mr.  Williams  construct¬ 
ed  the  lathe  which  turned  the  sheaves  of  the 
blocks,  the  machinery  which  spun  the  ropes  and 
cordage,  the  forge  and  its  furniture,  as  well  as 
all  the  numerous  smaller  tools  required  by  him¬ 
self  and  his  native  assistants  in  this  remarkable 
undertaking. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  he  says 
of  this  nautical  masterpiece, — 

“  I  have  built  a  little  vessel  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  tons  for  missionary  purposes.  She 
was  not  four  months  in  hand,  from  the  time  we 
cut  the  keel  until  she  was  in  the  water.  I  had 
every  thing  to  make,  my  bellows,  forge,  lathe, 
and  all  the  iron  work,  out  of  old  axes,  iron  hoops, 
&c. ;  but  I  cannot  enlarge  on  my  numerous 
manoeuvres  to  overcome  difficulties,  tliough  they 
would  be  interesting  to  you  no  doubt.  Suffice 
it  to  say  she  is  finished !’’ 

This  w'as  the  very  man  to  be  sent  forth, 
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as  missionary,  amongf  the  uncivilized 
heathen.  Few,  if  any,  have  been  found  at 
all  points  so  qualified.  To  complete  the 
picture  of  difficulties  surmounted,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  that  thesAfpof  whichWilliams 
was  so  justly  proud,  was  built  at  Raroton¬ 
ga, — then  a  quite  new  missionary  station — 
and  under  very  severe  privations.  He 
was  at  this  remote  place  with  a  wife  in 
very  delicate  health,  and  though  not  apt  to 
complain,  he  is  compelled  to  say, — 

“  My  dear  Mary  is  near  her  confinement.  She 
is  very  delicate,  but  I  trust  all  will  be  well.  The 
Rarotonga  people  much  wished  her  to  be  con¬ 
fined  there,  that  their  land  might  be  honored 
with  the  birth  of  one  of  our  children.  We  have, 
notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  the  natives, 
often  been  in  want  while  at  Rarotonga  ;  having 
had  neither  tea,  sugar,  flour,  rice,  or  fowls,  for 
some  months,  and  being  obliged  to  make  our 

own  salt  and  soap.” . 

The  passing  allusion  to  their  privations  at 
Rarotonga,  contained  in  the  preceding  letter, 
will  convey  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their 
extent.  'J  hey  were  much  more  severe,  and  in 
their  injurious  effect  upon  his  delicate  and  self- 
denying  partner,  far  more  serious,  than  such 
slight  references  would  lead  the  reiader  to  sup¬ 
pose.  Accustomed  as  they  had  been  at  Raiatea 
to  European  food,  it  was  not  without  difficulty, 
nor  even  without  danger,  that  they  conformed 
to  the  diet  of  the  natives.  But  of  this  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  would  never  have  complained,  had  he 
suffered  alone.  Of  personal  privations  he 
thought  little,  and  said  less.  Although  from  his 
childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to  domestic 
comforts,  and  knew  how  to  provide  and  enjoy 
them,  as  was  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  stocked  his  garden  and  poultry-yard  at 
Raiatea,  he  could  be  content  with  the  simplest 

firovisions ;  and  for  a  man  so  healthy  and 
aborious,  his  temperance  at  the  table  was  re¬ 
markable.  Even  when  most  actively  engaged, 
he  frequently  manifested  his  indifference  to 
food,  and  often  would  have  rather  prosecuted 
work  in  which  he  was  interested,  than  submit  to 
the  interruption  of  the  customary  meals.  Thus, 
when  building  his  vessel,  he  could  with  difficulty 
be  drawn  from  the  scene  of  his  delightful  occu¬ 
pations  ;  and,  although  he  frequently  continued 
from  dawn  until  dark  toiling  at  the  bench  or  the 
forge,  even  through  the  sultry  hours  of  noon, 
when  the  natives  had  slunk  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees,  he  was  w’ell  satisfied  with  the  hum¬ 
ble  fare  of  a  single  bread-fruit  and  a  draught  of 
water.. 

The  possession  of  the  vessel,  built  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  was  of 
vast  consequence  to  the  missionary  cause  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  By  means  of  it, 
Mr.  Williams  and  some  of  his  brethren,  ac¬ 
companied  by  those  most  useful  auxiliaries, 
— the  native  teachers,  whom  they  had  trained 
— were  enabled,  like  Apostolic  Bishops,  to 
visit  the  different  island  groups;  and  thus 
was  the  gospel  first  carried  to,  and  planted 
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in  the  Navigators’  Islands,  where  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  has  since  been  little 
less  than  miraculous.  His  labors  in  the 
Navigators’  Islands,  and  the  results,  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Williams’s  missionary  enterprises.  These 
fine  and  populous  islands,  which  are  only 
inferior  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  of  any 
archipelago  in  the  whole  South  Seas,  were 
'ound,  but  a  few  years  back,  in  as  rude  and 
barbarous  a  condition  as  any  that  had  ever 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  natives 
were  described  by  so  recent  a  visitor  as 
Kotzebue,  in  1823,  as  among  the  most  fierce 
and  treacherous  cannibals  in  any  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands.  When  Williams  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  them,  he  had  along  with 
him  an  intelligent  man,  a  converted  chief, 
a  native  of  one  of  the  islands,  and  his  wife, 
who  proved  most  invaluable  auxiliaries.  Yet 
it  was  not  without  considerable  danger  that 
he  approached  some  of  these  tribes.  The 
native  chief,  Fauea,  and  his  wife  were  left 
at  Samoa,  an  important  island  of  this 
group  ;  and  when  Williams  came  back,  in 
about  two  years,  on  his  second  expedition, 
the  people  were  found  Christianized,  or,  at 
least,  nominal  Christians.  He  had  had  a 
delightful  run  of  800  miles,  from  his  station 
at  Rarotonga,  to  the  Navigators’  Islands  ; 
and  when  he  touched  at  the  first  of  the 
group,  was  delighted  with  the  salutation  of 
his  visitors,  who  exclaimed — “We  are  sons 
of  the  Word.”  This  great  change  had  been 
effected  by  Fauea,  aided  by  the  native 
teachers  subsequently  sent  to  different 
stations.  The  narrative  of  the  conversion 
of  these  islanders  is  replete  with  interest. 
Williams  carried  forward  what  he  had  been 
the  instrument  of  so  happily  commencing. 
He  everywhere,  acting  on  the  maxim, 
“  Kindness  is  the  key  to  the  human  heart,” 
gained  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  wherever  he  went,  formed  the 
warmest  attachment  to  him.  At  the  Navi¬ 
gators’  Islands,  songs  were^sung  and  solemn 
dances  performed  by  the  women  in  his 
honor  ;  the  former  of  a  description  which 
forbids  us  to  call  the  natives  savages^  hor¬ 
rible  as  some  of  their  late  practices  had 
been.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the 
native  poetry  of  Samoa.  Viriamu^  it  should 
be  premised,  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  in  the  soft  language  of 
these  islanders. 

“  Let  ua  talk  of  Viriamu. 

Let  cocoa-nuts  grow  for  him  in  peace  for  montha. 
When  strong  the  east  wind  blows,  our  thought 
forget  him  not. 

Let  us  greatly  love  the  Christian  land  of  the  great 
white  chief. 
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All  malo*  arc  we  now,  for  we  have  all  one  God. 
No  food  is  sacred  now.  All  kinds  of  fish  we  catch 
and  eat:  Even  the  sting-ray.” 

“The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 

His  ship  has  sailed  another  way. 

The  birds  are  crying  for  Viriamu. 

Long  time  is  he  in  coming. 

Will  he  ever  come  again  ^ 

Will  he  ever  come  again  ? 

Tired  are  we  of  the  taunts  of  the  insolent  Samoans. 
‘  Who  knows,’  say  they,  ‘  that  white  chiers  land 
Now  our  land  is  sacred  made,  and  evil  practices 
have  ceased. 

How  we  feel  for  the  /otu/  Come  !  let  u.s  sleep  and 
dream  of  Viriamu. 

Pistaulau\  has  risen.  Tavluai  has  also  risen. 

But  the  war-star  has  ceased  to  rise. 

For  Suluelcelet  and  the  king  have  embraced  the 
sacred  word. 

And  war  has  become  an  evil  thing.” 

Mr.  Williams’s  first  impressions,  on  see¬ 
ing  these  islanders,  convey  a  favorable  idea 
of  their  natural  capacity,  and  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  best  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea,  when  its  tribes  were  first 
seen  by  Europeans.  The  natives  and  the 
principal  chiefs  were  delighted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  receiving  teachers  from  the  mission¬ 
aries,  of  whom  Fauea  and  his  wife  had 
told  them  such  wonders,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  give  Mr.  Williams  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception.  How  much  in  such 
cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  noveltj’^,  and  how 
much  to  the  vague  hope  of  secular  advan¬ 
tage,  it  is  not  important  to  us  to  determine. 
An  opening  was  won  ;  and  the  people,  in 
professing  Christianity,  often  appeared  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  most  reasonable  motives. 
Fauea  eloquently  pointed  out  to  them  the 
great  superiority  of  the  white  people ; 
whose  religion,  he  said,  had  made  them 
what  they  were.  Mr.  Williams,  in  part, 
attributed  the  remarkably  rapid  progress  of 
the  missionaries  among  the  Samoans  “to 
the  absence  of  an  interested,  sanguinary, 
and  powerful  priesthood,”  and  of  temples 
and  idols  ;  a  peculiar  feature  in  their  social 
condition,  which,  as  compared  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  in  all  of 
which  there  were  priestsand  idols,  wasfound 
eminently  favorable  to  missionary  objects. 
We  have  given  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 
these  islanders  ;  and  now  select  a  few  pas¬ 
sages  from  a  long  and  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  first  intercourse  which  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  had  with  them  : — 

In  language,  and  in  their  leading  physical 
features,  he  at  once  perceived  lliat  they  were 
Polynesian  Asiatics ;  but  in  form,  tlie  men  were 

*  Malo  was  a  name  given  to  those  who  were 
victorious  in  war,  and  is  the  opposite  of  raivat,  the 
conquered 

t  Names  of  stars.  t  The  king's  daughter. 
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neither  so  tall  nor  so  muscular,  and  the  females 
were  not  so  beautiful,  as  the  'I'ahitians  and 
Friendly  Islanders.  But  the  inferiority  of  the 
men  in  height  and  bulk  was  fully  compensated 
by  their  grace  and  agility.  Of  all  the  Polyne¬ 
sians  whom  he  had  seen,  Mr.  Williams  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Samoa  the  most  symmetric  in  form, 
and  the  most  polished  in  manners.  And  of  this 
they  were  themselves  aware  ;  and  no  means 
were  neglected  which  could,  in  their  estimation, 
set  off  or  enhance  their  personal  attractions. 
The  toilet  was  a  shrine  before  which  the  gentle¬ 
men,  no  less  than  the  ladies,  daily  offered  in¬ 
cense  to  tlieir  own  vanity.  A  pair  of  portraits 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Williams,  sketched  from 
life  upon  liis  journal,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  idea  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  had  now  arrived.  “  Picture  to  yourself  a  fine 
well-grown  Indian,  with  a  dark,  sparkling  eye,  a 
smooth  skin,  glistening  from  the  head  to  the 
hips  with  sweet-scented  oil,  and  tastefully  tattooed 
from  the  hips  to  the  knees ;  with  a  bandage  of 
red  leaves,  oiled  and  shining  also,  a  head-dress 
of  the  nautilus  shell,  and  a  string  of  small  white 
shells  around  each  arm,  and  you  have  a  Samoan 
irentleman  in  full  dress;  and,  thus  dressed,  he 
thinks  as  much  of  himself,  and  the  ladies  think 
as  much  of  him,  as  would  be  the  case  with  an 
English  beau  fitted  out  in  the  highest  style  of 
fashion.  A  Samoan  lady,  in  full  dress  for  a  hall, 
wears  a  beautifully  white,  silky-looking  mat 
around  her  loins,  with  one  corner  tucked  up,  a 
wreath  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  around  her 
head,  a  row  or  two  of  large  blue  beads  about 
her  neck ;  her  skin  shining  with  scented  oil,  and 
the  upper  part  of  her  person  deeply  tinged  with 
turmeric  rouge.  The  ladies  spend  a  considera¬ 
ble  tin)e  in  prejiaring  themselves  for  company,  as 
much  so,  perhaps^  as  their  more  enlightened 
sisters  in  Christian  and  civilized  lands,  and  two 
or  three  ‘lady’s  maids,’  will  be  required  to  assist 
in  these  decorations.  They  are  not  tattooed  like 
the  men,  but  many  of  them  are  6j)otted  all 
over.” 

Of  his  subsequent  visit,  that  on  which 
the  parting-song  above  cited  was  sung,  he 
relates, — 

“  The  people  manifested  a  great  deal  of  feel¬ 
ing  at  parting ;  and,  as  I  passed  through  their 
ranks,  they  kissed  my  hands,  and  importunately 
entreated  me  to  bring  Mrs.  Williams  and  my 
children,  and  to  come  and  live  with  them,  and 
teach  them  the  word  of  salvation.” 

At  another  point  of  the  island,  touched 
at  next  day,  he  relates, — 

“  As  soon  as  we  had  dropped  anchor,  w’e  were 
surrounded  by  canoes,  from  which  the  natives 
came  up  the  sides  of  our  little  ship,  until  she 
was  almost  deluged  with  them.  Silence  was 
then  commanded  ;  and,  when  it  was  obtained, 
Riromaiava  gave  orders  to  his  (hmlnttfalp,  or 
orator,  to  tell  the  people  who  1  was,  whence  I 
came,  and  what  I  wanted.  He  then  comnumded 
his  spokesman  to  proclaim  to  tlie  staring  and 
wondering  crowd,  that  Malietoa  Ithe  principal 
chief],  his  father,  had  given  me  his  name;  and, 
consequently,  that  all  the  respect  due  to  him 
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must  be  shown  to  me.  This  was  followed  by  a 
strict  charge  to  steal  nothing  whatever  from  the 
ship,  but  that  all  should  immediatelybringoff  to 
us  pigs,  and  bread-fruit,  and  yams. 

“  Having  obtained  wood  and  water,  with  a 
tolerable  supply  of  provisions,  I  made  presents 
to  the  various  chiefs,  and  bade  them  farewell. 
On  landing  at  the  district  of  Riromaiava,  I  found 
that  I  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  his  settlement. 
On  reaching  it,  I  was  invited  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  house.  Here  I  was  requested  to  take  my 
seat  upon  a  beautiful  new  mat,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  by  all  the  chiefs.  Soon  after 
we  had  seated  ourselves,  a  fine  stately  young 
woman  entered  the  house,  and  was  introduced 
to  me  by  the  name  of  Maria,  as  Malieloa’s  eld¬ 
est,  handsomest,  and  favorite  daughter.  She 
expressed  her  sorrow  at  not  having  seen  me  be- 
fore ;  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  to  Samoa,  her  husband  was 
lighting  against  her  father,  and  that  she  was 
with  him  in  the  fort.  ‘  But,’  she  added,  ‘  we 
were  conquered  ;  and,  since  then,  I  have  been 
over  to  Sapapalii,  and  spent  much  time  with  the 
teachers,  who  have  taught  me  the  lotu,  and  I 
am  learning  it  still.’  ” 

The  lotu  appears  to  be  the  native  name 
for  the  Christians,  the  Gospel,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  ne'w  religion. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  wife  visited  England,  from  which 
they  had  been  absent  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  returned  mis¬ 
sionary,  on  his  progresses  through  the 
principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
w'hen,  in  his  own  manly  and  plain  style,  he 
expatiated  on  the  wonders  he  had  seen,  and 
modestly  alluded  to  what  had  been  achiev¬ 
ed  in  Polynesia,  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers.  By 
the  liberality  of  those  who  listened  to  his 
appeals,  Mr.  Williams  was  enabled  to 
purchase  a  vessel  of  a  size  that  transcended 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  raised  for  this  object; 
and  many  worthy  people  were  as  munificent 
to  him  with  gifts  of  ship  stores,  and  other 
useful  things,  as  ever  he  had  found  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  with  their  pigs  and 
sweet  potatoes,  when  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  a  chapel,  or  any  other  great 
event,  from  300  to  700  pigs  were  sometimes 
slaughtered  at  once.  The  Polynesian 
Christians  are  certainly  not  ascetics. 

Among  the  other  articles  which  Williams 
carried  back  with  him  was  a  magic-lantern 
with  slides  representing  Scripture  scenes, 
objects  in  natural  history,  and  in  the  En¬ 
glish  annals;  and,  as  the  whole  was  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  the  operations  of 
the  Romish  priests,  who  were  even  then 
supposed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  islands 
with  miracle-working  electrifying  machines, 


&c.,  iSce.,  the  plates  of  Foxes’  Martyrology, 
exhibiting  the  cruel  sufferings  of  Protestant 
martyrs  from  the  Papists,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  pictures  ;  a  somewhat  questiona¬ 
ble  addition.  The  natives  were  delighted 
with  the  magic-lantern,  and  particularly 
with  the  Scripture  pieces.  Mr.  Williams 
carried  out  better  gifts,  in  numerous  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  been 
previously  translated  into  the  native  tongue 
by  himself,  and  printed  in  England.  He 
had  scarcely  visited  and  inspected  his  dif¬ 
ferent  stations,  when  the  long-formed  de¬ 
sign  of  extending  his  labors  to  islands  yet 
unvisited  by  the  Messengers  of  Peace,  came 
strongly  upon  him.  His  last  fatal  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Hebrides  was  accordingly 
undertaken,  and  was,  at  the  outset,  success¬ 
ful.  At  the  Island  of  Faluna,  and  at  Tanna, 
the  strange,  white  visitors  were  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  that  strong  natural  anxiety,  or, 
as  it  is  here  represented,  the  deep  or  super¬ 
natural  presentiment  of  impending  evil  with 
which  the  devoted  man  approached  that 
fjroup  of  islands  which  he  regarded  as  the 
key  to  the  ultimate  evangelization  of  New 
Caledonia,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea  and 
the  whole  of  Western  Polynesia,  seemed  to 
be  wearing  off  and  confidence  returning 
when  he  landed  on  the  fatal  shore  of  Erro- 
manga.  The  reception  at  Fatuna  and 
Tanna  had  dissipated  his  previous  fears, 
and  fulfilled  his  warmest  desires.  He  now 
appeared  to  feel  a  strong  confidence  of 
success.  The  grand  object  for  which  this 
Columbus  of  Missions  had  planned,  and 
prayed,  and  pleaded,  seemed  almost  within 
his  grasp,  when  the  fated  hour  suddenly 
drew  near.  On  the  horrible  particulars,  so 
well-known  and  recent,  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  account  of  the  murder  of  Williams  and 
his  companion,  Mr.  Harris,  was  transmitted 
to  this  country  by  the  captain  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  ship,  from  the  deck  of  w'hich  his 
murder  was  witnessed;  and  probably  no 
event,  involving  merely  the  fate  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  individual,  ever  excited  deeper  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  public  mind.  But  the  grief 
and  sorrow  felt  at  home  could  not  have 
been  deeper  or  more  sincere  than  that  ex¬ 
perienced  by  his  native  friends  and  disci¬ 
ples  in  the  various  places  where  he  had  af 
fectionately  labored  with  head,  and  hand, 
and  heart ;  and,  indeed,  over  all  the  Chris¬ 
tianized  parts  of  the  islands.  “Lamenta¬ 
tion  was  universal.”  Monuments  to  his 
memory  have  been  erected  in  different 
islands.  That  in  Samoa,  where  his  family 
were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to 
which  he  had  first  sent  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation,  bears  this  simple  and  touching 
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Content,  the  Count  his  horse  bestrides, 
And  with  his  vassals  off  he  rides  : 

In  dust  the  train  is  disappearing, 

The  tramp  of  steeds  is  out  of  hearing. 


And  now  the  maiden  stood  alone. 

The  golden  sun  upon  her  shone  ; 

Heav’n,  as  if  truth  and  love  defending. 
Its  deep  blue  arch  was  o’er  her  bending. 


Haste,  haste,  to  yonder  tow’r  on  high  ! 

How  in  the  breeze  her  garments  fly  ! 

The  wind,  it  seems,  is  whispering  near  her, 
Asks,  when  to  freedom  it  may  bear  her. 


Now  from  the  door  she  looks  below, 

She  sees  the  world  in  sunshine  glow. 

Sees  walls  and  forts  their  summits  raising. 
And  feels  a  thrill  of  hope  wliile  gazing. 


JNow  wislitully  her  arms  are  spread. 

And  now  she  lets  them  fall  with  dread  ; 

On  the  faint  ear  a  sound  is  breaking. 

For  at  the  door  the  maid  is  speaking. 

“  Oh  Godfrey,  Godfrey,  ever  dear, 

I  come — I  come — the  key  I  bear. 

Belov’d,  I  can  descend  to  see  thee; 

But  yet,  alas  !  I  may  not  free  thee.” 

“  Oh,  dearest,  if  the  key  be  thine. 

Bid  light  within  my  dungeon  shine  ; 

Haste,  to  my  lips  refreshment  bringing. 
For  hunger  to  my  throat  is  clinging.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  my  vow  forbids  me,  love — 

My  vow  by  hope  of  joy  above  ; 

Nor  food  nor  drink  may  I  aflbrd  thee. 

Nor  light  nor  liberty  accord  thee.” 

“Then  lady,  lady,  leave  this  place. 

Nor  gaze  upon  my  dying  face  ; 

Why  should  thy  heart  in  vain  be  broken.^’ 
With  failing  voice  these  words  are  spoken 

Now  joyously  she  speaks  again — 

“  No,  I  have  not  the  key  in  vain  : 

Though  life  and  freedom  are  denied  thee, 
’Tis  left  for  me  to  die  beside  thee.” 


ELSBETH  OF  CALW 


From  the  German  of  Gustav  Schwab. 


BY  JOHN  OXENFORD. 

“  Girl,  thou  hast  ioved  a  menial  base. 

Girl,  thou  hast  shamed  thy  noble  race. 

Yet  none  shall  e’er  the  wound  discover. 
For  in  the  dungeon  pines  thy  lover.” 


Said  Elsbeth,  “  Lowly  is  his  race. 

Yet  is  his  soul  above  disgrace. 

In  battle  nobly  has  he  borne  him  ; 
So,  dearest  father,  do  not  scorn  him 


Loud  rings  the  key,  the  portal  creaks. 

And  daylight  on  the  dungeon  breaks. 

Upon  his  pallid  feature  shining — 

At  once  her  arms  are  round  him  twining 


“  Soon  shall  he  die” — the  Count  replied, 
“  And  thou  shaft  be  the  noble’s  bride ; 
Quick  to  betroth  thee  must  I  hasten. 
Ere  scandal  on  our  name  shall  fasten. 


Oh,  yes — those  loving  arms  enfold, 

A  body,  which  as  death  is  cold  : 

He  feeds  on  kisses  warmly  glowing. 
He  drinks  her  tears,  in  torrents  flowing 

His  spirit  now  has  fled  content. 

The  bond  that  held  her  soul  is  rent; 

The  heart  from  all  its  pains  retreating. 
Upon  his  breast  is  wildly  beating. 


“This,  Elsbeth,  is  the  dungeon-key. 

Take  it,  weak  girl,  I  give  it  thee  ; 

To  thee  alone  can  1  confide  it. 

From  all  my  servants  would  I  hide  it. 

“  Yet,  Elsbeth,  thou  must  swear  to  this, 
That  by  thy  hope  of  heav’nlv  bliss, 

Nor  light  nor  food  thou  wilt  afford  him 
Nor  flight  by  horse  or  foot  accord  him.’ 


The  dust  is  rising  in  a  cloud. 

The  horse’s  hoofs  again  are  loud ; 

The  Count,  with  all  his  men  appearing, 

The  bridal  ring  is  proudly  bearing. 

.iinswortns  Magazine. 


She  takes  the  key,  entranced  she  stands. 

As  though  all  heaven  were  in  her  hands  ; 

Her  glance  to  yonder  door  is  stealing. 

She  speaks  the  words, — her  mind  is  reeling, 
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A.  SLEIGH  DRIVE  IN  CANADA  WEST. 

BY  SIR  J.  £.  ALEXANDER,  KNIGHT,  14tH  REGIMENT. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

Thy  scatter’d  hair  with  slet-i  like  ashes  fill'd, 

Thy  breath  conceal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fring’d  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  a?:e.  ihy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slipp’ry  way, 

I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem’st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art ! 

To  make  a  break  in  a  long  Canadian  winter, 
a  small  party  was  formed  in  the  garrison  of 
London,  Canada  West,  in  the  beginning  of 
1843,  to  visit  the  Falls  of  Niagara  when  encir¬ 
cled  with  a  snowy  mantle,  and  margined  with 
clustering  icicles ;  and  after  viewing  the  sublime 
cataract  under  this  peculiar  aspect,  the  parties 
proposed  to  participate  for  a  short  season  in  the 
gayeties  of  Toronto,  before  returning  to  the 
“  stumps  and  squirrels”  of  the  back  woods. 

Our  company  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  four 
officers,  three  servants,  the  same  number  of  two- 
horse  sleighs,  well  provided  with  buffalo,  fox, 
and  racoon  robes.  Clothes-bags  were  strapped 
to  the  runners,  fur  caps  and  fur-breasted  coats 
were  donned,  and,  with  bells  ringing  on  the 
collars  and  breaststraps  of  the  willing  steeds, 
the  cavalcade  briskly  trotted  over  the  natural 
railroad  of  snow,  to  the  sound  of  the  leader’s 
horn. 

'J’he  Canadian  London  which  we  had  just  left, 
and  which  now  contains  about  2600  souls,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  considerable  clearing  in  the  pine 
woods,  which  on  sandy  ridges  overhang  the 
waters  of  the  shallow  and  swift-running  Thames. 
Among  innumerable  slumps  and  trunks,  blasted 
by  fire  and  girdling,  are  seen  wide  streets  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  these  are  for  the 
most  part  bordered  by  scattered  wooden  houses 
of  one  and  two  stories,  and  many  houses  have 
vegetable  gardens  about  them.  In  the  princi¬ 
pal  thoroughfare,  Dundas-street,  where  the  best 
stores  are,  the  houses  are  adjacent,  and  some 
few  are  of  brick.  In  the  Market-square  there 
is  a  castellated  court-house  and  agaol ;  a  hand¬ 
some  English  church,  Scotch,  Roman  Catholic, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  places  of  worship  are  in 
various  parts  of  the  town.  Frame  barracks, 
which  cost  c£30,000  currency,*  and  log  ones, 
both  surrounded  with  palisades,  are  outside  of 
it.  on  high  ground.  Three  wooden  bridges  span 
the  river,  dignified  with  the  names  of  Black- 
friars,  Westminster,  and  Wellington;  and  on 
«very  side  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  level  tops 
of  the  dark  forest. 

As  to  climate,  it  is  dry  and  healthy;  hardly 
ever  an  officer  on  the  sick  list,  and  about  four  or 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  hospital  at  one  time. 
Yet  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Augu.st,  and 
September,  the  thermometer  is  often  above  80°, 
and  sometimes  at  100°  in  the  shade,  whilst  in 
w’inter,  usually  beginning  about  the  1st  of  De¬ 
cember  and  ending  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  seen  at 
3°,  7®,  and  10°  below  Zero,  on  successive  days 


at  sunrise ;  though  usually  the  cold  is  not  in¬ 
tense. 

For  amusements,  the  military  have  their  usual 
field-days  on  the  drill-ground,  their  brigade- 
exercise  in  the  country,  a  garrison  theatre,  a 
gymnasium,  a  racket  court,  and  a  select  pack 
of  hounds,  to  fight  against  the  monotony  of 
“the  bush.”  The  society  of  the  town  consists 
of,  as  yet,  only  three  or  four  families  ;  but  when 
the  plank-roads  now  in  process  of  construction, 
from  London  to  Brantford,  to  Port  Stanley,  Sar¬ 
nia,  Godrich,  &c.,  are  completed,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  this  year,  a  great  population  will 
be  “located”  along  these  roads,  and  London 
will  also  rapidly  increase. 

As  few  people  in  the  Old  Country  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  plank-roads,  appar¬ 
ently  so  suitable  for  wooded  countries  in  course 
of  settlement,  and  which  are  now  being  laid  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  Canada  W  est,  I  beg  to  annex 
a  short  description  of  one.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  clearing  through  the  bu-^h  is  64  feet,  the 
road-bed  is  30  feet  wide,  the  ditches  on  each 
side  are  8  feet  wide  at  top,  2  feet  at  bottom  and 
3  feet  deep  from  the  crown  of  the  road.  The 
plank-way,  on  which  is  the  travelling  for  rough¬ 
shod  horses  only,  is  16  l^ei  wide.  There  are  five 
rows  of  sleepers,  4-4-6  inches,  laid  in  the  ground, 
the  earth  well  rammed  down  on  each  side  of 
them,  3-inch  plank,  12  inches  wide,  is  laid  on 
the  sleepers,  and  secured  to  them  by  spikes  of 
iron,  6^  inches  long,  by  3-8lhs  of  an  inch  square. 
The  road  is  graded  to  an  elevation  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2^  degrees;  all  the  material  to  be  of  the 
best  pine,  and  the  expense  averages  XIOOO  cur¬ 
rency  per  mile.  The  road  will  probably  last 
ten  years  ;  when  it  may  be  renewed,  or  its  place 
supplied  by  a  macadamized  road  or  a  railroad. 
The  road  will  pay  for  itself,  indirectly,  by  at¬ 
tracting  settlers. 

Our  way  led  past  small  log  or  frame  farm¬ 
houses,  separated  from  the  road  by  the  every¬ 
where-seen  zig-zag  or  snake  fence.  The  smoke 
curled  lazily  from  the  chimneys ;  few  moving 
objects  were  descried  about  the  doors ;  an  occa¬ 
sional  wood-sleigh,  or  one  laden  with  forage, 
would  pass  us  on  the  road.  Then  we  entered 
the  woods  of  tall  pine,  the  stumps  of  which  in 
the  foreground  would  be  curiously  lopped  with 
a  foot  or  two  of  snow,  like  huge  plum-cakes 
“  iced”  with  sugar.  A  solitary  black  squirrel 
would  run  across  the  road,  and  mount  a  tree, 
hut  no  sounds,  save  those  of  our  bells,  would  in¬ 
terrupt  the  solitude  of  “  the  bush.” 

In  Canada  horses  are  treated  as  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland, — “  two  feeds  of  water  and  one  of 
oats;”  we  accordingly  pulled  up  after  fourteen 
miles  to  water,  and  then  halted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  at  Ingersoll,  twer  ty-five  miles,  to  water 
again  and  feed.  The  principal  movement  here 
was  produced  by  “  small  boys”  dragging  hand- 
sleighs  up  a  slope,  and  then  hurling  on  them  to 
the  bottom.  We  accomplished  our  sixty  miles, 
without  much  fatigue  to  the  horses,  in  seven 
hours,  exclusive  of  the  mid-day  halt,  and 
crossing  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  Riverfby  a  covered 
I  wooden  bridge,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the 
large  village  of  Brantford  ;  named  alter  Brant, 
the  Indian  warrior. 

Brantford  is  the  scene  of  frequent  riots  and 
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disturbances.  In  passincr  through  it  in  summer 
we  heard  that  the  American  residents  had  just 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  by  firing  musketry  in  the 
streets,  and  also  a  cannon,  which  had  probahlv 
been  orijrinally  intended  to  aid  in  the  late  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  loyal  party  attacked  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  ending  in  thej 
withdrawal  and  concealment  of  the  great  gun 
and  small  arms,  along  with  those  who  used 
them.  Now  there  had  been  a  municipal  elec¬ 
tion,  and  one  party  had  engaged  a  number  of 
fighting  Irishmen  from  the  Welland  Canal,  to 
carry  the  day  with  knock-down  arguments. 
A  skirmish  took  place  in  the  Town-hall,  which 
was  continued  in  the  street,  and  followed  up  to 
various  houses;  and  the  result  was  forty  people 
seriously  injured. 

Our  party  found  their  peace  also  disturbed  in 
this  unruly  place,  the  gervm.-?  loci  seemingly  be¬ 
ing  constant  riot.  Tlie  ladies  of  our  party  usu¬ 
ally  on  the  journey  occupied  the  best  bed-room 
in  the  house,  whilst  the  gentlemen  stretched 
themselves  on  “shake  downs”  in  the  sitting- 
room,  preferring  this  method  for  sociability’s 
sake,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  fire ;  most 
of  the  bed-rooms  in  country  inns  in  Canada  are 
mere  closets,  with  curtainless  stretchers,  con¬ 
taining  feather-bed  nuisances  and  very  small 
pillows.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  a  fe¬ 
male  entered  our  dormitory  in  the  dark,  craving 
water,  and  finding  a  jug  on  the  table,  took  a 
hearty  pull  at  it,  and  then  carried  it  off,  but 
ini.ssing  her  footing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she 
rolled  to  the  bottom,  breaking  the  crockery,  and 
alarming  the  house.  Shortly  after  she  appeared 
again,  but  now  with  a  light,  and  seizing  a  bot¬ 
tle  ofCogniac  on  the  table,  she  said,  “They 
tell  me  there’s  some  London  olTiccrs  here.  I’ll 
fix  them  ?  a  bad  set,  to  turn  me,  a  soldier’s  wife, 
out  of  barracks,  because  some  told  lies  about 
me.  I  don’t  get  a  chance  like  this  every  day  to 
pay  them  off  They  receive  a  serjeant’s  word, 
too,  before  a  poor  soldier’s!  but  if  I  don’t  pull 
their  chicken  now  (take  advantage  of  them)  its 
a  pity.” 

“  Oh  !  this  is  destruction,”  groaned  one  of  the 
sleepers,  “clear  out,  and  let  us  sleep.” 

“  No,  no,  here  I  sit.  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  ye 
first,  and  try  your  grog,”  whereupon  she  swal¬ 
lowed  half-a-tumbler  of  raw  spirits.  Fair  words 
and  abuse  were  equally  thrown  away  upon  her.  j 
“  She  was  as  good  as  us,  only  she  had  not  as 
much  money  in  her  pocket.”  She  locked  the 
door,  sat  down  before  it,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket;  at  last,  on  the  landlord  calling  to  her 
from  below,  she  seized  up  the  bottle  saying, 
“  I’ll  treat  the  boys  with  this,”  and  disappeared  ; 
a  pursuit  ensued  by  our  servants,  and  the  bottle 
was  recovered  from  her  lower  garments. 

The  usual  charge  at  inns  in  Canada  West  is 
one  shilling  (English)  for  each  meal,  and  six- 1 
pence  for  a  bed.  A  stranger  travelling  through 
the  country  will  do  well  not  to  ask  lor  a  bill,  for 
then  it  is  ver^^  possible  he  may  be  overcharged, 
but  if  he  goes  up  to  the  bar-keeper  and  says. 
“  I’ve  had  so  many  meals,”  and  deposits  the 
corresponding  number  of  shillings,  all  will  be 
right.  Three  shillings  a  night  is  the  usual  I 
charge  for  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a  shilling  for  a ; 
raid- day  feed. 


[Acgdst, 

At  the  thriving  village  of  Simeo,  near  the 
north  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  one  may  board  at  a 
respectable  inn,  have  a  good  bed  and  three 
meals  (with  meat  at  each,)  a-day  for  2h  dollars, 
or  10s.  a  week, — J026  per  annum. 

This  winter  in  Canada  100  lbs.  weight  of  pork 
could  be  bought  for  2  dollars,  (8  shillings,)  and 
the  same  quantity  of  flour  for  the  same  price, 
and  even  less.  Potatoes  for  l^d.  the  bushel,  so 
that  allowing  a  man  lib.  of  flour  and  1  of  pork 
a-day,  the  expense  of  this  common  feeding  would 
amount  to  15  dollars,  or  £3  a  year;  and  wages 
are  2,s*.  fora  laborer,  and  3^.  or4i?.  for  a  mechanic 
a  day. 

One  of  the  chief  annoyances  to  which  house¬ 
holders  in  Canada  are  subject,  is  that  of  ser¬ 
vants  ;  the  feeling  of  independence,  and  even  of 
insolence,  which  they  soon  imbibe,  causes  end¬ 
less  vexation  to  their  masters.  Long  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  in  Canada  is  almost  unknown  ;  but 
if  the  stream  of  emigration  continues  to  flow 
towards  “  the  land  of  the  West,”  help  of  some 
sort,  though  not  long  by  the  same  hands,  may 
be  counted  on.  Lately,  a  gentleman  from  the 
old  country  lived  on  a  large  farm,  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  Canada 
West ;  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England 
a  laboring  man,  whom  he  promoted  in  Canada 
to  the  office  of  bailiff  and  gardener ;  the  wages 
of  this  functionary  were  good,  and  he  was  pru¬ 
dent.  One  morning  he  came  to  the  gentleman, 
and  said,  “  Measter  !  I  have  been  a  lon^  time 
with  you  now.”  “Yes,  you  have,  what  of 
that?’'  “I  think,  Measter,  you  and  me’s  about 
equal.”  “  How'  do  you  make  out  that  ?”  “You 
see,  Measter,  you  makes  me  eat  my  vittols  in 
your  kitchen,  now  you  know  that  won’t  do  here.” 
“  Well,  what  do  you  wantt”  “  Why  I  wants  a 
knife  and  fork  in  your  parlor,  or  else  I  clears 
out.”  “  What !  to  eat  with  my  family  ?  No, 
no ;  that  will  never  do,  so  clear  out  as  soon  as 
you  like.” 

Another  Englishman  cleverly  kept  his  servant, 
and  in  the  proper  place,  thus :  he  engaged  an 
American  female  “help,”  who,  the  first  day,  laid 
an  extra  cover  at  table.  “Who  is  that  for?” 
was  asked.  “  I  guess  it’s  for  wiyself,”  was  the 
answer.  “Oh!  you  mean  to  dine  w’ith  us!” 
“  1  expect  I  do.”  “  Very  well !”  She  accord¬ 
ingly  sat  down  with  the  i’amily,  and  the  master 
paid  her  the  most  marked  attention,  helped  her 
to  the  choicest  food,  assisted  her  to  bread,  beer, 
&c.,  from  the  sideboard,  and  in  short,  so  over¬ 
powered  her  with  civility,  that  she  begged  “  for 
goodness  sake”  to  be  allowed  to  eat  alone,  and 
in  her  own  place  ;  and  she  did  so,  and  did  good 
service  besides. 

But  let  us  continue  our  drive.  On  the  second 
morning  we  cheerfully  “  put  to”  at  Brantford  ; 
and  under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a  sharp 
frost  and  clear  sky,  we  glided  over  the  frozen 
snow  at  a  rapid  pace  on  our  way  to  Hamilton. 
The  Grand  river  was  on  our  right,  navigable  in 
the  open  season  for  fifty  miles  toward  Lake  Erie, 
and  we  passed  near  a  considerable  colony  of  In¬ 
dians  on  its  banks,  who  at  this  season  are  muf¬ 
fled  up  in  their  blankets  and  red  leggings. 

By  putting  two  of  the  servants  in  one  sleigh 
with  the  baggage,  four  of  the  party  could  always 
be  togetlier,  and  thus  the  time  was  agreeably 
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diversified  with  song  and  story.  Two  of  us  had 
been  “  bronzed”  in  the  East,  a  field  always  sup¬ 
plying  a  store  of  anecdote  and  adventure.  Here 
is  one  of  the  recollections  of  the  land  of  the  sun. 
The  dexterity  of  Indian  thieves  is  unrivalled ; 
but  an  Irish  officer,  in  a  part  of  the  country  in 
bad  repute,  laid  a  heavy  wager  that  they  could 
not  rob  him  ;  his  brother  officers  took  him  up, 
and  determined  to  rob  him  themselves,  but  they 
were  saved  the  trouble.  At  night  he  went  to 
bed  in  his  tent,  sleeping  on  a  cot  resting  on  and 
fixed  to  his  two  bullock  trunks,  a  chain  was 

f)assed  through  the  handles  of  these  and  pad- 
ocked  to  the  tent-pole ;  he  placed  his  money 
under  his  pillow,  and  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols ; 
his  sword  was  on  one  side,  and  his  double-barrel 
on  the  other ;  he  had  also  a  terrier  dog  with 
him.  Taking  “a  night-cap,”  in  the  shape  of  a 
glass  of  brandy-and-water,  he  lay  down  in  full 
security :  but,  alas  !  for  all  his  precautions, — in 
the  morning  he  lay  on  his  sheet  on  the  ground 
in  a  tent  completely  “  gutted.”  The  thieves 
had  enticed  away  the  dog,  lifted  him  off  the 
stretcher  on  the  sheet,  removed  his  money  and 
arms,  lifted  the  tent-pole  tand  passed  under  it 
the  chain  which  secured  the  bullock  trunks,  and 
got  clear  otf  with  their  booty! 

Hamilton  on  Durlington  Bay,  and  near  the 
celebrated  heights  of  the  same  name,  the  ncatu- 
ral  citadel  of  Canada  West,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  thriving  district ;  beautiful  farms  are  every¬ 
where  seen  around,  with  fields  clear  of  stumps, 
and  enclosed  with  good  fences.  The  town  has 
.  a  cheerful  aspect,  with  broad  streets  and  lofty 
houses,  and  there  is  constantly  a  commercial 
movement  and  bustle  in  it.  With  the  clear  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  bay  in  front,  the  back-ground  of  the 
picture  is  a  rich  screen  of  trees  clothing  the  side 
of  a  ridge  which  runs  to  Niagara,  distant  fifty 
miles. 

Teetotalism  is  extending  in  Hamilton,  as  else¬ 
where  in  Canada  ;  and  it  is  needful  it  should  do 
60  in  a  land  overflowing  with  whiskey  at  6r/.  a 
quart.  Soldiers  are  sorely  tried  with  this  temp¬ 
tation  in  Canada ;  and  though  among  them 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  “  steady  drinking,”  yet 
the  extraordinary  inebriation  which  used  to 
prevail  in  India  is  unknown.  There,  the  worthy 
Medico,  one  of  our  sleigh  party,  had  once  charge 
of  a  detachment  of  240  men;  out  of  this  number 
there  were  64  cases  of  delirium  tremens^  from 
hard  drinking,  in  three  months  !  There  was  a 
pump  in  the  barrack-yard,  and  every  morning 
lie  saw  drunkards  helped  to  it  b}’^  their  com- 
rades,  and  copiously  pumped  on  to  fit  them  for 
parade,  which  passing,  in  a  way,  they  drank 
again,  and  again  were  pumped  on  for  evening 
parade ! 

He  played  them  a  trick  one  day.  A  party  of 
them  came  to  the  hospital  to  get  some  medicine, 
to  escape  parade  altogether.  One  came  for- 
waird  ;  ‘‘  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  “  Oh ! 

1  am  very  bad  in  my  inside,  Sur.”  “Go  into 
the  surgery,  and  you’ll  get  some  medicine.  Ser¬ 
jeant,  give*  this  man  some  of  the  black  bottle  on 
the  upper  shelf.”  A  horrid  mixture,  kept  for 
malingerers,  composed  of  salts,  senna,  tobacco- 
water,  assafetida,  &c.  Pat  tasted  it,  and  not 
liking  it,  slyly  emptied  the  glass  into  his  cap. 
The  Doctor  w^atched  him,  and  calling  him  to 


him,  told  him  to  put  on  his  cap.  “  I’ll  do  that 
outside,  Sur.”  “No,  put  it  on,  now;  you  know 
a  soldier  should  never  take  his  cap  off.”  It  was 
done  cautiously.  “How  long  have  you  been 
sick?”  “  It’s  been  coming  on  for  some  time, 
Sur.”  “  What’s  that  running  over  your  eyes  1” 
The  patient  putting  up  his  hand,  “  Oh !  ’tis 
nothing  but  the  sweat,  Sur.”  “  How  comes  it 
black  ?  Serjeant,  bring  him  another  dose  of  the 
same.”  Pat  swallowed  this  with  a  terrible  gri¬ 
mace  and  shudder ;  whilst  the  others,  watching 
outside,  cried  to  Pat,  “  By  the  powers  but  he’s 
done  ye,”  and  forthwith  disappeared. 

Leaving  Hamilton,  we  soon  approached  the 
battle-ground  of  Stony  Creek,  memorable  in  the 
late  American  war.  On  the  right  was  the  wood¬ 
ed  ridge,  leading  towards  Niagara;  below  was 
a  level  plateau,  thinly  sprinkled  with  trees ; 
beneath  this  again  were  cultivated  fields  and 
the  houses  of  the  village  of  Stony  Creek,  through 
which  the  straight  road  led  ;  on  the  left,  fields 
and  thickets  sloped  away  gently  towards  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  American  army,  3,500  strong,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  British  on  their  route  towards  the 
Burlington  heights,  one  night  took  up  their 
bivouac  on  the  plateau  beneath  the  ridge.  The 
present  Governor  of  N^vfoundland,  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Harvey,  asked  leave  of  his  Chief  to 
return  with  500  chosen  men  and  surprise  the 
Americans,  reposing  in  fancied  security  ;  leave 
was  granted.  He  made  a  desperate  onslaught 
at  night;  the  Americans  broke  and  fled,  leav¬ 
ing  their  cannon,  munitions  of  war,  and  two 
Generals  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  military  friend  commonly  says  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  sort,  “  The  value  of  night  attacks 
is  not  at  all  understood — it  is  a  mine  which  has 
not  been  worked  or  appreciated.” 

We  passed  on  to  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  there 
took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  clean 
wayside  inn,  with  “Jennings”  on  the  sign;  but 
new  people  had  just  taken  the  house,  and  though 
somewhat  unprovided  for  our  party,  yet  they 
made  up  for  deficiences  in  provant  and  beds,  by 
civility  and  attention ;  and  we,  being  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  were  not  in  tlie  mood  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  thing.  Whilst  supper  was  prepar¬ 
ing,  some  itinerant  Italian  organists,  exhibiting 
wax  figures  in  a  box  of  the  Siamese  twins,  play¬ 
ed  lively  tunes  in  the  bar,  and  set  the  feet  of  our 
soldier-servants  in  motion,  who  danced  jigs,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  “  loafers”  lazily  collected 
about  the  stove. 

“  I  cannot  find  beds  for  all  you  gentlemen,’* 
said  the  hostess,  “  but  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  for 
ye.”  “  Make  up  a  family-bed  for  us  in  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  with  two  mattresses  side  by  side,” 
we  answered ;  and  it  was  so  contrived.  An  old 
j  and  dry  Yankee  attendant  amused  us  ;  he  was 
as  civil  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  house,  but 
on  the  ladies  objecting  to  his  proposal  to  light 
the  fire  in  their  room  in  the  morning,  (as  he 
stood  with  his  slouched  glazed  hat  and  loosely- 
fitting  jacket  and  continuations  at  our  door,  lan¬ 
tern  in  hand,  to  ask  if  we  wanted  any  more  help 
from  him.)  he  replied,  “Well,  I  guess  the  little 
girl  will  make  the  fire  for  ye,  if  ye  are  afeard  of 
the  old  man  ;  but  ye  are  safe  enough  here,  I  tell 
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Next  morning  we  were  off  by  times,  with  our 
snowy  railroad  as  good  as  ever,  the  three  sleighs 
making  the  woods  on  each  side  tuneful  with 
their  light  bells  ;  the  driver,  who  led,  occasion¬ 
ally  blew  a  blast  with  a  horn,  to  warn  the  coun¬ 
try  sleighs  to  share  with  us  the  road,  but  which 
brought  the  dwellers  in  the  scattered  houses  to 
their  doors ;  a  piece  of  paper  held  up  would 
bring  them  out  for  a  fancied  letter — they  would 
run  back  for  change  for  a  shilling  York  (6cl.)  to 
pay  for  it,  when  the  train  would  drive  off,  witii 
much  laughter.  Mounting  some  steep  ascents, 
and  passing  along  an  undulating  road,  we 
reached  Drummondville,  or  Lundy’s  Lane,  the 
scene  of  another  sharp  conflict ;  the  favorable 
state  of  the  snow  now  induced  a  repetition  of 
the  combat — one  sleigh  against  another,  with 
snowballs.  Gliding  down  the  street  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  we  heard  beneath  us  the  heavy  roar  of  the 
world’s  wonder,  the  mighty  Niagara,  and  then 
found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  Clifton  hotel. 

The  great  cataract  is  seen  by  few  travellers 
in  its  winter  garb.  I  had  seen  it  several  years 
before  in  all  the  glories  of  autumn,  its  encircling 
woods  happily  spared  by  the  remorseless  hatch¬ 
et,  and  tinted  wath  all  the  brilliant  hues  peculiar 
to  the  American  “Fall.”  Now  the  glory  had 
departed — the  w’oods  w’ere  still  there,  but  were 
generally  black,  wiih  occasional  green  pines ; 
beneath  the  gray  trunks  was  spread  a  thick 
mantle  of  snow',  and  from  the  brown  rocks,  in¬ 
closing  the  deep  channel  of  the  Niagara  river 
hung  huge  clusters  oficicles,twenty  feet  in  length, 
like  silver  pipes  of  giant  organs.  The  tumultu¬ 
ous  rapids  appeared  to  me  to  descend  more  re¬ 
gularly  than  formerly  over  the  steps  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  extended  across  the  wide  river ;  in  the 
midst  of  the  rapids,  and  before  the  awful  plunge 
of  the  cataract,  was  fixed  a  conspicuous  black 
object,  w'hich  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
vessel.  These,  I  was  assured,  were  the  last 
vestiges  of  die  Detroit,  the  flag  ship  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Barclay,  and  on  w’hose  deck  he  bled  whilst 
sustaining  his  unequal  combat  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie  in  1813.  In  1841  the  Detroit  was 
brought  from  Buffalo  to  he  sent  over  the  Falls, 
but  grounding  on  the  great  ledges  of  the  Rapids, 
it  has,  by  degrees,  been  reduced  to  a  few’  black 
ribs.  It  w’as  impossible  to  look  upon  these  me¬ 
lancholy  remains  of  a  fierce  struggle  without 
feelings  of  intense  interest. 

The  portions  of  the  British,  or  Ilorse.shoe 
Fall,  where  the  waters  descend  in  masses  ol 
snow’y  whiteness,  w’cre  unchanged  by  the  sea¬ 
son,  except  that  vast  sheets  of  ice  and  icicles 
hung  on  their  margin ;  but  where  the  deep 
wav’es  of  sea-green  w’ater  roll  majesiically  over 
the  sleep,  large  pieces  of  de.sceiuiing  ice  were 
descried  ever  and  anon  on  its  bosom.  No  rain¬ 
bows  were  now  observed  on  the  great  vapor- 
cloud,  which  shrouds  for  ever  the  bottom  of  the 
Fall ;  but  we  were  extremely  fortunate  to  see 
now’  plainly  what  I  had  looked  for  in  vain  at  my 
last  visit,  Ihe  wafer-rockets,  first  described  by 
Captain  Hall,  which  shot  up  w’ith  a  train  of  va 
por  singly,  and  in  flights  of  a  dozen.  I’rom  the 
abyss  near  Table  Rock,  curved  towards  the 
East,  and  burst  and  fell  in  front  of  the  cataract. 
Vast  masses  of  descending  fluid  produce  this 
singular  effect,  by  means  of  condensed  air  act¬ 


ing  on  portions  of  the  vapor  into  w’hich  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  comminuted  below.  Altogether  the  ap¬ 
pearance  was  most  startling.  It  was  observed, 
at  1  p.  M.,  from  tlie  gallery  of  Mr.  Burnett’s 
museum. 

The  broad  sheet  of  the  American  Fall  pre¬ 
sented  the  appearance  of  light  green  w’ater  and 
leathery  spray,  also  margined  by  liuge  icicles. 
The  great  masses  of  rock  at  the  bottom  w’ere 
covered,  as  it  were,  w’ith  pure  w  hite  heaps  of 
cotton,  whilst  on  the  left,  and  in  front  of  the  Fall, 
a  cone  w’as  in  process  of  formation  from  the  con¬ 
gealing  vapor.  As  in  summer,  the  water  rush¬ 
ing  from  under  the  vapor-cloud  of  the  two  Falls, 
W’as  of  a  milky  w’hiteness  as  far  as  the  ferry, 
w’hen  it  became  dark,  and  interspersed  with 
floating  masses  of  ice.  Here,  last  year,  from 
the  pieces  of  the  ice  being  heaped  and  crushed 
together  in  great  quantities,  w’as  formed  a  thick 
and  high  bridge  of  ice  completely  across  the 
river,  safe  for  passengers  for  some  time;  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  Yankee  speculator  had  erect¬ 
ed  a  shanty,  for  refreshments. 

Lately,  at  a  dinner  party,  I  heard  a  Staff  Offi¬ 
cer  of  talent  propose  to  the  company  a  singular 
wager, — a  bet  of  £100  that  he  w’ould  go  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  come  out  alive  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  !  No  one  being  inclined  to  take  him  up, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how 
this  most  perilous  feat  was  to  be  accomplished, 
the  plan  w’as  disclosed.  To  place  on  Table 
Rock  a  crane,  with  a  long  arm  reaching  over  the 
W’ater  at  Horse-shoe  Fall ;  from  this  arm  would 
hang  by  a  stout  rope,  a  large  bucket  or  cask :  this 
w’ould  be  taken  up  some  distance  above  the 
Fall,  where  a  mill-race  slowly  glides  towards 
the  cataract:  here  the  adventurer  would  get 
into  the  cask,  men  stationed  on  the  Table  Rock 
would  haul  in  the  slack  of  the  rope  as  he  de¬ 
scended,  and  the  crane  would  sw’ing  him  clear 
from  the  cataract  as  he  passed  over.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  any  gentleman  sportsman  to  immor¬ 
talize  himself! 

A  rapid  thaw  took  place  after  w’e  reached  the 
Falls:  the  icicles  which  before  had  covered 
every  blade  of  grass,  twig,  and  tree,  and  caused 
them  to  bend  to  the  Falls  as  if  in  worship  of 
them,  and  all  the  w’hile  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
beams  W’ith  exceeding  splendor,  while  the  cal¬ 
dron  boiling  beneath,  and  sending  up  its  seething 
cloud,  above  which  w’aterfow’l  wildly  careered, — 
under  the  influence  of  the  thaw’  the  icy  glories 
began  to  vanish,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  j)ass 
under  the  clitfs  w’here  the  great  icicles  hung, 
for  an  occasional  crash  would  he  Iieard,  and 
masses  of  ice,  like  pillars  of  alabaster,  would  be 
detached  and  fall,  tons  w’eight  at  a  time,  on  the 
path  below’. 

We  w’alked  tow’ards  the  old  Pavilion  Hotel, 
now’  the  barracks  of  a  party  of  the  newly-em- 
bodied  Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Corps,  composed 
of  volunteers  from  various  regiments  stationed 
in  this  country.  Their  w’inter  dress  was  com¬ 
fortable  and  soldier-like,  high  and  flat  caps  of 
black  fur,  gray  great-coats,  black  belts,  and 
long  boots.  We  asked  several  men  who  had 
lately  worn  the  red  jacket,  if  they  were  pleased 
W’ith  their  change  of  service,  ami  they  said  that 
they  were  quite  happy  and  contented.  A  man, 
lately  of  my  company,  had  married  a  wife  w’ith 
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£100,  had  also  joined  a  Temperance  Society, 
and  was  doing  well. 

Returning  to  our  hotel,  we  found  there  a  mar¬ 
riage  party  just  arrived,  and  “on  pleasure 
bent,”  from  St.  Catherine’s.  Two  sleighs  fast¬ 
ened  togetlier  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  con¬ 
tained  about  a  score  of  blithe  folk:  they  sal 
two  and  two  on  buffalo  robes,  a  small  brass  band 
in  front,  boughs  of  pine  decking  the  sides  of  the 
sleighs,  and  a  blue  ensign  waving  over  the  stern 
of  the  living-freighted  craft.  We  had  choice  of 
the  best  quarters  in  the  hotel,  which  has  very 
comfortable  parlors  and  beds,  with  mattresses 
of  wholesome  horse-hair, — quite  a  novelty  in 
Canada,  generally  where  tlie  abominable  fea¬ 
thers  prevail ;  we  had  also  good  attendance  of 
colored  waiters,  excellent  fare,  and  moderate 
cliarges. 

As  it  is  a  soldier’s  duty  to  visit  battle-ground 
whenever  he  is  near  it,  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  the  Falls,  I  rose  at  dawn,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  one  of  our  party  to  the  scene  ot  the 
combat  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  fought  during  an 
eventful  night,  tlie  noise  of  the  combat  mingling 
with  the  tlmnders  of  Niagara.  Moving  up  the 
gradual  ascent  to  the  hotly-contested  crest  of 
the  hill,  at  the  upper  part  of  Drummondville,  a 
splendid  double  rainbow  spanned  the  heavens 
before  us  as  the  sun  rose,  and  w'e  saw  the  sin¬ 
gular  appearance  of  the  long  shadows  of  clouds 
projecting  on  other  clouds.  A  little  man,  of  hale 
appearance,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm,  joined 
us ;  we  asked  him  how  many  houses  were  left 
of  those  which  stood  at  <he  time  of  the  fight. 
“  Only  these  two  old  ones,”  said  he,  pointing 
to  old  frame  houses  on  the  lelt  of  the  road. 
“  Another,  Chryster’s  inn,  was  burnt  by  the 
Sympathizers  in  1837,  when  cleared  out  for  a 
party  of  soldiers.” 

“  Were  you  living  here  in  the  last  American 
war?”  we  asked. 

“  Yes,  and  I  fought  on  this  ground,  and  served 
in  the  Artillery ;  here,  behind  the  crest  of  the 
rise,  extending  right  and  left  of  it,  was  our  line 
drawn  up,  facing  the  Falls;  at  these  trees  be¬ 
low,  and  on  our  right,  the  Americans  first  hove 
in  sight;  the  Glengaries  and  other  Light  In¬ 
fantry  went  off  to  skirmish  with  them  in  front, 
and  we  ‘  fit’  (fought)  them  after  that  all  round 
the  hill.  The  Americans  had  learned  to  fight 
well  by  this  time,  and  we  had  hard  work  of  it,  but 
we  kept  our  line;  and  next  day  the  enemy  went 
off',  and  burnt  the  bridge  of  Chippewa,  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  following.  We  thought  it  unchristian- 
like  in  our  General  to  ordei  our  dead  to  be 
burnt ;  but  as  he  said  it  was  the  custom  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  we  fancied  it  was  all  right.  There 
were  about  900  dead  bodies  aside,  and  sixty 
horses ;  our  men  lie  in  two  graves  on  that  small 
square  we  have  just  past,  opposite  the  hospital 
near  the  churchyard.” 

Let  the  gallant  deeds  ol  the  SQth  Regiment 
not  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  army,  favored  by  the  darkness,  had  reached 
to  the  crest  of  the  British  position,  and  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Militia  were  suffering  severely,  when 
the  89th  opportunely  arrived  from  the  direction 
of  Q,ueenstown,  in  light  marching  order,  left  the 
road,  crossed  the  fields,  and  took  the  Americans 
in  flank.  The  21st  C.  S.  Regiment,  wliich  had  j 


I  been  before  opposed  to  tlie  89th  at  Chryster  s 
farm,  called  out,  “  VV’here  is  tho  bloody  89th?” 
“  Here  we  are,  you  beggars !”  ansvvered  the 
S9th ;  and  then  threw  in  a  murderous  volley, 
which  immediately  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of 
the  British. 

The  table-land  on  which  the  British  were 
drawn  up,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  the 
road  runs,  consists  of  cleared  fie’  Is  with  scat¬ 
tered  trees,  a  few  new  houses  are  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  low  grounds, 
are  thick  groves  of  ancient  trees,  behind  which 
is  seen,  when  the  atmosphere  is  light,  the  vast 
pillar  of  cloud  rising  and  waving  above  the 
cataract,  whose  deep  voice  also  falls  solemnly 
on  tlie  ear. 

We  returned  to  the  churchyard,  to  read  the 
epitaphs  on  the  monuments  of  some  gallant  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  fallen  in  action.  We  found  three, 
one  on  stone,  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Bishop, 
killed  at  Black  Rock  ;  and  two  on  wood,  with 
these  inscriptions : — “  To  the  Memory  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  Andrew,  6th  Regiment,  who  died  in 
consequence  of  a  w’ound  received  w’hen  gal¬ 
lantly  leading  on  his  company  before  Fort  Erie, 
Sept.  17,  1814,  aged  26.”  —  “Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  Lieut.  William  Hemphill,  Royal 
ScoTTs,  who  bravely  fell  in  the  memorable  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  25th  July,  1814.”  We 
were  much  displeased  t»  observe  that  the  two 
last  monuments  had  been  displaced  from  their 
proper  positions  to  make  room  for  some  other 
graves,  but  we  immediately  took  steps  to  have 
them  replaced  over  the  honored  dead. 

On  our  way  back  to  our  hotel,  which  we  made 
longer  by  a  detour  towards  the  old  pavilion,  our 
discourse  fell  on  Resurrectionists ;  and  being 
in  a  gossiping  humor  in  this  paper,  I  shall  here 
give  some  ol  the  perils  which  attended  the  study 
of  medicine  in  Ireland  twenty-five  years  ago  : — 

“  It  was  in  Cork  where  I  first  attended  a  dis¬ 
secting-room,”  said  my  friend,  “and  many  an 
adventure  we  had,  and  much  risk  we  lan  to  get 
the  subjects  at  that  time.  Once  we  received  a 
volley  of  balls  when  we  had  struck  the  first 
spade  in  the  earth,  and  we  fled  for  our  lives  over 
some  sheds,  having  one  of  our  party  severely 
wounded  through  the  arm.  Another  night, 
when  I  was  accidentally  prevented  joining  the 
resurrection  party,  one  of  the  students  was  shot 
dead  through  the  heart  at  the  grave  and  left 
there.  But  one  of  our  ugliest  adventures  was 
this : — Three  of  us  were  one  day  in  a  boat  at 
Cove,  and  w’e  were  rowed  by  a  remarkably 
powerful  man  ;  the  day  was  hot :  he  had  taken 
off  his  shirt,  and  finer  development  of  muscle, 
larger  arms,  and  a  deeper  chest,  I  never  had 
seen  before.  Some  time  after  this  we  heard  that 
he  had  been  drowned,  and  we  determined  to 
get  this  fine  subject.  We  ascertained  that  he 
was  buried  in  a  very  neatly  kept  churchyard, 
and  close  to  a  gravel-walk  in  it.  We  took  a 
horse  with  us  from  Cork  at  night,  and  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  throwing  the  earth  on 
sheets  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  keep  the 
earth  from  the  footpath.  The  grave  was  a  very 
deep  one,  and  it  was  long  before  we  reached  the 
body,  and  long  before  we  got  it  out,  being  so 
heavy.  At  last  we  got  it  into  the  sack ;  but  the 
horse  snorted  and  shied  at  it.  The  day  was  be- 
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ginning  to  dawn,  we  had  three  miles  to  take  it ; 
we  thought  we  should  never  get  it  off,  and  that 
we  must  be  discovered.  At  last,  after  a  good 
hour’s  work,  and  by  tying  a  handkerchief  over 
the  horse’s  eyes,  we  got  the  load  fixed  on  his 
back.  VV’e  then  filled  up  the  grave  carelully, 
and  got  safe  to  the  dissecting-room.” 


THE  PETITIONS  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 


BY  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY. 

From  the  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

“  When  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Sev¬ 
enth,  at  Rheims,  was  concluded,  Joan  of  Arc  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  begged  permission  to  return  again  to  her  former  home.  This 
petition  was  not  granted  ;  her  services  to  her  country  being  con¬ 
sidered  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  only  other 
request  she  made  was,  that  her  native  scenes,  (he  villages  of 
Domremy  and  Greux,  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  in  time 
to  come  ;  and  this  privilege  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

“  Ask  thou  a  boon,”  the  monarch  said — the  mon¬ 
arch  robed  and  crowned, 

The  light  through  gorgeous  windows  fell  on  all  the 
scene  around  ; 

There  were  warriors  bold,  and  gray-haired  men, 
and  holy  fathers  there, 

And  ladies  in  their  gayest  robes — the  noble  and  the 
fuir. 

**  Ask  thou  a  boon  !”  for  which  of  these  went  forth 
that  mandate  high  ? 

“  Who  placed  that  monarch  on  his  throne,”  may 
make  a  fit  reply  ; 

For  not  by  right,  and  not  by  power,  his  triumph 
hath  been  won, 

But  by  the  might  of  one  high  mind  he  sits  upon  his 
throne. 

“  Ask  thou  a  boon  !” — the  reverend  men  are  silent 
at  the  words ; 

But  they  thrill  with  joy,  akin  to  pain,  through  one 
fair  bo.som’s  chords. 

There  is  one  slight  girl,  in  armor  clad,  who  by  the 
monarch  stands. 

And  holds  aloft  the  banner  white,  that  led  victori¬ 
ous  bauds ; 

And  now  she  lays  that  banner  down,  and  on  her 
knees  she  falls. 

As  memory  all  the  happy  dreams  of  early  youth 
recalls. 

And  all  are  still,  and  many  moved  with  envy  at  the 
thought, 

How  much  of  wealth,  how  much  of  power,  her 
courage  may  have  bought. 

They  listen  for  her  coming  words.  May  she  not 
pray  to  stand 

The  first  of  honored  counsellors  upon  the  king’s 
right  hand  ? — 

May  she  not  win  a  lofty  place,  beside  her  own 
wide  fame. 

And  stamp  upon  a  peasant  race  a  new  and  noble 
name  ? — 

May  she  not  ask  broad  lands  and  gold  ?  But  hear 
the  gentle  tone. 

That  floateth  like  an  angel  voice  toward  the  royal 
throne ! 


“  The  work  is  wrought — the  glorious  strife  hath 
passed  in  triumph  o’er — 

“  To  the  shelter  of  my  father’s  home  let  me  return 
once  more  !” 

There  was  silence  ’neath  the  lofty  dome — the  si¬ 
lence  of  surprise ; 

And  now  the  murmur  of  applause  is  faintly  heard 
to  rise. 

But  the  monarch  spake — “  It  may  not  be,  thy  name 
must  still  advance 

The  honor  and  the  happiness  of  this  fair  land  of 
France ; 

The  will  of  heaven  hath  chosen  thee  to  follow  one 
bright  track. 

Thou  wouldst  not  from  thy  holy  work  turn  faint 
and  weary  back. 

Ask  not  for  this,  for  aught  beside  thou  canst  not 
ask  too  soon. 

And  let  the  king  that  thou  hast  crowned  grant  thee 
some  fitting  boon.” 

The  maiden  rose,  then  drooped  her  head  a  moment 
on  her  breast. 

As  the  happy  vision  died  away  that  promised  peace 
and  rest ; 

Then  lifting  up  her  kindling  eyes,  while  flushed 
her  cheek  again. 

The  ardor  of  her  eager  mind  resumed  once  more 
its  reign  : — 

“  I  take  the  yoke,”  the  maiden  said  j  “  I  ask  not 
peace  or  ease 

’Till  the  Almighty,  by  my  hand,  this  shackled 
country  frees. 

Yet  will  I  claim  the  proffered  boon,  and  this  shall 
give  my  name 

A  holier  and  a  purer  crown,  than  the  soldier’s 
brightest  fame. 

“  There  are  two  hamlets  far  away — ah  !  how  my 
bosom  yearns. 

And  faileth  all  its  warrior  strength,  when  there  my 
memory  turns ; 

But  they  are  hallowed  in  my  heart,  as  by  a  holy 
spell. 

For  there  mine  early  years  went  by,  and  there  my 
kindred  dwell. 

They  are  a  peasant  people,  and  my  prayer,  O  king, 
shall  be. 

That  through  the  ages  yet  to  come  that  people  shall 
be  free — 

Free  from  the  imposts,  that  still  reap  so  much  their 
toil  hath  sown, 

iSo  that  the  labor  of  their  hands  henceforth  be  all 
their  own.” 

The  boon  is  w'on,  and  every  heart  thrills  at  the 
generous  deed. 

And  to  the  ransomed  villages  the  happy  tidings 
speed. 

Oh,  through  full  many  a  weary  day  of  terror  and 
of  strife. 

The  maiden’s  heart  must  there  have  turned,  as  to  a 
spring  of  life. 

Their  memory  must  have  cheered  her  soul,  when 
danger  darkened  round. 

And  been  companionship  within  a  prison’s  lonely 
bound  ; 

And  even  in  death,  that  fearful  death,  that  reached 
her  all  too  soon. 

Might  she  not  think  with  triumph  still  upon  that 
granted  boon  ? 

Cork,  1843. 
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THE  LIFE,  TIMES,  AND  DOCTRINES  OF 
CONFUCIUS. 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  China  occurred  during  the  Chow, 
or  third  dynasty,  namely,  the  birth  of  Con* 
fucius,  whose  doctrines  have  mainly  tend¬ 
ed  to  mould  the  character  of  the  Cuinese 
into  its  present  form;  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  government,  the  institu-  ■ 
tions,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  j 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people,  being  modelled,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  axioms  of  this  remarkable 
personage. 

The  family  of  Kung-tsze,  or  Kung-foo- 
tsze,  better  known  os  Confucius,  into  which 
his  name  has  been  Latinized  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  China,  being  traceable  through 
kings  and  emperors  up  to  Hwang-te.  Seih, 
a  descendant  of  that  monarch,  was  minister 
of  Shun,  from  whom  he  received  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Shang,  in  Ho-nam.  Thirteen 
of  his  descendants  governed  this  state  be- 
fore  Ching-tang,  the  founder  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  The  last  emperor  but  one  of  this 
house,  Te  Yih,  had  three  sons,  VVei-tsze- 
ke,  Wei-chung-yen,  and  Chow-sin.  The 
latter,  being  the  only  son  of  the  lawful 
wife,  ascended  the  throne,  from  which  he 
was  deservedly  hurled  by  Woo-wang,  who 
provided  for  the  illustrious  family  of  Shang, 
by  assigning  them  principalities.  Wei- 
chung-yen  was  made  prince  of  Sung.  He 
was  the  father  of  Sun-kung,  who  was  the 
father  of  Ting-kung-shen,  w'ho  had  tw'o 
sons,  Ming-kung-kung  and  Seang-kung-he. 
The  latter  was  father  of  Too-foo-ho,  who 
had  a  son  named  Sung-foo-chow.  From 
him  came  Sheng,  and  from  Sheng,  Chen- 
kaou-foo,  who  was  father  of  Kung-foo-kea, 
from  whom  the  Confucian  branch  derives 
the  family  name  of  Rung.  The  last-named 
personage  was  the  father  of  Tsze-muh-kea- 
foo,  W'ho  had  E-ye  and  he  Fang-shoo,  w'ho, 
during  the  troubles  u’hich  disordered  Sung, 
quitted  this  kingdom,  and  sought  an  asylum 
in  that  of  Loo.  Here  he  had  a  son  named 
Pe-hea,  to  w'hom  w'as  born  Shuh-leang- 
ho,  the  father  of  Confucius.  Shuh-leang- 
ho  (or  hih),  who  w'as  a  magistrate  of  Tsow’- 
yih,  had  nine  daughters  by  his  first  wife, 
and  a  son,  w'ho  w’as  deformed,  by  a  concu¬ 
bine.  On  the  death  of  this  w'ife,  he  ofl’ered 
marriage  to  one  of  the  three  daughters  of 
the  chief  of  Yen,  w’ho,  on  communicating 
the  proposal  to  his  daughters,  observed 
that  the  proposer  was  of  low  stature,  a  bad 
figure,  a  severe  temper,  impatient  of  con¬ 


tradiction,  and  very  old  w'ithal.  The  two 
elder  daughters  w'ere  mute;  but  the 
youngest,  Yen-she,  expressed  her  readiness 
to  w’ed  the  old  man.  After  their  marriage, 
the  lady  obtained  permission  to  make  a 
journey  to  Ne-kew’,  w'here  she  prayed  to 
the  Shang-te,  and  in  ten  months  crowned 
her  husband’s  hopes  with  a  son,  born  in 
the  town  of  Tsow-yih,*  who  was  named 
Kew  (from  the  mountain),  and  suriiamed 
(.'hung-ne.f  This  event  happened  in  the 
•22nd  year  of  the  reign  of  Seang-kung, 
king  of  Loo,  the  21st  year  of  that  of  the 
emperor  Ling-wang,  the  13th  day  of  the 
11th  moon,  in  the  47th  year  of  the  cycle, 
answering  to  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  551. 

His  birth,  like  that  of  all  the  demi-gods 
and  saints  of  antiquity,  is  fabled  to  have 
been  attended  w'ith  allegorical  prodigies, 
amongst  which  was  the  appearance  of  the 
ke-lin^  a  miraculous  quadruped,  prophetic, 
like  the  fung-whang^  of  happiness  and  virtue, 
which  announced  that  the  child  would  be 
“  a  king  without  throne  or  territory.”  Two 
dragons  appeared,  hovering  over  the  couch 
of  Yen-she ;  five  celestial  sages  entered  the 
house  at  the  moment  of  the  child’s  birth, 
whilst  vocal  and  instrumental  music  filled 
the  air.  The  body  of  the  infant  bore  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks.  His  head  rose  on  the  top 
in  the  form  of  a  hill  Ne-kew,  denoting  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius;  his  chest  was 
marked  with  a  resemblance  to  characters, 
which  implied  his  future  eminence;  his 
skin  with  figures  representing  the  sun  and 
moon,  &c. 

His  father  died  before  Confucius  w’as 
three  years  old,  and  left  him  unprovided 
for;  but  he  w'as  brought  up  with  great 
care  by  his  mother,  to  w’hom,  and  to  the 
aged  in  general,  he  manifested  unbounded 
submission.  At  the  earliest  age,  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  practised  the  ceremonials  of 
pious  respect  to  elders,  w'ith  his  playfel¬ 
lows,  and  sometimes  when  alone,  by  pros¬ 
trating  himself  and  “  knocking  head”  before 
inanimate  objects.  Knowledge  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  acquire  intuitively  :  his  mother  found 
it  superfluous  to  teac  hhim  w'hat  “heaven 
had  already  graven  upon  his  heart.” 

At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  sent  to  a 
public  school,  the  superior  of  which,  named 
Ping-chung,  also  a  magistrate  and  a  gov¬ 
ernor,  was  a  person  of  eminent  wisdom  and 
probity.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
post  of  schoolmaster  was  not  beneath  the 

♦  The  modern  Keu-foo-heen,  in  Shan-tung. 

t  Some  writers  affirm  that  Confucius  was  born 
during  the  life  of  his  father’s  first  wife  ;  that  his 
mother  was  a  concubine  ;  consequently,  that  he 
was  illegitimate. 
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dignity  and  ambition  of  a  high  functionary 
of  government.  The  facility  with  which 
Confucius  imbibed  the  lessons  of  his  master, 
the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  amongst 
his  feilow-pupils,  and  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  capacity,  raised  the  admiration 
of  all. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  after  having  re¬ 
plenished  his  mind  with  knowledge  from 
the  words  of  the  ancients  and  the  lessons 
of  his  preceptor,  especially  with  reference 
to  thescience  of  politics  and  government,  he 
was  made  a  subordinate  magistrate,  inspect¬ 
or  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  corn,  upon 
which  occasion  he  took  the  family  name  of 
Kung.  In  this  office,  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  of  executing  its  details  by  deputy, 
he  rose  early,  and  superintended  in  person 
the  most  minute  parts  of  the  duty ;  where¬ 
by  he  detected  frauds,  checked  combina¬ 
tions,  and  introduced  order  and  integrity  : 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  public 
character. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  he  married,  Ke-kwan-she,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Sung.  The  year  after, 
he  had  a  son,  named  Pih-yu,  otherwise 
Kung-le.  The  king  of  Loo  sent  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  father,  with  a  present  of  carp 
(/e-yw),  whence  the  appendages  to  the  son’s 
names. 

The  talents  he  displayed  led  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Confucius  upon  a  larger  scale, 
in  checking  the  abuses  in  the  provinces  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  inspector-general  of  pastures  and 
flocks.  He  executed  his  invidious  duties 
with  such  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness 
and  forbearance,  gentleness  and  impartial¬ 
ity,  that  he  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the 
bad,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the 
good,  whilst  the  poor  poured  benedictions 
upon  him  as  their  friend  and  benefactor. 
In  four  years,  the  country  under  his  super¬ 
intendence  wore  a  new  face  ;  the  fields 
were  well  tilled,  the  flocks  had  multiplied, 
and  the  husbandmen  and  shepherds  enjoyed 
plenty  and  content. 

His  public  employment  was  suspended, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  by  the  death  of 
his  mother,  conformably  to  ancient  rules,  of 
which  Confucius  was  a  rigid  observer.  He 
buried  her  with  his  father  at  Fang-shan, 
observing,  “  we  owe  equal  duty  to  both  our 
parents,  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  in 
life  were  united  by  the  same  bond,  should 
be  undivided  in  death.”  The  removal  of 
the  corpse  was  performed  with  a  decorum 
and  magnificence  which  afforded  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  illustrious  example  of  fili.il  piety.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  part  of  Confucius’s  pro¬ 


jected  reforms,  to  introduce  a  more  becom¬ 
ing  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  which 
it  was  the  custom  carelessly  to  consign  to 
the  first  piece  of  waste  ground  at  hand.  He 
contended  that  it  was  degrading  to  man, 
the  lord  of  the  earth,  when  the  breath  had 
departed  from  his  frame,  to  treat  it  like 
the  carcass  of  a  brute  ;  and  that  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  was  repugnant  to  that  mutual 
regard  and  affection,  which  mankind  ought 
to  cherish  towards  one  another.  He  went 
further,  and  argued  that,  by  repeating,  at 
stated  times,  acts  of  homage  and  respect  to 
our  ancestors,  either  at  the  spot  where  their 
remains  were  deposited,  or  before  some  re¬ 
presentations  of  them  in  private  dwellings, 
a  remembrance  of  the  immediate  authors 
of  our  being  would  be  kept  alive  in  our 
minds,  as  well  as  a  glow  of  filial  piety  and 
affection,  whilst  the  same  practice  by  our 
descendants  perpetuated,  as  it  were,  our 
own  existence. 

This  was  the  first  great  reform  in  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen  effected  by 
Confucius  ;  funeral  ceremonies,  which  had 
been  almost  disused,  became  general,  as 
well  as  a  greater  outward  respect  for  the 
dead  ;  and  the  honor  (which  has  degene¬ 
rated  into  worship)  paid  to  ancestors, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  great,  was  made, 
in  the  end,  a  national  custom  throughout 
the  empire. 

During  the  three  years  of  mourning,  he 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  study,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  “  six  arts,”  which 
complete  the  education  of  a  man,  namely, 
music,  ceremonies,  arithmetic,  writing,  the 
use  of  arms,  and  the  art  of  driving.  These 
exercises  relieved  the  toils  of  severe  study, 
and  made  the  period  of  mourning  less 
tedious. 

On  returning  into  society,  he  was  urged 
to  present  himself  to  the  king  or  his  min¬ 
isters,  that  he  might  obtain  some  public 
employment ;  but  Confucius,  who  had  no 
ambition  but  that  of  being  extensively  use¬ 
ful,  declined  to  do  so,  declaring  that  he 
wished  for  longer  time  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  the  wisdom  of  anti¬ 
quity.  His  reputation  no\v  began  to  attract 
visitors,  who  desired  the  solution  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  morals  or  politics.  Amongst 
others,  the  king  of  Yen  sent  to  inquire 
what  course  of  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue 
in  order  to  govern  rightly.  Confucius  told 
the  envoy  that  he  neither  knew  the  king 
nor  his  subjects,  and  therefore  could  not 
give  a  practical  answer  to  such  a  question. 
“  If  he  wishes  to  learn  from  me,”  said  he, 
“  what  the  ancient  sovereigns  w’ould  have 
done  in  such  or  such  an  emergency,  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  satisfy  him,  for  then  I  should 
speak  with  reference  to  facts.”  This  reply 
was  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Confucius  to 
Yen  (the  first  instance  of  his  leaving  his 
native  country),  where  he  labored  diligent¬ 
ly  and  successfully  in  reforming  its  laws 
and  manners,  and  where  he  introduced  the 
ceremonies  adopted  in  Loo.  On  quitting 
Yen,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
the  king,  he  observed  to  the  latter,  “  I 
cannot  leave  you  without  impressing  upon 
you  an  ancient  sentiment :  A  sovereign  who 
meditates  changes  and  improvements  in  his 
state^  should  not  begin  them  till  he  has  acquir¬ 
ed  all  the  information  on  the  subject  he  can 
gain  from  the  practice  of  his  neighbors.  This 
sentiment,  which  is  pregnant  with  instruc¬ 
tion,  has  convinced  me  of  a  fact,  to  which 
I  had  hitherto  paid  too  little  attention.” 

The  reflection  suggested  to  him,  in  short, 
the  expediency  of  travelling,  as  the  means 
of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  observation, 
and  correcting  errors  and  prejudices  re¬ 
specting  national  manners.  Though  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  skilful  politician,  and  a  man 
of  eminent  learning  ;  but  he  was  sensible 
of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  regarded  his 
knowledge  as  superficial,  compared  with 
what  it  was  in  his  power  to  attain. 

He  first  visited  the  state  of  Kin,  where 
he  perfected  himself  in  music,  under  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  great  reputation,  named  Seang. 
He  paid  visits  likewise  to  the  states  of  Tsae 
and  Wei,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  one  of 
their  affrays.  On  his  return,  he  again  re¬ 
sisted  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  to 
enter  into  public  life.  “  1  devote  myself,” 
he  would  say,  “  to  mankind  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  ;  I  dedicate  my  hours  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  that  I  may  be  useful  to 
them  ;  I  am  but  in  my  thirtieth  year,  a  time 
of  life  when  the  mind  is  in  all  its  vigor,  the 
body  in  its  full  strength.”  In  the  Lun-yu^ 
he  says,  “  At  fifteen  I  resolved  to  apply  to 
philosophy  ;  at  thirty  my  resolution  was 
fixed.” 

Confucius  now  (b.  c.  522)  made  his  house 
a  kind  of  Lyceum,  where  instruction  was 
freely  given  to  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor;  the  only  persons  excluded  w’ere 
those  whose  lives  were  vicious.  History 
and  historical  traditions,  the  King  or  clas¬ 
sics,  morals,  and  practical  lessons  of  social 
conduct,  w’ere  the  topics  of  instruction,  for 
which  even  magistrates  and  warriors  were 
eager  competitors.  The  fame  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  reformer  soon  spurned  the  narrow' 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo,  and  spread 
throughout  the  empire.  King-kung,  king  of 
Tse,  sent  one  of  his  grandees  to  invite  the 


“  descendant  of  Ching-tang”  to  visit  his 
court :  an  invitation  which  Confucius  ac¬ 
cepted. 

On  leaving  Loo,  with  a  few  disciples 
(b.  c.  521),  he  was  follow’ed  by  a  crow’d  of 
young  people,  who  wished  to  profit  as  much 
as  possible  by  his  lectures ;  and  for  their 
benefit,  betook  occasion,  from  the  incidents 
on  the  journey,  to  deduce  practical  lessons 
of  conduct.  Thus,  on  reaching  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Tse,  they  beheld  a  man  about  to 
hang  himself.  Confucius,  descending  from 
his  chariot,  inquired  the  cause.  The  man 
declared  he  was  a  philosopher  ;  that  he  had 
neglected  no  means  of  accumulatingr  know'- 
ledge  ;  that,  nevertheless,  by  omissions  of 
duty,  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  son,  by  re¬ 
peated  disappointments,  and  by  self-re¬ 
proach,  he  w'as  reduced  to  despair.  Con¬ 
fucius  comforted  him  with  the  assurance, 
that  none  of  his  ills  w  ere  irreparable  ;  that 
most  of  them  had  proceeded  from  errors 
on  his  own  part,  which  might  be  remedied, 
and  that  no  human  being  had  real  cause 
utterly  to  despair.  He  then  turned  to  his 
follow'ers,  and  desired  them  to  reflect  upon 
the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  man’s 
narrative  ;  observing  that  the  misfortunes 
of  our  fellows  afford  us  the  means  of  escap¬ 
ing  the  ills  of  life  ;  and  that  “  w'e  have 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
path  of  wisdom,  when  w’e  know  how  to  ex¬ 
tract  this  advantage  from  the  faults  of 
others.” 

On  his  arrival  at  Tse,  he  dismissed  his 
young  followers,  that  their  filial  duties 
might  not  be  interrupted,  and  retained  only 
thirteen  disciples.  He  was  received  with 
much  distinction  by  the  king,  whose  ques¬ 
tions  were,  however,  conformably  to  his 
character,  tinctured  with  levity.  Confucius, 
nevertheless,  replied  with  seriousness. 
He  soon  perceived  how'  much  this  kingdom 
stood  in  need  of  reform;  but  he  proceeded 
slow'ly,  and  with  patience  and  caution  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  how'ever,  neither  the 
people,  the  court,  nor  the  king,  had  mate¬ 
rially  changed. 

On  the  accession  of  the  emperor  King- 
wang  (b.  c.  518),  our  philosopher  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  gratify  his  wish  of  proceeding  to 
the  imperial  court.  One  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  arrival,  interrogated  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  and  his 
mode  of  teaching  it.  “  My  doctrine,”  re¬ 
plied  Confucius,  “  is  that  which  it  concerns 
all  men  to  embrace  ;  it  is  that  of  Yaou  and 
Shun.  As  to  my  method  of  instruction,  it 
is  simple ;  I  cite  the  conduct  of  the  ancients, 
by  way  of  example ;  I  prescribe  the  study 
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of  the  King,  and  reflection  upon  the  max¬ 
ims  they  contain.”  “  How  am  1  to  bepin 
the  acquisition  of  wisdom  V’  asked  the 
minister;  “tell  me  something  which  may 
be  easily  retained  and  readily  practised.” 
“  With  reference  to  your  high  post,”  re¬ 
joined  the  philosopher,  “  I  advise  you  to 
bear  in  mind  this  axiom  :  steel,  be  it  ever  so 
hard,  may  be  broken — so  that  what  appears 
most  firm  may  often  be  most  easily  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

On  his  visit  to  the  Ming-tang,  or  Temple 
of  Light,  observing  that  the  portraits  of 
the  emperors,  good  and  bad  indiscriminate¬ 
ly,  were  placed  together,  he  remarked  to 
his  disciples,  that  it  might  at  first  excite 
surprise  to  see  the  likenesses  of  such  men 
as  Kee  and  Chow-sin,  who  had  insulted  the 
Teen,  and  outraged  humanity,  arranged 
beside  those  of  Yaou  and  Shun  ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  juxtaposition  invited  a  contrast 
of  their  characters,  and  tended,  by  exciting 
salutary  recollections,  to  inspire  both  a 
love  of  virtue  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months  at  the 
imperial  court,  during  which  time  he  had 
inspected  its  written  records  and  all  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  visited  Laou-tsze,  at 
Seih-tae — with  whose  doctrines,  which  had 
already  a  good  number  of  followers,  he 
made  himself  acquainted, — and  diffused 
the  principles  of  his  own  system,  he  left 
it  (b.  c.  516),  with  sentiments  of  sorrow  at 
its  degeneracy,  and  returned  to  the  court 
of  Tse.  He  was  mortified  to  find  that  his 
efforts  at  amelioration  here  had  produced 
so  little  efl’ect.  He  was  received,  indeed, 
with  open  arms  by  the  king  and  people,  and 
had  his  object  been  renown  alone,  it  would 
have  been  amply  gratified.  His  end,  how¬ 
ever,  was  utility  ;  and  finding  this  disap¬ 
pointed,  he  returned  to  Loo- 

The  king,  Chaou-kung,  rejoiced  at  his 
return  ;  but  his  ministers  had  good  reason 
to  dread  the  presence  of  one  whose  dis¬ 
cernment  would  detect  their  malversations  ; 
who  was  too  honest  to  conceal  them,  and 
w’ho  had  too  much  influence  over  their 
sovereign  to  fear  their  intrigues.  They 
adopted,  however,  a  stratagem  which 
would  have  succeeded  with  none  but  Con¬ 
fucius.  They  nominated  him  (b.  c.  511)  to 
a  subordinate  office,  in  expectancy,  which 
kept  him  apart  from  the  prince.  His  fol¬ 
lowers,  indignant  at  this  insult,  advised  him 
to  reject  the  appointment.  Confucius  mild¬ 
ly  replied,  that  his  refusal  of  such  an  hum¬ 
ble  post  would  be  attributed  to  pride  ;  and 
“  what  good  effect  would  my  instructions 
have,”  he  asked,  “  if  I  were  supposed  to  be 
actuated  by  such  a  passion  1”  i 


He  remained  in  Loo  ten  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  his  ordinary  pursuits 
and  occupations,  including  music,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond,*  he  joined  a  par¬ 
ty  of  professional  huntsmen.  The  chase 
was  in  early  times  inculcated  as  a  duty  and 
enforced  by  law.  This  is  the  view  taken 
of  it  by  Confucius,  who,  when  his  disciples 
objected  to  this  step,  on  the  ground  that 
the  pursuit  of  wild  animals  was  an  employ¬ 
ment  derogatory  to  a  sage,  observed  that 
nothing  is  beneath  the  attention  of  a  w’ise 
man ;  that  hunting  was  one  of  the  earliest 
occupations  of  mankind  ;  that  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  monarchs  of  antiquity  had  prac¬ 
tised  it,  and  that  thereby,  not  only  was  the 
country  cleared  of  wild  beasts,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  W’ere  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war. 
The  sanction  of  religion  was  superadded  to 
the  obligation  of  law  ;  for,  as  the  philoso¬ 
pher  remarked,  the  offerings  to  ancestors 
made  by  the  emperors  consisted  of  venison 
killed  in  the  chase  with  their  own  hands. 
The  object  which  Confucius  had  in  view, 
according  to  Mang-tsze,  in  this  as  in  other 
instances,  was  to  recall  the  nation  to  a  re¬ 
gard  for  ancient  customs,  byre-converting 
into  a  rite  which  was  degenerating  into  a 
mere  recreation. 

It  w’as  at  this  period  (b.  c.  510)  that  Con¬ 
fucius  applied  himself,  more  particularly, 
to  a  careful  revision  of  the  King  :  he  w’ork- 
ed  night  and  day,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
w'ore  out,  by  frequent  use,  no  less  than 
three  sets  of  bamboo  bundles  of  these 
w'orks,  w’hich  was  then  the  form  of  Chinese 
volumes.  He  reduced  the  She-king  from 
three  thousand  poems  to  three  hundred  and 
eleven  ;  he  gave  an  edition  of  the  Shoo- 
king,  wherein  he  retrenched  w'hatever  he 
thought  useless  for  the  reformation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  manners,  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  from  one  hundred  to  fifty. 
He  employed  his  disciples  in  comparing  the 
characters,  arranging  the  subjects  under 
the  proper  heads  or  chapters,  ascertaining 
the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  writing  the 
reasons  for  his  changes  and  abridgements, 
which  he  dictated.  These  celebrated 
books  now  appear  in  the  state  in  which  he 
left  them.  But  the  chief  object  of  his 
editorial  labors  was  the  Yih-king,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Kcea  of  Fuh-he,  wdth  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Wang-w’ang  and  Chow'-kung, 
w'hich,  though  the  most  esteemed  of  the 

*  He  declared  that  music  W’as  not  to  him  a  mere 
assemblage  of  agreeable  sounds,  which  gratified 
the  ear,  and  left  no  trace  upon  the  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  produced  distinct  images  and  ideas, 
which  remained  after  the  sounds  had  ceased.  Yet 
the  only  instrument  of  Confucius  was  the  rude  kin, 
or  lute. 
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classics,  and  considered  as  the  first  book  1 
given  to  mankind,  in  which  they  might  read  I 
all  that  it  behoved  them  to  know  and  prac- ! 
tise  here  below,  had  been  so  strangely  ne-  j 
glected,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  To 
his  comments  on  this  work  the  philosopher 
dedicated  almost  the  whole  of  his  life. 

Conversations  with  his  disciples,  music, 
walking,  formed  the  relaxations  of  his  se¬ 
vere  toils:  his  official  functions  imposed  a 
small  tax  upon  his  time. 

On  the  death  of  Chaou-kung  (b.  c.  509) 
and  the  accession  of  Ting-kung  to  the 
throne  of  Loo,  a  minister,  named  Ke-sha, 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  new  1 
sovereign,  and,  removing  all  the  grandees , 
from  court,  secured  free  scope  to  his  ambi-  j 
tion.  He  was,  however,  supplanted  by  one  ■ 
of  his  own  creatures,  who  pursued  the  same  ; 
policy.  It  was  at  this  time  (b.  c.  508)  that  j 
Confucius  threw  up  his  petty  magistrate¬ 
ship.  His  disciples,  deeming  his  conduct 
inconsistent,  inquired  the  reason.  “  When 
I  was  offered,”  he  replied,  “  an  inferior 
post,  1  was  bound,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
not  to  refuse  it.  Those  who  offered  it, 
moreover,  were  the  legitimate  depositaries 
of  the  sovereign’s  authority,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  serve  his  king  in  what¬ 
ever  post  he  is  chosen  to  fill,  provided  he 
be  not  required  to  do  what  is  manifestly 
wrong.  But  the  case  is  now  different ; 
those  who  administer  the  sovereign’s  pow¬ 
er,  and  dispense  dignities  and  offices,  are 
odious  usurpers,  and  to  exercise  any  func¬ 
tion  under  them,  is,  in  some  measure,  to 
sanction  their  usurpation.  Thus,  for  the 
sake  of  example,  as  well  as  out  of  a  regard 
to  duty,  I  am  now  bound  to  reject  with 
disdain  what  I  once  accepted  with  grati¬ 
tude.  Is  there  any  contradiction  in  this  1” 

The  conduct  of  Confucius  being  report¬ 
ed  to  Yang-hoo,  the  usurping  minister, 
the  latter  devised  a  subtle  scheme  for 
entrapping  him  and  subjecting  him  to 
punishment.  He  prepared  a  sumptuous 
sacrifice  in  honor  of  ancestors ;  and  it 
being  the  custom  to  distribute  the  offer¬ 
ings,  after  the  ceremony,  amongst  the 
most  devoted  and  most  favored  grandees, 
who  could  not  refuse  a  gift  which  was  es¬ 
teemed  sacred,  Confucius  was  included  in 
the  list.  The  philosopher,  desirous  of  hold¬ 
ing  no  intercourse  with  the  man,  yet  equal¬ 
ly  scrupulous  in  what  concerned  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  the  rules  of  good  manners,  was  a 
little  embarrassed.  If  he  declined  the  pre¬ 
sent,  he  offered  an  affront  to  the  sender, 
and  violated  the  ritual ;  if  he  accepted  it, 
he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  one  of  the  usurper’s  partisans,  but  would 


be  constrained  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  thanks, 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  He,  at 
length,  decided  to  accept  the  present,  and, 
with  a  species  of  artifice  somewhat  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  his  customary  candor,  to  pay  his 
visit  of  thanks  when  he  knew  the  minister 
was  from  home.  Accident,  however,  de¬ 
feated  the  latter  scheme  ;  he  met  Yang-hoo 
without  the  city,  and  the  latter,  addressing 
the  philosopher  graciously,  invited  him  to 
his  house,  observing,  in  an  insinuating  tone, 
that,  if  his  own  occupations  permitted,  he 
would  be  the  most  zealous  of  his  disciples. 
“  Ought  a  man  like  you,”  he  continued, 
“  who  is  in  possession  of  the  most  invalu¬ 
able  treasure,  namely,  wisdom,  to  bury  it  I” 
Confucius  modestly  replied,  “the  man  who, 
indeed,  possesses  such  a  treasure,  does 
wrong  to  bury  it :  he  ought  to  let  all  par¬ 
take  of  it  who  can.”  “  And  he  who  holds 
the  torch  of  science,”  continued  Yang-hoo, 
“  should  he  suffer  it  to  expire  in  his  hands  % 
Ought  he  not  to  employ  it  in  illuminating 
those  who  are  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance  1” 
“  An  enlightened  man,”  Confucius  gravely 
answered,  “  should  try  to  enlighten  others.” 
“  Nay,  then,”  resumed  the  minister,  “  you 
are  self-condemned.  You  are  stored  with 
wisdom,  and  able  to  instruct  those  who 
direct  the  helm  of  government,  yet  you 
deny  them  your  aid.  Is  this  the  conduct 
of  a  man  who  has  the  good  of  the  people 
at  heart  1”  “  Every  one  who  loves  the 

public  weal,”  rejoined  Confucius,  “  ought 
to  show  it  by  his  conduct.”  By  these  and 
other  ambiguous  answers,  the  philosopher, 
with  calm  dignity  and  perfect  courtesy, 
parried  the  crafty  questions  of  a  bad  man, 
who,  he  knew,  was  studying  his  ruin:  it  is 
by  such  ingenious  policy  that  individuals 
in  public  stations  in  China  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
tricate  themselves  from  similar  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Whilst  the  followers  of  the  Confucian 
tenets  increased  in  number,  their  author 
continued  his  studies  with  little  intermis¬ 
sion,  except  to  advise  those  who  sought 
his  instruction  in  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts,  as  well  as  in  the  “doctrines  of  the 
ancients.”  For  this  purpose,  his  house  was 
always  open,  and  a  gallery,  or  an  ante¬ 
chamber,  was  appropriated  to  visitors,  who 
waited  there  till  the  “  master,”  as  he,  like 
Pythagoras,  was  called,  came  forth. 

In  B.  c.  507,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  his  followers  in  other  states, 
and  of  confirming  them  in  his  doctrines,  he 
resolved  to  travel  once  more.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  first  to  Chen,  a  little  state  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Ho-nan,  where  he  met  with  an  in¬ 
different  reception  :  the  great  were  devoted 
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to  luxury,  the  people  plunged  in  misery, 
and  consequently  discontented.  From  this 
melancholy  scene,  our  sage  determined  to 
direct  his  steps  to  Tse,  the  affairs  of  which 
were  not  in  much  better  condition.  King- 
kung,  the  sovereign,  was,  however,  on  a 
visit  to  Loo.  The  prince  had  excellent 
qualities,  but  not  those  which  fitted  him 
for  government.  Though  he  boasted  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  political  maxims  of  the 
three  wang  and  the  five  re,  he  left  all  the 
details  of  state  policy  to  his  ministers,  who 
abused  his  confidence.  He  treated  Confu-  * 
cius,  on  his  return  to  Loo,  with  particular 
respect,  as  one  whose  disciple  he  was  ;  he 
commanded  him  to  sit  during  their  inter¬ 
view,  and  began  the  conversation  by  in¬ 
quiring  how  it  was  that  Muh-kung,  the 
celebrated  king  of  Tsin,  was  able,  in  a  few 
years,  to  transform  his  state,  which  was  of 
small  extent  with  a  barren  soil,  into  one  of 
formidable  power  and  rich  in  natural  pro¬ 
ductions.  Confucius  replied,  that  Muh- 
wang  was  a  wise  prince,  of  enlarged  views, 
who  studied  the  good  of  his  subjects.  The 
king  asked,  how  he  could  accomplish  the 
same  endl  The  philosopher  replied,  “by 
selecting  a  good  minister;”  adding,  that 
Muh-kung  had  been  indebted  to  Po-le-se  (a 
man  unjustly  despised  both  in  Tsin  and 
Chow)  for  the  execution  of  the  plans  he  had 
formed,  and  consequently  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  his  state.  The  king  felt  this  to  be  a 
severe  satire  on  his  own  conduct,  and  pro¬ 
mised  to  imitate  Muh-kung;  but,  on  his 
return  to  Tse,  he  wanted  either  virtue  or 
courage  to  act.  Confucius,  feeling  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  character  of  King-kung,  re¬ 
solved  to  help  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
set  out  for  Tse,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  disciples.  The  king,  in  regal  pomp, 
surrounded  with  his  guards,  received  the 
philosopher  as  a  superior,  and  desired  him 
to  take  precedence.  Confucius,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  humility,  declined,  observing  that 
the  king  degraded  himself  by  thus  exalting 
one  who  was  not  of  royal  rank.  King-kung 
replied :  “  A  sage  is  superior  to  a  king.” 
He  could  not,  however,  overcome  the  re¬ 
pugnance  of  the  philosopher  to  lending  the 
sanction  of  his  example  to  the  inversion  of 
established  order. 

The  king  created  Confucius  one  of  his 
ministers,  and,  for  a  short  time,  there  was 
a  prospect  that  the  golden  age  of  “high 
antiquity”  would  be  renewed  in  the  state 
of  Tse.  But  the  prime  minister  succeeded 
in  alarming  the  apprehensions  of  his  mas¬ 
ter.  “  This  foreigner,”  said  he,  “  is  intro¬ 
ducing  innovations  which  will  infallibly 
overturn  your  throne.  He  wishes  to  make 


mankind  different  from  what  they  are  and 
must  be.  He  is  an  impracticable  theorist, 
and  your  subjects  habituated  to  customs 
which  he  is  about  to  alter,  will  be  incited 
to  insurrection.  Your  ease  will  be  invaded 
by  the  toils  he  will  impose  upon  you,  as 
as  well  as  by  the  murmurs  of  your  people  ; 
and  you  will  find  too  late  that  the  votaries 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  do  not  always  regu¬ 
late  their  own  conduct  by  the  rules  they 
profess.  Let  this  philosopher,  if  he  will, 
give  instructions  to  those  who  voluntarily 
seek  information  respecting  history,  music, 
rites,  and  the  classics;  but  do  not  counte¬ 
nance  his  dangerous  changes,  and  arm  him 
with  power  to  enforce  them,  by  appointing 
him  your  minister.” 

These  arguments,  which  might  have 
moved  wiser  princes,  induced  King-kung 
to  revoke  the  appointment  of  Confucius ; 
and,  by  the  artifice  of  the  minister,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  king’s  express  command,  this  was 
done  in  a  manner  calculated  to  disgust  the 
philosopher.  The  latter,  however,  ascribed 
the  act  to  its  true  cause ;  but  he  neverthe¬ 
less  quitted  Tse,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country. 

Amongst  the  anecdotesrelated  respecting 
Confucius,  at  this  period,  there  is  one  which 
evinces  his  desire  to  disclaim  supernatural 
knowledge.  In  one  of  their  walks,  he  ad¬ 
vised  his  disciples  to  provide  themselves 
with  umbrellas,  since,  although  the  sky  was 
perfectly  fair,  there  would  soon  he  rain. 
The  event,  contrary  to  their  expectation, 
corresponded  with  his  prediction,  and  one 
of  them  inquired  what  spirit  had  revealed 
to  him  this  secret  1  “  There  is  no  spirit  in 
the  matter,”  said  Confucius  ingenuously  ; 
“  a  verse  in  the  She-king  says  that  ‘  when 
the  moon  rises  in  the  constellation  pe^  great 
rain  may  be  expected.’  Last  night,  I  saw 
the  moon  in  that  constellation.  This  is  the 
whole  secret.” 

Another  incident  related  in  this  part  of 
his  history  illustrates  the  character  and 
views  of  Confucius.  Amongst  the  few  an¬ 
cient  ceremonies  still  observed,  was  that  of 
offering  sacrifices  on  mountains.  With  this 
intention,  he  ascended  Nung-shan,  attended 
by  three  disciples,  Tsze-loo,  Tsze-kung, 
and  Yan-hwuy.  After  he  had  finished  the 
ceremony,  he  cast  his  eyes  around  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  sighed  deeply,  and 
descended  in  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  of 
grief.  His  companions  inquired  the  reason 
of  this  sorrow;  Confucius  replied,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  thinking  of  the  condition 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  deploring 
their  disordered  state  and  mutual  animosi¬ 
ties.  “This  it  is,”  he  added,  “which  has 
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afflicted  me.  Can  neither  of  you  conceive 
a  remedy  for  the  present,  and  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  ills!”  Tsze-loo,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  military  education,  replied  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  disorders  might  be  cured 
if  a  strong  army  was  placed  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  with  which  he  would  attack  evil¬ 
doers  without  mercy,  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  most  guilty,  and  expose  them  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  rest ;  after  this  victory,  he 
would  employ  his  two  colleagues  in  enforc¬ 
ing  order,  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and 
the  restoration  of  ancient  usages.  “  You 
are  a  brave  man,”  said  Confucius.  Tsze- 
kung  said  he  would  proceed  in  another 
manner.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
armies  of  two  kingdoms  were  about  to  en¬ 
gage,  he  would  rush  between  them,  clad  in 
a  mourning  habit,  and,  in  a  pathetic  appeal 
to  them,  set  forth  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
blessings  of  peace,  the  delights  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle,  the  obligations  due  to  socie¬ 
ty,  and  the  woes  entailed  upon  it  by  ambi¬ 
tion,  licentiousness,  and  indulgence  of  the 
passions  ;  “  touched  by  this  address,”  said 
he,  “they  would  drop  their  arms,  and  re¬ 
turn  in  harmony  to  their  respective  homes; 
when  I  would  employ  Tsze-loo  in  regulat¬ 
ing  military,  and  Yan-hwuy  civil  concerns; 
the  one  would  restore  order,  the  other 
maintain  it.”  “  You  are  an  eloquent  man,” 
observed  the  philosopher.  Yan-hwuy  was 
silent,  nor,  until  the  master  had  insisted 
upon  hearing  his  opinion,  did  he  modestly 
say,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
humbly  to  co-operate  with  a  virtuous  and 
enlightened  monarch,  in  banishing  vice  and 
flattery,  encouraging  sincerity  and  virtue, 
instructing  the  people,  and  ameliorating 
their  condition.  “  When  all  fulfilled  their 
duties,”  he  observed,  “there  would  be  no  I 
need  of  warriors  to  compel,  nor  rhetori¬ 
cians  to  persuade,  men  to  virtue;  so  that 
the  valor  of  Tsze-loo  and  the  eloquence  of 
Tsze-kung  would  be  equally  superfluous. 
“You  are  a  wise  man,”  said  Confucius. 

“  But  which  is  the  preferable  scheme!”  ask¬ 
ed  the  impatient  Tsze-loo.  “if  whathasbeen 
suggested  by  Yan-hwuv,’*  replied  the  phi¬ 
losopher  coolly,  “  could  be  accomplished, 
mankind  would  retrieve  and  perpetuate 
their  happiness,  without  loss  of  blood,  ex¬ 
penditure  of  property,  or  waste  of  time  in 
elaborate  discourses.” 

It  was  his  practice,  in  this  manner,  to 
make  his  disciples  and  pupils  think  for 
themselves,  and  discover  the  truth  by  their 
own  efforts,  rather  than  lean  upon  his  au¬ 
thority.  “  I  teach  you  nothing,”  he  often 
repeated,  “  but  what  you  might  learn  your¬ 
selves,  if  you  made  a  proper  use  of  your 
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faculties.  What  can  be  more  simple  and 
natural  than  the  principles  of  that  moral 
code,  the  maxims  of  which  I  inculcate  ! 
All  I  tell  you,  our  ancient  sages  have  prac¬ 
tised  before  us,  in  the  remotest  times, 
namely,  the  observance  of  the  three  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  relation,  between  sovereign 
and  subject,  father  and  child,  husband  and 
wife  ;  and  the  five  capital  virtues;  namely, 
universal  charity,  impartial  justice,  con¬ 
formity  to  ceremonies  and  established 
usages,  rectitude  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
pure  sincerity.”  This  is  a  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  whole  moral  system  of  Confu¬ 
cius. 

The  enlarged  and  liberal  notions  upon 
which  the  political  doctrines  of  Confucius 
were  built,  are  demonstrated  by  an  occur¬ 
rence  which  look  place  at  this  epoch. 
Teen-chan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tse 
state,  not  content  with  the  plenitude  of 
sovereign  power,  was  ambitious  of  the 
name  of  king.  He  was  withheld  from  de¬ 
throning  his  master  by  fear  of  hostility 
from  Loo,  and  resolved,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  attack  this  state.  Confucius, 
aware  that  the  storm  was  about  to  burst 
upon  his  country,  w'as  lamenting  to  his  dis¬ 
ciples  that  no  one  had  talents  and  courage 
to  divert  the  blow;  when  Tsze-kung  of¬ 
fered  to  essay  this  arduous  service.  The 
philosopher  desired  him  to  lose  no  time. 
Tsze-kung  promptly  visited  in  secret  the 
graqdees  and  dependents  of  the  Tse  state, 
whom  he  incited  against  the  treacherous 
minister  by  representing  that  it  was  as 
much  their  interest  as  their  duty  to  suc¬ 
cor  their  king,  since  they  would  in  the  end 
become  the  victims  of  Teen-chan’s  am¬ 
bition.  These  suggestions  had  due  weight ; 
the  nobles  of  'I'se  leagued  together  against 
the  minister;  the  kingdom  was  racked 
with  internal  dissentions,  which  invited 
attacks  from  without ;  Teen-chan’s  project 
was  effectually  crushed,  and  Tsze-kung  re¬ 
turned  to  his  master  with  the  exultation  of 
one  who  thought  he  had  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  Confucius,  conformably  to 
his  habit,  said  nothing  which  directly  ap¬ 
proved  or  condemned  his  measures ;  he 
simply  observed  :  “  The  troubles  which 
now  agitate  Tse  are  the  salvation  of  Loo. 
In  like  manner,  if  an  emissary  from  Tsin 
were  to  stir  up  disorders  in  Woo,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Yuc  would  reap  the  advantage. 
Your  eloquence  has  succeeded,  but  beyond 
my  views.  I  looked  only  to  the  safety  of 
my  own  country-  To  say  and  to  do  too 
much,  proves  often  a  source  of  unforeseen 
and  irremediable  calamity.  Ponder  upon 
this.” 
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Ting-kung-,  king  of  Loo,  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  blind  to  the  advantage  he  sacrificed 
by  losing  the  benefit  of  Confucius’s  services 
in  the  state.  He  accordingly  offered  him 
(b.  c.  505)  the  post  of  “  governor  of  the 
people”  (chief  municipal  magistrate)  in  the 
capital,  which  the  philosopher  accepted. 
His  first  object  in  this  high  office  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  his  inferiors  by  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy.  He  conversed  with 
them  often,  treated  them  as  his  equals,  and 
appeared  even  to  consult  their  opinions. 
The  fruit  of  this  policy  was,  that  all  his 
edicts  were  heartily  carried  into  execution. 
It  is  said  that,  in  three  months,  the  change 
in  public  morals  was  so  visible,  that  the 
kinx  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment. 
Confucius  extended  his  solicitude  to  the 
peasantry,  and  by  introducing  a  system  of 
classifying  soils,  he  was  enabled  not  only 
to  adjust  the  imposts  upon  a  fairer  basis, 
but  to  give  a  more  profitable  direction  to 
the  labor  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land. 
Abuses  he  corrected  without  tumult  or 
violence,  so  that  he  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition  in  any  of  his  reforms,  which  in¬ 
variably  bore  the  unobjectionable  character 
of  a  return  to  ancient  rules  and  customs. 
His  own  cxantple  exhibited  a  model  of 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  obedience  to 
the  laws.  When  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  king,  his  countenance  and  deportnjent 
denoted  modesty,  humility,  and  even  ven¬ 
eration.  It  is  recorded  that,  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  audience-chamber,  he  moulded 
his  features  into  an  expression  of  gravity, 
arranged  his  dress  with  care,  bent  his  body 
a  little,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and, 
with  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  walked 
slowly  to  the  place  assigned  him. 

This  studied  carriage  some  of  his  disci¬ 
ples  naturally  thought  savored  of  affec¬ 
tation  ;  and  they  remarked  to  him  that, 
though  he  laid  much  stress  upon  decency 
of  mien  and  exterior,  yet  he  had  also  cau¬ 
tioned  them  against  affectation;  “And  is 
not  your  behavior,”  said  they,  “  when  you 
approach  the  palace,  tinctured  with  that 
very  quality  you  condemn  1  You  tell  us, 
too,  that  we  must  not  exceed  \\\g  just  mean^ 
even  in  what  is  good.”  “  I  acknowledge,” 
replied  the  philosopher,  “that  a  wise  man 
should  despise  affectation,  and  in  all  things 
hold  the  just  mean  ;  but  I  deny  that,  in  the 
matter  in  question,  I  am  guilty  of  affec¬ 
tation  or  excess.  We  are  bound  above  all 
things  to  honor  and  reverence  heaven  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  excess  in  the  measure  of 
respect  we  pay  to  those  who  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  heaven.  The  mode  of  testify¬ 
ing  respect  differs  in  different  individuals. 


My  character  and  habits  concur  with  the 
object  I  have  in  view,  in  impelling  me  to 
act  as  I  do ;  fori  am  resolved  to  purge  the 
palace  of  the  lazy  and  licentious  crew  that 
infest  it.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me; 
every  action  of  mine  is  criticised  ;  and  it 
is  essential  that  I  should  set  an  example  of 
unlimited  respect  to  the  sovereign,  which 
others  may  not  scruple  to  follow.” 

The  king  of  Loo,  convinced  of  the  solid 
services,  and  of  the  splendid  talents,  of 
Confucius,  summoned  him  into  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  offered  him  the  post  of  Sze- 
kaou,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
magistracy,  civil  and  criminal,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  with  authority  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Confucius 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  accepted  the 
charge,  on  one  condition ; — he  frankly  told 
the  king,  that  one  of  his  chief  ministers* 
(ta-foo)^  by  his  rapine,  corruption,  and 
vices,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  evils 
which  afflicted  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he 
must  commence  his  new  office  by  bringing 
this  man  to  punishment,  as  a  penalty  due  to 
his  crimes  and  an  example  to  others.  The 
king  warned  the  philosopher  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  had  many  friends,  who  might  em¬ 
barrass  the  government  ;  but  Confucius 
shrewdly  observed,  that  such  a  person 
might  have  adherents,  who  would,  how¬ 
ever,  readily  desert  him,  but  could  have  no 
friends.  In  short,  within  seven  days  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  functions,  the 
minister  was  tried,  convicted,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  Confucius  himself  to  be  be¬ 
headed  with  the  sword  deposited  in  the 
Hall  of  Ancestors.  All  men,  good  and  bad, 
even  the  philosopher’s  followers,  were 
struck  with  amazement  at  this  prompt  and 
terrible  act  of  severity.  One  of  his  disci¬ 
ples  taxed  him  with  precipitation,  remarking 
that  some  method  might  have  been  devised 
to  s^ve  a  man  of  the  minister’s  rank  from 
so  igt.ondnious  a  fate,  and  to  preserve  to 
the  country  the  benefit  of  his  great  talents 
and  experience.  Confucius  acknowledged 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  minister;  but 
observed  that  there  were  five  classes  of 
crimes  which  did  not  deserve  pardon.  The 
first  were  those  meditated  in  secret,  and 
perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  virtue.  The 
second  consisted  of  incorrigibility,  proved 
in  grave  matters,  which  involved  the  gen- 

♦  TVz-ybo  wasthe  title  of  ihe  two  chief  ministers  in 
the  petty  kingdoms  under  the  Chow  dynasty,  namely , 
Shang-'ta-foo,  and  Hea-ta-foo,  or  higher  and  lower 
ta-foo.  This  title  must  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  iae-foo,  “great  instructor,”  the  second  of  the 
San-kung,  or  three  chief  ministers  of  the  imperial 
court,  to  whom  reference  is  afterwards  made  by 
Confucius. 
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eral  good  of  society.  The  third  were  ca¬ 
lumnious  falsehoods,  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
truth,  in  concerns  of  importance  affecting 
the  mass  of  mankind.  The  fourth  unpar¬ 
donable  offence  was  vengeance  cruelly  in¬ 
flicted,  the  result  of  hatred  long  cloaked 
under  the  semblance  of  friendship.  The 
last  w'as  the  uttering  contradictory  state¬ 
ments,  in  the  same  matter,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  self-interest.  “Each  of 
these  crimes,^’  said  he,  “  merits  exemplary 
punishment,  and  Shaou  has  been  guilty  of 
them  all.” 

Confucius  carried  the  punishment  of  this 
great  criminal  into  effect  with  all  its  ter¬ 
rors  ;  he  was  present  at  the  execution,  and 
directed  that  the  corpse  should  be  publicly 
exposed  for  three  days.  This  wholesome  i 
example  was  attended  with  salutary  results, 
and  it  proves  that  the  habitual  tenderness 
of  the  philosopher  was  not  the  fruit  of 
weakness  or  timidity.  The  right-minded  j 
part  of  the  court  applauded  his  firmness 
and  justice,  and  the  people  saw  that  they 
could  confidently  look  to  him  as  their  fear¬ 
less  protector  against  oppression.  A  harm¬ 
less  satire,  ridiculing  the  dress  of  Confu¬ 
cius,  was  all  the  opposition  he  experienced 
from  the  minister’s  partisans ;  and  even 
the  writer  of  the  satire,  in  the  end,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  warmest  encomiasts  of 
his  measures. 

His  disciples,  however,  thought  they 
saw,  in  the  act  and  in  the  mode  of  execut¬ 
ing  it,  a  formal  violation  of  ancient  rules. 
The  early  monarchs,  they  argued,  enacted 
that  those  who  held  the  rank  of  tae-foo 
were  not  subject  to  the  same  penal  law  as 
other  criminals.  The  ancient  regulations 
purported  that  these  high  functionaries 
should  not  undergo  capital  punishment  at 
the  hand  of  the  public  executioner ;  that 
“it  is  sufficient  that  their  crimes  be  made 
apparent  to  them,  that  they  be  made  sensi¬ 
ble  of  their  degradation,  and  their  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  left  to  themselves.”  In  re¬ 
ply,  Confucius  gave  the  following  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  ancient  law,  so  characteristic 
of  a  simple  and  virtuous  age,  which  de- 
velopes  some  singular  traits  of  the  criminal 
code  of  early  China.  “  This  law,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  “does  not  exempt  from  punish¬ 
ment  those  tae-foo  who  commit  offences 
punishable  in  other  men  ;  it  presumes,  in¬ 
deed,  that  individuals,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  correction  of  others,  will  not 
merit  the  penalty  they  inffict  upon  male¬ 
factors  ;  but,  should  they  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  do  so,  it  provides  that  their  mode 
of  punishment  shall  not  degrade  their  rank 
and  office.  It  was  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the 


ancient  law  to  save  the  dignity  even  of  the 
criminal;  hence  it  does  not  speak  in  dis¬ 
tinct  terms  of  crimes  committed  by  a  tae- 
foo^  but  employs  a  sort  of  allegory.  Thus, 
flagrant  debauchery,  on  the  part  of  such  a 
minister,  or  any  act  unworthy  of  his  station, 
is  veiled  under  this  decent  figure  :  the  vases 
and  utensils  used  in  sacrijices  are  in  a  filthy 
and  improper  condition  ;  or,  the  cloths  in 
the  place  of  sacrifice  are  torn  and  stained. 
Even  where  the  faults  are  more  directly 
adverted  to,  the  terms  are  moderated, 
j  Thus,  insubordination  and  cabals  against 
the  government,  in  a  minister,  are  mi  dly 
characterized  as  not  fulfilling  with  exacti¬ 
tude  the  duties  of  a  public  functionary;  the 
infringement  of  any  known  law  or  custom, 

!  is  said  to  be  conducting  himself  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner.  Great  officers  were 
nevertheless  punished  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  their  offences ;  they  pro¬ 
nounced  their  own  sentence,  when  their 
crimes  were  establislied,  and  became  their 
own  executioners.  A  t^e-fao^  convinced  of 
his  culpability,  cited  himself  before  judges 
named  by  the  sovereign,  was  his  own  ac¬ 
cuser,  sentenced  himself,  and  applied  for 
permission  to  die.  The  judges,  after  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  humility  and  repentance,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  commands  of  the  king. 
On  their  return,  the  culprit,  dressed  in 
mourning,  his  head  covered  with  a  white 
cap,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tribunal, 
bearinjT  the  sword  of  execution  in  his  hands. 
Falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  north,  he  awaited  the  result 
of  his  application.  “  Our  master,”  one  of 
the  judges  would  say,  “has  graciously 
consented  to  your  request:  do  what  you 
think  proper!”  The  criminal  then  slew 
himself  wi*th  the  sword.  In  time,  how¬ 
ever,  these  ministers  committed  offences 
too  openly  to  admit  of  these  discreet  dis¬ 
guises  being  observed.  The  people  were 
not  only  the  victims  but  the  witnesses  of 
their  guilt.  The  simplicity  of  ancient  re¬ 
gulations  gave  way  to  the  demands  of  pub¬ 
lic  justice  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient 
law,  which  would  be  violated  by  a  slavish  ad¬ 
herence  to  its  letter.  Shaou-chang-maou 
was  guilty,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  of  the 
five  unpardonable  crimes;  and  by  subject¬ 
ing  him  to  this  public  and  ignominious 
fate,  I  have  repaired,  in  some  sort,  the  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  of  his  evil  example,  by 
showing  that  no  rank  or  station,  however 
high,  affords  impunity  to  crime.  In  making 
Shaou’s  life  the  sole  expiation  of  his  deep 
guilt,  I  have  been,  perhaps,  too  lenient. 
The  law  has  prescribed  for  rebellion  against 
heaven  and  earth,  extermination  to  the 
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fifth  generation ;  to  the  fourth,  for  resistance 
to  superiors  and  magistrates;  to  the  third, 
for  frequent  crimes  against  the  natural  law ; 
to  the  second,  for  abolition  of  the  w'orship 
of  the  shin  and  kwei  (spirits) ;  and  for  mur¬ 
der,  or  the  procuring  the  death  of  another 
unjustly,  death  without  mercy.” 

The  administration  of  Confucius  (for  the 
title  of  his  office,  ta-sze-kaou,  “  great  arbiter 
of  affairs,”  implies  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administrative  government),  gave  a 
new  complexion  to  public  morals.  The 
grandees  desisted  from  cabals,  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  their  official  duties  ;  crimes  became 
every  day  more  rare,  and  the  complaints  of 
the  people  insensibly  subsided.  All  his 
reforms  were  based  upon  ancient  institu¬ 
tions,  which  silenced  cavil.  His  public  de¬ 
portment  was  so  full  of  sufivity,  that  none 
were  offended  ;  and  his  judgments  were  so 
sound,  that  those  who  suffered  from  his 
arbitration  never  sought  to  know  the  rea¬ 
sons  upon  which  it  was  founded.  His  re¬ 
gulations  are  said  to  have  become  a  dead 
letter,  because  the  increasing  order  and 
obedience  of  the  people  soon  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  invoke  them.  At  his  levees, 
when  he  received  the  inferior  ministers  and 
grandees,  he  displayed  a  cheerfulness  of 
manner,  a  vivacity  of  discourse,  and  even  a 
tone  of  voice,  totally  different  from  his 
ordinary  character,  being  reputed  the  grav¬ 
est  man  in  the  kingdom.  Tsze-loo,  his 
disciple,  reminding  him  that  one  of  his 
maxims  was,  that  the  wise  man  should  be 
always  the  same,  neither  depressed  at  dis- 
asters  nor  rejoicing  in  prosperity,  insinuat¬ 
ed  that,  in  the  good  humor  he  evinced  now 
that  he  w’as  a  great  minister,  there  was 
some  conflict  between  his  doctrines  and 
his  practice.  Confucius,  however,  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  just'  medium  he  inculcated  in 
human  affairs  was  between  pride  and  arro¬ 
gance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pusillanimity 
and  despair,  on  the  other  ;  that  the  votary 
of  wisdom  should  maintain  a  tranquil  equi- 
librium  of  soul,  whatever  might  be  the 
events  of  life,  convinced  that  what  are 
called  happiness  and  misery  are  not  within 
the  control  of  those  who  are  their  patients, 
and  that  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  often  transported  us  from  the  gulf 
of  misfortune  to  the  pinnacle  of  felicity. 
Provided  our  outward  signs  of  grief  or 
satisfaction  arc  not  real  emotions  of  exulta¬ 
tion  or  sorrow,  produced  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  we  happen  to  be  placed, 
there  is  nothing  censurable  in  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and,  although  superficial  observers 
might  imagine  that  his  behavior  resulted 
from  gratified  ambition,  if  they  could  read 
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his  heart,  they  would  discern  a  severe 
struggle  betw’een  his  ow’n  inclination  for 
privacy  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country. 

“I  have  formed  the  design,”  he  added,  “  of 
reformingall  the  various  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  respective 
functionaries  of  the  state,  to  effect  which  f 
must  possess  their  confidence  and  good¬ 
will.  If  I  were  to  appear  to  them  in  the 
repulsive  garb  of  an  austere  sage,  I  should 
disgust  them  ;  they  would  regard  me  as 
hiding  pride  under  the  mask  of  modesty  ; 

I  should  be  met  by  hypocrisy  on  their  part, 
and  all  my  plans  would  be  traversed  and 
defeated.” 

The  attention  of  Confucius  was  not  con*  i 

fined  to  home  policy.  He  demanded  from  * 

the  king  of  Tse  (b.  c.  496)  the  restitution 
of  three  frontier  towms,  w'hich  had  been 
wrested  from  the  state  of  Loo.  To  adjust 
this  affair,  an  interview  between  the  kings 
w'as  proposed  by  the  minister  of  Tse,  to 
which  the  king  of  Loo  consented.  Confu¬ 
cius,  suspecting  some  treachery,  insisted 
that  the  king  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
military  force,  including  some  hundreds  of 
armed  chariots,  which  encamped  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
interview  of  the  tw^o  princes  was  conducted 
with  great  splendor  and  magnificence.  The 
tent,  which  resembled  a  palace,  contained 
[  tw’o  thrones,  with  steps  for  the  ministers  and 
[grandees  of  each  court.  The  king  of  Loo 
sat  on  the  left  (the  place  of  honor),  because 
he  was  descended  from  Chow-kung,  the 
brother  of  Woo-wang,  whereas  the  state  of 
Tse  was  founded  by  Tae-kung,  the  tutor  of 
the  emperor  Woo.  These  niceties  of  eti¬ 
quette  were  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Confucius.  He  observed,  how^ever,  that  the 
troops  of  Tse  w  ere  augmenting  in  numbers, 
upon  w  hich  he  brought  those  of  Loo  nearer, 
and  stationed  a  party  close  at  hand.  These 
precautions  w’ere  not  superfluous  :  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  one  of  the  ministers  of  Tse  had 
concerted  a  stratagem,  to  get  the  king  of 
Loo  into  their  pow'er,  and  compel  him  to 
submit  to  their  terms.  In  furtherance  of  i 

this  scheme,  a  set  of  barbarous  dancers, 
called  Lae-e,  were  introduced  by  the  king 
of  Tse,  to  entertain  his  royal  brother.  They 
rushed  in,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
waving  strange  flags,  and  armed  with 
swords  and  pikes,  which  they  clashed  in  a 
frenzied  manner,  making  a  wild  uproar  with 
drums  and  other  discordant  instruments. 

Before  the  crisis  took  place,  Confucius,  in¬ 
dignant  at  such  an  exhibition,  approached 
the  kings,  observing,  “  Your  majesties  have 
not  come  hither  to  be  spectators  of  such  a 
scene  as  this,  but  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
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amity.  You  are  both  Chinese  ;  why  do  you 
not  have  national  dances  and  music  \  Com* 
mand  these  indecent  and  barbarous  mum¬ 
mers  to  retire  ;  their  tumultuous  conduct  is 
suspicious.”  This  requisition  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  the  scheme  consequently  fail¬ 
ed.  The  treacherous  minister  then  brought 
forward  a  company  of  Chinese  comedians, 
whom  he  had  tutored  for  his  purpose,  who 
played  a  piece  representing  the  debauche¬ 
ries  of  a  certain  queen  of  Loo.  His  aim 
was  to  fascinate  the  king  of  Loo  by  their 
voluptuous  language  and  gestures.  Confu¬ 
cius,  interrupting  the  play,  sternly  address¬ 
ed  the  king  of  Tse  thus:  “You  have  de¬ 
clared  you  regard  the  king  my  master  as  a 
brother  ;  whoever,  therefore,  insults  one 
insults  both.  Our  troops  are,  for  the  same 
reason,  at  your  service,  and  I  will  give 
them  orders  to  avenge  the  affront  just  of¬ 
fered  to  you.”  Then,  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  called  the  party  he  had  placed  near,  to 
whom  he  said,  pointing  to  the  actors, 
“  These  wretches  have  dared  to  offer  an 
outrageous  insult  to  their  majesties ;  put 
them  to  death.”  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed.  The  king  of  Tse  and  his  ministers 
were  in  the  utmost  perturbation,  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  recovered  from  it,  Confucius  had 
prevailed  upon  the  king  of  Loo  to  retire  to 
the  army.  The  king  of  Tse  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  a  public  apology  to  his 
royal  brother,  and  the  towns  were  restored. 

The  authority  and  influence,  which  Con¬ 
fucius  had  now  established,  enabled  him  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  three  ta-foo^  or 
great  officers  of  state,  who  had  become 
formidable  to  the  prince,  and  could  there¬ 
fore  tyrannize  over  the  people.  Like  the 
vassals  of  the  empire,  they  had  rendered 
themselves  almost  independent  in  their 
estates,  a  few  having  actually  built  for¬ 
tresses,  a  stretch  of  presumption  which, 
Confucius  remarked,  was  little  short  of 
open  rebellion.  The  king  readily  gave  his 
consent  to  a  measure  which  tended  to  re¬ 
store  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  Confucius,  availing  himself  of  a  law 
which  prescribed  the  height  of  city-walls 
and  the  nature  of  defences,  despatched  his 
military  disciple,  Tze-loo,  whom  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  public  employment,  with  di¬ 
rections  to  cut  down  the  walls  to  the  legal 
height,  and  to  destroy  the  towers  of  these 
ta-foo.  He,  moreover,  restrained  the  powers 
of  the  other  ministers  within  the  exact 
bounds  assigned  by  law. 

Amongst  the  many  anecdotes  related  of 
the  manner  in  which  Confucius  dealt  with 
abuses  and  malpractices,  his  treatment  of  a 
monopolist  deserves  mention.  A  wealthy 


citizen  had  contrived  to  secure  to  himself 
the  exclusive  sale  of  meat.  His  vast  capital 
enabled  him  to  pay  ready  money,  and  even 
to  make  ndvances,to  the  needy  ownersofeat- 
tle ;  he  became  by  degrees  the  proprietor 
of  all  the  pasturages  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city;  he  bought  cheaply  but  he  sold  dear. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  people  of  Loo, 
and  of  China  in  general,  consisted  of  boiled 
rice,  seasoned  with  salt  herbs  ;  yet  some¬ 
times  even  the  inferior  classes  gave  feasts 
and  entertainments,  at  which  animal  food 
was  indispensable.  The  monopolist  thus 
exacted  a  tax  from  every  individual  in  the 
city,  and  his  revenue  was  consequently 
enormous.  Confucius  sent  for  this  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
knew  the  source  of  his  unjust  gains,  for 
which  he  richly  merited  public  punishment ; 
but  he  made  this  equitable  proposal  to  him  : 
“  Restore,”  said  he,  “  to  the  public  what 
you  have  stolen  from  the  public.  I  will 
put  you  in  a  way  to  do  this  without  incur¬ 
ring  disgrace.  Reserve  so  much  only  of 
your  property  as  will  suffice  to  support  you 
in  ease  and  respectability,  and  place  the 
residue  at  my  disposal  for  the  purposes  of 
the  state.  Make  no  attempt  to  justify  your¬ 
self,  or  to  change  my  purpose  :  it  will  be 
vain.  I  give  you  a  few  days  to  think  of  the 
matter.”  The  monopolist,  who  believed 
he  had  secured  impunity  by  the  bribes  he 
had  distributed  amongst  the  magistrates, 
found  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man  who  was 
neither  to  be  corrupted,  duped,  nor  intimi¬ 
dated  ;  he  accordingly  closed  with  thepro- 
posal. 

In  the  course  of  his  judicial  duties,  he 
held  public  audiences  of  the  supreme  court, 
at  which  causes  were  summarily  adjudged 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.  Upon  one 
of  these  occasions,  a  father  accused  his  son 
of  a  flagrant  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  in¬ 
voked  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  upon  him. 
Confucius,  to  the  surprise  of  the  court  and 
audience,  instead  of  condemning  the  son, 
committed  both  father  and  son  to  prison 
for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this  space, 
he  summoned  them  before  him,  and  asked 
the  father  of  what  he  accused  his  son.  The 
parent  quickly  exclaimed,  “  He  is  inno¬ 
cent;  if  either  of  us  be  guilty,  it  is  I,  who 
accused  my  son  in  anger !”  “  I  thought 
so,”  observed  Confucius  calmly  ;  “  go,  and 
train  your  son  in  his  duty ;  and,  young 
man,  remember,  that  filial  piety  is  the  basis 
of  all  moral  obligations.”  This  decision 
provoked  much  discussion :  Ke-sun,  a 
minister,  and  one  of  the  philosopher’s  dis¬ 
ciples,  asked  why  he,  who  held  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  government  rested  upon 
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the  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  and  who  upheld 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  a  disobedient  son 
deserved  death,  should  capriciously  over¬ 
look  such  an  ofl’encel  His  answer  was  ir¬ 
refragable.  “  My  intention  was,”  said 
Confucius,  “  that  three  classes  of  persons 
might  deduce  practical  lessons  from  that 
case;  namely, — children  who  failed  in  re¬ 
spect  towards  their  parents, — parents  who 
neglected  the  education  of  those  to  whom 
they  had  given  birth, — and,  lastly,  persons 
filling  judicial  posts,  who  might  perceive 
the  danger  of  precipitate  judgments  on  ac¬ 
cusations  dictated  by  passion.  Had  I  acted 
upon  the  hasty  charge  of  an  irritated  parent, 
I  should  have  punished  the  son  WTongfully, 
and  plunged  father  and  family  in  misery. 
A  judge,  who  chastises  indiscriminately  all 
who  appear  to  have  violated  the  law',  is  not 
less  cruel  than  a  general  w'ho  should  put 
to  the  sw'ord  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  tow’n 
he  has  taken  by  assault.  The  offences  of 
the  inferior  classes  are  often  the  result  of 
ignorance,  and  lack,  therefore,  the  main 
ingredient  of  guilt.  To  punish  such  of- 
fenders  rigorously  is  equivalent  to  con¬ 
demning  the  innocent.  A  strict  execution 
of  the  laws  should  fall  upon  the  great  and 
those  in  authority,  whose  guilty  example 
is  pernicious,  and  who  fail  to  instruct  their 
inferiors.  To  be  indulgent  towards  the 
former,  and  severe  towards  the  latter,  is 
repugnant  to  justice  and  right  reason. 
‘Punish  even  wdth  death  those  w'ho  de¬ 
serve  chastisement,’  says  the  ancient  book ; 
‘  but  do  not  forget  that  he  is  no  criminal 
who  has  committed  an  offence  without 
know’ing  it  to  be  such.’  Let  us  begin, 
therefore,  by  instructing  the  people,  and 
w'e  may  then  let  loose  the  rigor  of  the 
law  against  those  w’ho,  in  spite  of  know’- 
ledge,  fail  in  their  social  duties.” 

Ke-sun  was  so  impressed  wdth  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  these  remarks,  that  he  resolved  to 
appoint  no  magistrate  w'ho  w'as  not  capable 
of  instructing  the  people  ;  and  he  filled  up 
the  first  vacancy  with  the  philosopher’s 
celebrated  disciple,  Tsze-loo. 

In  one  of  the  discourses  which  the  king, 
Ting-kung,  had  with  Confucius,  happening 
to  touch  upon  the  customs  of  high  anti¬ 
quity,  he  inquired  w'hy  the  ancient  empe¬ 
rors,  in  their  sacrifices,  had  connected  an- 
cestors  w’ith  the  Teen.  The  answ’cr  of  the 
philosopher  (presuming  that  M.  Amiot’s 
translation  from  the  Kea-yu,  or  familiar 
sayings  of  Confucius,  be,  as  w’e  believe  it, 
faithful)  is  extremely  curious. 

“  The  Teen''  said  he,  “  is  the  universal 
principle  and  prolific  source  of  all  things. 
Our  ancestors,  w'ho  sprung  from  this 
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source,  are  themselves  the  source  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  The  first  duty  of 
mankind  is,  gratitude  to  heaven;  the 
second,  gratitude  to  those  from  w’hom  w’e 
sprung.  It  was  to  inculcate,  at  the  same 
time,  this  double  obligation,  that  Fuh-he 
established  the  rites  in  honor  of  heaven 
and  of  ancestors,  requiring  that,  imme¬ 
diately  after  sacrificing  to  the  Shang-te, 
homage  should  be  rendered  to  our  pro¬ 
genitors.  But  as  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  w’as  visible  by  the  bodily  organs,  he 
sought  emblems  of  them  in  the  material 
heavens.*  The  Shang-te  is  represented 
under  the  general  emblem  of  the  visible 
firmament,  as  w’ell  as  under  the  particular 
symbols  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
earth,  because  by  their  means  we  enjoy 
the  gifts  of  the  Shang-te.  The  sun  is  the 
source  of  life  and  light ;  the  moon  illumi¬ 
nates  the  world  by  night.  By  observing 
the  course  of  these  luminaries,  mankind 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  times  and  sea¬ 
sons.  The  ancients,  w’ith  the  view  of  con¬ 
necting  the  act  w'ith  its  object,  when  they 
established  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  the 
Shang-te,  fixed  the  day  of  the  winter  sol¬ 
stice,  because  the  sun,  after  having  passed 
through  the  twelve  palaces  assigned  appa¬ 
rently  by  the  Shang-te  as  its  annual  resi¬ 
dence,  began  its  career  anew’,  to  distribute 
blessings  throughout  the  earth.  After 
evincing,  in  some  measure,  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Shang-te,  to  whom,  as  the 
universal  principle  of  existence,  they  ow’ed 
life  and  all  that  sustains  it,  the  hearts  of 
the  sacrificers  turned,  with  a  natural  im¬ 
pulse,  towards  those  by  whom  the  life  they 
enjoyed  had  been  successively  transmitted 
to  them ;  and  they  founded  a  ceremonial 
of  respect  to  their  honor,  as  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  solemn  worship  due  to  the 
Shang-te.  The  Chow  princes  have  added 
another  rite,  a  sacrifice  to  the  Shang-te  in 
the  spring  season,  to  render  thanks  to  him 
for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  implore 
him  to  preserve  them.”  After  describing 
various  existing  forms  of  sacrifice,  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “Thus,  under  W’hatever  denomi¬ 
nation  our  w’orship  is  paid,  w’hatever  be  the 
apparent  object,  and  of  what  kind  soever 
be  its  external  forms,  it  is  invariably  the 
Shang-te  to  w’hom  it  is  addressed ;  the 

*  There  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  w’orship- 
ping  tlie  Sliang-te,”  observes  Confucius,  “  by  the 
emperor  and  by  other  sovereigns,  for  this  reason. 

‘  The  son  of  heaven,’  or  supreme  ruler  on  earth, 
when  he  sacrifices  to  the  Shang-te,  represents  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  ;  his  prayers  are  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
nation.  The  other  sovereigns  represent  only  that 
portion  of  the  nation  coutided  to  their  rule.” 
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Shang-te  is  the  direct  and  chief  object  of 
our  veneration.”* 

A  more  rational  exposition  of  natural 
theology,  and  one  more  repugnant  to  the 
notion  of  atheism,  which  is  vulgarly  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Confucian  school,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  expect  from  an  individual  who 
lived  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  who  had  had  no  intercourse  with 
other  civilized  nations. 


UPON  THE  USE  OF  ORIENTAL  IMAGES  IN 
POETRY. 

Fruin  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
is  the  eloquent  remark  of  the  poet  Young,  in 
one  of  his  neglected  prose-ircalises,  we  must, 
like  the  brethren  ol  Joseph,  travel  into  a  distant 
country  for  food;  we  must  visit  the  rich  and 
remote  ancients.  A  great  genius,  however,  he 
thinks,  may  live  at  home.  But  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Shakspeare — and  he  travelled  for  his 
plots, — we  do  not  find  that  genius  has  ever  lived 
at  home  with  any  advantage.  It  has  wandered 
along  the  shore  of  Time,  and  diligently  collect¬ 
ed  the  costly  fragments  which  the  tide  of  years 
rolls  in.  Homer’s  is  the  only  lamp  whose  mys¬ 
terious  lustre  we  are  incompetent  to  explain  ; 
and  Criticism,  which  was  first  conducted  over 
the  wave 

By  the  clear  light  of  the  Maeonian  star, 

is  unable  to  ascertain  even  the  age  in  which  it 
rose. 

If  genius  travels,  however,  it  always  returns 
to  its  birth-place  ;  if  it  is  led  onward  by  Hope, 
it  is  brought  back  by  Memory.  The  Iliad  was 
a  national  story ;  so  was  the  JEneid ;  so  was 
the  Lmiad ;  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  the 
romance  of  Ariosto  and  the  solemn  visions  of 
Dante,  The  poem  of  Milton  was  not  so  much 
national,  ns  universal ;  not  so  much  addressed 
to  one  people,  as  to  the  world.  But  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  felt,  in  reading  his  wonderful  works, 
that  he  travelled  too  far  ;  that  he  lived  too  long 
among  those  ‘‘  remote  and  rich  ancients and 
that,  in  listening  to 

Their  golden  trumpet  of  eternal  praise, 

he  forgot  sometimes  the  simple  music  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land. 

Humboldt  observed,  near  Atures,  some  old 
trees,  decorated  with  every  color  and  blossom  ; 
the  yellow  canisteria ;  the  blue-flowered  bigno- 
nia  ;  but  close  by  their  side  grew  mosses  pre¬ 
cisely  resembling  those  of  Europe.  If  the  com- 

*  Father  Am:ot  remarks  upon  the  terms  in  this 
passage,  that  ‘‘  the  expressions  Teen  and  Shang-te 
are  often  synonymous,  and  denote  the  Being  who 
is  above  all  ;  and  that  the  word  T'ten  is  also  used 
in  a  sense  purely  material,  signifying  only  ‘  the 
sky.’  ” 


parison  be  allowed,  I  might  apply  it  to  illustrate 
the  imagery  of  a  poem.  The  flowers  of  fancy 
may  be  brought  from  foreign  lands — from  Ita¬ 
lian  gardens,  or  Eastern  valleys — but  we  must 
find  them  in  connection  with  the  flowers  of  our 
own  fields,  and  the  trees  of  our  own  woods. 
There  should  be  a  home-feeling  in  the  picture. 
An  English  cottage  ought  to  glimmer  through 
an  Eastern  grove ;  and  a  green  churchyard, 
with  its  hillocks  and  monitory  rhymes,  may 
touch  the  heart  through  the  myrtles  of  Attica, 
or  the  walks  of  Vallembrosa.  Milton,  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  has  shed  a  domestic  interest  over 
his  happy  Garden.  And  so  it  should  always  be ; 
even  in  the  Elysium  of  poetical  fancy,  we  must 
recognise  our  own  sun,  and  our  own  stars; 

Largior  kie  campos  cetker  et  lumine  veslil 

Purpurea. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity  of  Gray, 
w’ho,  with  less  fancy  and  less  splendor  than  Col¬ 
lins,  has  won  for  himself  a  more  abiding  home 
in  the  hearts  of  the  many,  though  he  may  not  in 
so  high  a  degree  awaken  the  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  few. 

Pliny*  mentions  a  Latin  tragic  writer,  who 
always  terminated  any  friendly  dispute  upon  a 
passage  in  his  plays,  by  exclaiming,  “  I  appeal 
to  the  people.”  The  Greek  sculptors  and  paint¬ 
ers,  not  only  exhibited  their  productions,  but 
altered  them  in  accordance  with  the  public  crit¬ 
icism.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a 
few  examples  of  this  feeling  in  later  times.  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  said  to  a  sculptor,  who  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  let  in  a  favorable  light  upon  his  per¬ 
formance,  “Do  not  trouble  yourself  unnecessa¬ 
rily  ;  the  light  of  the  public  square  will  best  put 
its  merits  to  the  test.”  There  is  an  anecdote, 
not  dissimilar,  told  of  Annibal  Caracci.  Having 
observed  that  a  picture  by  Domenichino — the 
flagellation  of  St.  Andrew’^ — pow’erfully  affected 
an  old  woman,  who  gazed  w'ith  apparent  indif¬ 
ference  upon  a  marFyedom  by  Guido — Caracci 
immediately  awarded  the  palm  to  the  former. 
The  great  composer  Handel  informed  Lady 
Luxborough, — Shenstone’s  pleasant  correspond¬ 
ent — that  the  hints  of  his  very  best  songs  had 
been  suggested  by  the  sounds  of  London  cries 
in  the  stn^et.f  Undoubtedly,  there  is  in  every 
bosom  a  lively  sympathy  with  familiar  objects. 
Priced  mentions  a  picture  by  Nicholas  Poussin, 
in  the  Orleans  collection — the  infant  Moses  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  Nile.  The  figures  are  painted  with 
extraordinary  beauty  and  force ;  the  fiice  of  the 
mother,  averted  in  agony  ;  the  departing  father 
clasping  his  drapery  ;  the  elder  boy  clinging  to 
him,  with  terror  marked  in  each*  feature — all 
strike  the  beholder  w’ith  horror  and  sadness.  In 
this  absorption  of  human  interest,  the  exquisite 
back-ground  of  the  picture  is  forgotten — with  its 
wood  scenery  and  architectural  magnificence. 

But  the  object  of  these  remarks  was  to  direct 
the  attention  of  poetical  minds  to  a  source  of 
illustrations,  from  which  few  writers  have  drawn 
the  assistance  which  it  is  capable  of  supplying. 
If  we  glance  at  the  great  productions  of  modern 

.*  To  Celer.  B.  vii.,  Lett.  xvii. 

t  Oct.  IG,  174S. 

i*  I  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,  T.  ii.,  P.  3G0. 
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art,  we  shall  find  that  their  chief  embellishments 
are  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  treasures. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  peculiarly  delight¬ 
ful  in  visiting  those  intellectual  monarchs.  who 
sparkle  upon  their  distant  thrones,  to  borrow  the 
beautiful  metaphor  of  Parnell, 

In  all  the  majesty  of  Greek  retired. 

We  enter  a  new  land  of  imagination,  where 
every  object  strikes  the  eye  with  wonder  and 
pleasure.  All  the  temples  of  fancy  arc  open  to 
our  feet.  All  the  mines  of  gold,  which  have 
supplied  the  merchandise  of  literature  during 
so  many  ages,  solicit  our  toil.  The  valleys  are 
still  green — the  skies  still  purple— in  song,  that 
Hame,  which  Aristotle  call.-?  the  soul  of  poetry, 
was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  This  is 
the  remark  of  Pope,  who,  in  his  prose  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Iliad,  has  dwelt  with  noble  enthusi¬ 
asm  upon  that  poetical  fire  which  in  Homer 
overpowers  criticism,  which  brightens  even  his 
faults,  and  which  heats  our  disapproval  into 
admiration.  But  as  Wycherley,  1  think,  re¬ 
marked,  we  ought  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  their 
fashions,  not  to  wear  their  costume.  We  find 
Homer  introducing  oriental  images  with  great 
pictorial  success ;  and  the  accomplished  Virgil 
— the  Titian,  if  not  rather  the  Raphael  of  poet¬ 
ry — occasionally  follows  his  example.  One  pas¬ 
sage  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment.  While  ^Eneas 
waits  for  the  Carthaginian  Queen  in  the  temple, 
he  surveys  all  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war  de¬ 
picted  upon  the  walls — the  pursuit  of  Achilles — 
the  tents  of  Rhesus — the  fiery  horses  of  Diomed 
— the  suppliant  matrons — Hector  dragged  round 
the  city,  and  Priam  with  outstretched  hands. 
The  poet  throws  over  this  beautiful  landscape  a 
gleam,  as  it  were,  of  oriental  light,  and  startles 
us  with  the  white  regions  of  the  East,  and  the 
arms  of  the  sable  Memnon — 

Se  quoque  jirincipibus  pcrmixtuvi  agntn'it  Achivis, 
Eoasque  acies,  et  nigri  Akrtinonis  arma. 

.Ell. :  B.  1,  V.  489. 

Such  images  as  these  resemble,  in  their  ef¬ 
fects,  the  crimson  curtain  of  the  painter,  which 
he  introduces  to  impart  a  richer  lustre  to  the 
central  object  of  delineation,  and  to  throw  it  into 
a  stronger  and  more  vivid  di.«iinctness  ;  and  in 
these  heightenings  of  scenical  ellect,  Virgil  al¬ 
most  constantly  preserves  that  simplicity  and 
unity  of  illustration  and  color  which  character¬ 
ized  the  second  of  tlie  painters,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  bear  so  near  a  relationship  of  genius. 
Of  this  simple  and  vivid  unity  the  evening  land¬ 
scape  in  the  following  line  is  an  example  : — 

Illic  sera  ruhens  adccndil  lumina  vesper  : — 

Geor.  I ,  *251. 

exhibiting  that  peculiar  rapidity,  and  yet  viva¬ 
city  and  beauty  ol’  touch,  which  casts  such  a 
luscious  reality  over  this  picture  of  a  declining 
sun  by  Thomson: 

- .\nd  now 

Beluiid  the  dusky  earth  ho  dips  liis  orb — 

Now  half- immersed  :  and  now  a  jrolden  curve 
Gives  one  faint  glimmer,  and  then  disappears. 

And  which  is  also  perceived  in  this  little  sum- 
mer  sketch  by  tlie  same  poet : 


The  grey-grown  oaks 

That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 

Sheltering  embrace. 

It  would  oblige  me  to  expand  a  few  hints  into 
an  elaborate  essay,  if  I  attempted  to  trace  the 
numerous  instances  in  ancient  and  modern  poetry 
of  a  beneficial  employment  of  eastern  images.  I 
wish  to  recommend  their  wider  introduction. 
Cowper,  while  admitting  that  Thomson  wms  ad- 
n)irable  in  description,  expressed  a  w'ish  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  this 
country  ;  for  when  he  describes  what  he  never 
saw,  “one  is  forced  to  read  him  with  some  al¬ 
lowances  for  possible  misrepresentation.”  This 
remark  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fallacy 
even  of  a  poetical  taste.  Collins  said,  with 
equal  beauty  and  truth,  of  the  magical  romance 
of  Tasso,  that  while  daring  to  depart  from  the 
soberness  of  truth,  he  still  remained  true  to  na¬ 
ture.  And  the  same  criticism  might  be  justly 
applied  to  Thomson’s  employment  of  Oriental 
images  in  his  poetry.  Every  reader  of  The 
Seasons  will  remember  passages  in  which  the 
scenery  of  the  East  glows  in  all  its  native 
warmth  of  color.  Thomson  keeps  fiction  in 
subordination  to  reality,  and  only  magnifies  his 
figures  and  his  landscape  so  as  to  be  seen  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  the  feebler  eyesight  of  the  common 
beholder.  Goldsmith  has  a  remark  not  devoid 
of  interest,  upon  the  advantages  of  historical 
knowledge  to  the  poet,  and  upon  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  that  knowledge  in  its  application. 
He  observes,  that  while  an  acquaintance  with 
history  enables  a  poet  to  paint  characters  and  to 
describe  magnificent  scenery  of  adventure,  that 
acquaintance  is  not  to  restrain  the  poet  to  the 
very  letter  of  historical  truth, — he  is  allowed  to 
exhibit  not  only  what  has  happened,  but  what 
might  happen  under  possible  combinations  of 
circumstances.  Thomson  seems  to  have  adopted 
a  sinnlar  view  o(  the  subject,  and  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  a  distinction  between  histoHcal  and  poet¬ 
ical  truth.  The  features  of  the  delineation,  so 
to  speak,  are  always  visible,  but  they  are  mag¬ 
nified  or  diminished  with  a  reference  to  the  effect 
of  the  picture.  The  siege  of  Damascus,  says 
Professor  Smyth,  isrelat^.  by  Ockley,  and  illu¬ 
minated  by  Gibbon.  The  poet  is  not  the  relator 
but  the  illuminator  of  a  transaction  ;  he  does 
not  copy  a  landscape,  but  he  embellishes  it :  he 
does  not  transfer  an  incident  in  its  soberness  of 
reality;  but  he  brings  fancy  to  wave  over  it  her 
beautiful  wdngs,  and  to  brighten  it  with  all  her 
own  various  colors. 

The  illustrations  which  Thomson  derives  from 
Eastern  lands  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
taste, — but  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  specify 
one  or  two  of  them.  The  following  sketch 
affects  the  imagination  like  a  stern  and  gloomy 
landscape  by  Poussin : — 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 

Their  ample  shade  o’er  Niger’s  yellow  stream, 

And  where  the  Ganges  rolls  his  sacred  wave  ; 

Or  mid  the  central  depth  ofblackcning  woods, 

High  rais’d  in  solemn  theatre  around, 

Leans  the  huge  elephant — 

So  again,  how  rich  and  Claude-like  is  tlie 
glimpse  of  river-scenery — 
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That  from  the  tract 
Of  woody  mountains  stretch’d  through  gorgeous  Ind, 
Fall  on  Cormandel’s  coast,  or  Malabar  ; 

From  Menam’s  orient  stream,  that  nightly  shines 
With  insect  lamps,  to  where  Aurora  sheds 
On  Indus’  smiling  banks  the  rosy  shower. 

The  gorgeous  lights  and  the  splendid  foliage 
of  oriental  skies  and  forests  had  a  peculiar  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  that  voluptuous  imagination  which 
formed  its  delicious  home  in  the  drowsy  silence 
and  languid  atmosphere  of  the  Castle  of  Indo¬ 
lence. — and  we  might  reasonably  have  wdshed 
that  Thomson  had  given  way  to  the  exulting 
fertility  of  his  invention,  and  that  he  had,  in 
some  glorious  tale  of  Eastern  fiction,  poured  all 
“  the  Arabian  heaven”  upon  the  mist  and  gloom 
of  our  English  sky — and  yet,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ever  Thomson  could  have  equalled  that 
lovely  simile  by  which  Akenside  illustrated  the 
character  and  process  of  poetical  creation : — 

As  when  a  cloud 

Of  gaih’ring  hail  with  limpid  crusts  of  ice. 

Inclosed  and  obvious  to  the  beaming  sun,  [heav’ns 
Collects  his  huge  effulgence — -and  straight  the 
With  equal  flames  present  on  either  side 
The  radiant  visage.  Persia  stands  at  gaze 
Appall’d,  and  on  the  brink  of  Ganges  waits 
The  snowy-vested  seer,  in  Miihra’s  name, 

- in  doubt 

To  which  the  fragrance  of  the  south  shall  burn. 

To  which  his  warbled  orisons  ascend. 

It  is  possible  that  the  thoughts,  thus  rapidly 
thrown  ou4  may  at  some  future  period  be  again 
taken  up.  I  have  only  directed  the  attention  of 
poetical  students  to  one  of  the  threads  of  which 
the  costly  web  of  poetry  may  be  woven  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  embroidery  of  the  fancy 
will  receive  a  heightening  richness  and  splendor 
from  its  introduction — being,  as  I  think  it  is,  a 
thread  of  gold.  The  oriental  image  must  be 
the  decoration,  not  the  texture  itself.  A. 
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Silence  and  Solitude, 

And  the  bared-out  arm  of  Death, 

And  deep  oppressive  gloom 
Of  the  slow-opening  tomb, 

Disclose  unto  the  searching  gaze  of  Thought, 
That  holdeth  with  strong  agony  its  breath. 
How  sternly  true  the  ancient  moral  taught, — 

“  All  things  are  vanity,”  the  Preacher  saith. 

There  is  a  sultry  splendor  in  that  space 
Where  dying  Genius  lies  with  drooping  wing; 
Over  whose  charnel-couch  inclines  a  king, — 
Francis  le  Roi,  no  mean  one  of  his  race : 

Why  shades  the  monarch  his  averted  face.^ 

There’s  royal  pageantry  on  every  side. 

And  gorgeous  trappings  fill  that  ample  room. 
And  golden  lustre  to  devour  the  gloom ; 

Had  fretted  gold  the  potency  to  hide 
That  mockery,  man  nor  mammon  may  deride. 


THE  ARMS  OF  FRANCIS  I.,  ETC. 

Why  doth  the  soul  assail  its  destiny — 

The  restless  soul  that  ever  scornful  spurns 
Life’s  startling  lessons  that  it  hourly  learns, — 
But  heaveth  ever,  like  the  unwearying  sea. 

Its  fretful  spirit  striving  to  be  free  ? 

Is  the  earth’s  atmosphere  so  icy  cold. 

Despite  of  sunlight  and  the  fragrant  hours. 

Or  has  the  vaulted  heaven  such  tempting  powers 
To  make  it  ere  its  time  a  rebel  bold. 

And  to  o’erleap  its  bounds  ere  it  is  old  ? 

What  w'ould  it  have,  this  minute  ray  imprest 
Fora  brief space  that  Time  disdains  to  mark 
Within  its  destined  prison-house,  the  breast  ? 

Be  it  a  lonely  exile  from  its  ark. 

It  is  its  duty  here  to  be  at  rest. 

On  yonder  couch,  expiring  in  the  blaze 
Of  its  created  glories.  Genius  lies. 

Watching  the  dawning  of  its  native  skies  ; 

Beside  yon  couch  the  sceptred  mind  surveys 
The  mighty  moral  earth  to  man  betrays. 

Three  potentates  in  presence  in  that  room. 

That  little  space  of  artificial  pride. 

One  to  the  earth,  one  to  the  heaven  allied. 

And  one  to  both, — to  sunlight  and  to  gloom. 

Ah  !  who  would  wish  such  royalty  to  divide  ? 

One  is  a  monarch  of  the  earth,  and  one 

The  sovereignty  of  Genius  ;  the  other  thing, 

A  crown’d  imagination — Phantom  King! 

To  one  life  is,  from  one  the  spirit’s  flown. 

The  third  is  still  when  both  the  twain  are  gone. 

Da  Vinci  sleeps,  and  o’er  him  Francis  bends, — 
Francis  le  Roi,  in  presence  of  the  dead. 

Now  lofty-soul’d  immortal,  droops  his  head  ; 
The  majesty  of  man  its  lustre  lends 
To  the  last  bourn  where  earth-born  Genius  ends. 

Within  his  sunless  home  Da  Vinci  sleeps; 

The  airs  of  heaven,  the  glorious  rays  of  light. 
The  breath  of  morn,  the  star-adorned  night. 

To  him  are  not,  for  he  his  vigil  keeps. 

And  o’er  his  vision’d  rest  a  sovereign  weeps ! 

All  human  pomp  were  nothing  to  his  name. 

The  painted  garniture  of  earth  but  gave 
A  little  gilding  to  his  body’s  grave; 

But  the  great  spirit,  in  its  own  acclaim. 

Sought  its  bright  shrine,  and  lent  but  earth  its  fume. 

Yet  limitary  earth  thus  far  may  say, — 

The  king,  with  lofty-mindedness,  inhumed 
His  glory  with  the  greatness  he  entomb’d  ; 

And  by  so  doing  he  adorn’d  his  sway. 

And  sanctified  a  unit  of  his  clay. 

Homage  it  was  to  Genius  on  the  wing, 

To  the  proud  spirit  weary  of  its  race. 

Climbing  the  clouds  and  seeking  heaven’s  em¬ 
brace. 

So  far  ’twas  human  grandeur’s  offering. 

And  it  was  good — thrice  honored  be  the  king. 

Calico  Printing. — Reports  are  afloat  ’of  new 
methods  of  printing  calico  patterns,  by  means  of 
metallic  forms,  acted  upon  by  a  particular  acid  ; 
and  another  by  laying  the  colors  in  oils.  By  the 
former  galvanic  process,  dry-salting  would  be  near¬ 
ly  abolished,  as  it  would,  indeed,  by  the  latter,  if 
mineral  colors  are  used. — Literary  Gazette. 
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RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  AND  THE  TOLL  ’ 
QUESTION. 

From  the  Westmiiwter  Review. 

1.  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  \ 
Goulburn^  M.  P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 1 
chequer y  on  the  Unequal  Pressure  of  the 
Railway  Passenger  Tax.  By  G  H.  Lang, 
Esq.  Hedderwick  and  Son,  Glasgow. 
1842. 

2  The  Toll  Question  on  Railways  Exempli- 
fed  in  the  Case  of  the  Croydon  and  Green¬ 
wich  Companies.  By  W.  A.  Wilkinson, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  Railway. 
Smith  and  Elder,  London.  1841. 

In  the  two  short  pamphlets  which  we 
have  taken  for  our  text,  one,  that  of  Mr. 
Lang,  is  intended  to  show  the  injustice  of 
the  operation  of  the  government  tax  on 
railways,  lately  commuted  for  a  charge  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts ;  and  that 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  demonstrate  the  im¬ 
policy  of  the  fixed  toll  per  passenger,  levied 
by  the  Greenwich  Railway  Company  upon 
the  Croydon  railway  passengers. 

Each,  however,  in  the  course  of  his  ar¬ 
gument,  touches  necessarily  upon  ques¬ 
tions,  not  only  highly  important  to  all  rail¬ 
way  proprietors,  but  also  deeply  interesting 
to  the  public,  which,  if  it  shall  soon  find  it¬ 
self  in  the  condition  of  having  no  means  of 
traversing  the  great  highways  of  the  king¬ 
dom  except  upon  a  railway,  is  entitled  like¬ 
wise  to  expect  that  at  least  every  possible 
facility  shall  be  afforded  for  this  species  of 
transit.  But  facility  of  transit,  and  cheap¬ 
ness  of  conveyance,  are  almost  synonymous 
tern;s  ;  and  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  railway  pro¬ 
prietors,  may  be  considered  to  be  identical 
upon  these  points.  Such,  at  least,  seem  to 
be  the  opinions  of  the  writers  of  both  pam¬ 
phlets  before  us,  and,  we  would  fain  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  majority  of  railway  managers, 
although  we  are  aware  that  many  directors 
still  cling  to  the  notion  that  their  prosper¬ 
ity  is  concerned  in  wringing  as  large  a 
sum  as  possible  from  each  individual  pas¬ 
senger.  Mr.  Wilkinson  thus  introduces 
his  subject : — 

“  The  railway  system  is  extending  itself  so 
rapidly  over  all  the  principal  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  kingdom,  as  to  bid  fair  to  usurp  al¬ 
most  entirely  the  functions  of  the  present  high¬ 
ways.  Every  thing, therefore,  which  tends  to  the 
improvement  of  that  system,  every  thing  which 
renders  its  advantages  more  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large,  must  be  well  wordiy  of  all  attention. 
Safely  and  rapidity  of  transit  are,  perhaps,  the 
chief  elements  of  these  advantages,  but  cheap¬ 
ness  is  the  means  by  which  alone  these  advan¬ 
tages  can  be  extensively  enjoyed.  That  the  rail- 
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way  should  be  the  poor  man’s  railway  as  well  as 
the  rich  man’s  radway — and  that  its  most  ex¬ 
tended  use,  by  the  most  liberal  administration  of 
its  managemenf,  is  most  for  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  embarked  their  capital  in  its  forma¬ 
tion,  are  the  opinions  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  following  observations  upon  the  toll  question 
to  establish.” 


Again,  at  the  conclusion  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks : — 

“  All  the  experience  of  the  Croydon  Railway 
points  to  the  superior  policy  of  low  lares.  When¬ 
ever  the  fares  of  this  line  have  been  raised,  the 
traffic  has  been  diminished,  and  its  progress 
checked.  Wherever  tlie  fares  have  been  lower¬ 
ed,  even  under  the  least  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  toll  has  not  interfered,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  traffic  has  more  than  repaid  the  reduc¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  too  much  the  practice  with  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  railway  management  to  hamper  them¬ 
selves  with  prejudices  derived  from  other  and 
difi'erent  modes  of  conveyance,  where  the  cost 
increases  almost  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  numbers  to  be  carried ;  whereas  the  chief 
characteristic  of  a  railway  is  its  dependence  on 
the  opposite  principle.  On  a  railway,  as  in  a 
cotton  mill,  a  large  cost  is  incurred  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  large  supply 
of  the  required  commodity  at  a  cheap  rate — a 
large  supply  requires  a  corresponding  demand, 
only  to  be  obtained  by  this  cheapness  of  rate — 
and  although  some  railways  in  peculiarly  favor¬ 
able  positions  may  return  large  dividends  upon 
high  fares,  these  will  form  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  for  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  every  day,  that  railways  in  general 
cannot  pay  unless  a  much  more  numerous  class, 
than  the  present  travelling  class,  can  be  induced 
to  the  habit  of  locomotion  :  and  it  is  evident  that 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  of  the  present  charges.” 

We  think,  therefore,  it  can  be  fairly 
shown  that  it  is  the  interest  of  railway  pro¬ 
prietors  not  only  to  institute  an  active  com¬ 
petition  for  the  existing  traffic,  but  likewise 
to  invite  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  such 
traffic,  by  bringing  it  within  the  means  of  a 
larger  class  of  the  people.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  can  only  he  done  by  very  much 
reducing  the  rate  of  the  fares,  and  this 
again  is  only  possible  through  a  great  re¬ 
duction  of  the  cost  of  conveyance  per  pas¬ 
senger  ;  for  which  purpose  the  machinery 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  admirably 
adapted.  The  chief  expenses  upon  a  rail¬ 
way  are  almost  all  of  a  fixed  character,  and 
increase  much  less  with  the  numbers  to  be 
carried,  than  those  of  any  other  mode  of 
conveyance.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that 
they  do  not  increase,  a^t  all  in  proportion, 
to  the  increase  of  such  numbers,  which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  cost  of  con¬ 
veyance  per  passenger,  is  constantly  re¬ 
duced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pas- 
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lengers.  Once  establish  the  fact,  therefore, 
(hat  there  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  customers  at  low  fares, 
and  you  insure  the  public  against  any  evil 
consequences  that  can  arise  from  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  railways.  It  may  take  some 
time,  however,  before  railway  managers 
shall  see  their  true  interests  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  may  happen,  where  railways  join  or 
run  into  each  other,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Grand  Junction,  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  and  the  Eastern 
Counties,  the  Croydon  and  the  Greenwich, 
and  some  others,  that  the  desire  to  engross 
more  than  the  fair  share  of  the  joint  traffic 
of  two  or  more  lines,  may  lead  to  disputes 
in  which  the  public  interests  are  likely  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  prejudice  and  igno¬ 
rance,  if  not  to  the  rapacity  of  the  parties 
concerned :  and,  as  the  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  railway  companies  thus  situated 
will  probably  be,  for  some  time  to  come, 
the  great  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
that  economical  use  of  railways  which,  for 
the  sake  especially  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  this  country,  we  desire  to  see  establish¬ 
ed,  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we 
intend  principally  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  in  the  present  article. 

Wherever  the  profits  of  a  certain  traffic 
are  to  be  divided  between  two  or  more  par¬ 
ties,  human  nature  will  prompt  each  party 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
share;  and  it  requires  more  forbearance 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  corporate 
bodies,  to  be  satisfied  with  only  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion.  Now  it  is  by  means  of  the  toll,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  fare,*  which 
every  railway  company  is  authorized  by 
act  of  parliament  to  charge  to  the  public, 
or  to  any  other  company  bringing  traffic 
over  its  line,  that  the  division  of  the  profits 
of  such  traffic  is  usually  made  between  the 
parties  concerned  ;  and,  as  the  only  equit¬ 
able  division  must  be  one  which  shall  give 
to  each  company  that  portion  of  the  profits 
which  is  earned  by  the  passage  over  its 
own  line,  it  becomes  highly  desirable,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  rate  of  toll  between  neigh¬ 
boring  railways,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  general  principle  by  which  we  may 
be  guided  to  a  safe  conclusion. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  the 

•  “  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  premise,  that  the 
Tor.L  is  used  to  express  that  part  of  a  railway 
charge  which  is  intended  to  remunerate  the  cost  of 
forming  and  maintaining  the  tail  way  itself ;  while 
the  word  Fare  represents,  likewise,  the  cost  and 
profit  of  conveying  the  passengers.” — Toll  Ques¬ 
tion.  p.  4. 


threshold  of  this  subject  is,  that  where 
fares,  and  the  circumstances  which  regu¬ 
late  them,  are  so  constantly  varying,  any 
fixed  sum  per  pas.senger  which  may  be 
agreed  upon  as  a  fair  rate  of  toll  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  may,  or  indeed  must, 
be  a  very  unfair  rate  under  other  and  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances. 

This  was  felt  to  be  so  much  the  case 
with  the  passenger  tax,  likewise  a  fixed  sum 
per  passenger  for  all  classes.,  that  the  select 
committee,  to  whom  the  petitions  for  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  levying  this  tax 
were  referred,  reported,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lang,  (page  5)  “that  the  pressure  of  the  tax 
is  unequal,  and  falls  more  heavily  upon  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
and  where  the  passengers  are  chiefly  la¬ 
borers  and  mechanics,  than  it  does  on  the 
great  lines  where  a  number  of  travellers 
pay  the  highest  rate  of  fare  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  added,  that  “  the  subject  was  well 
deserving  the  consideration  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.” 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  eflfect  of  a 
fixed  charge  per  passenger  upon  fluctua¬ 
ting  rates  of  fare,  we  find  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  at  page  9  of  Mr.  Lang’s  Letter 
to  Mr.  Goulburn : — 

“  The  tax,  although  little  felt  on  a  first-class 
fare,  discourages  railway  companies  from  giving 
that  accommodation  to  third-class  passengers 
which  they  might  otherwise  enjoy ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  experience  of  different  rail¬ 
way  companies,  that  they  may  augment  their 
net  receipts  by  raising  their  fares  to  an  amount 
that  excludes  a  large  proportion  of  their  passen¬ 
gers.  Thus,  on  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway, 
the  fares  w’ere — 

No.  of  Passengers.  Money  Received. 

6^18  £7,942  1  2 

1836^2dcl53ji  60,439  8,935  18  5 

Decrease  in  Passengers,  9,279 

Increase  in  money, . £993  17  1 

So  that  the  railway  company  increased 
their  revenue  12  per  cent.,  although  they 
lessened  the  accommodation  to  the  public 
nearly  14  per  cent. 

“  The  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  af¬ 
fords  a  still  more  striking  example.  So  long  as 
this  railway  was  allowed  to  compound  for  the 
mileage,  the  fares  were  three  farthings  per  mile, 
or  6d.  for  the  whole  distance  of  eight  miles ;  but 
when  the  privilege  of  compounding  was  with¬ 
drawn,  the  fares  were  raised  one  farthing  per 
mile,  in  order  to  cover  the  increase  of  tax.  The 
following  was  the  result : — 
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No.  of  Passengers.  Gross  Receipt  Net  Receipt. 

Fare  6d.  299,000  £7,475  0  0 

Duty,  1,245  16  8 

_ 99Q  Q  4 

Fare  8d.  221,459  .  £7,381  19  4 

Duty,  922  14  11 

- -  6,459  4  5 

in  Pas-  J  77,541  Increase  in  Money, £230  1  1 

sengcrs,  > 

The  railway  company,  therefore,  hy  rais¬ 
ing  their  fares  to  an  amount  that  has  ex¬ 
cluded  77,541  passengers  from  their  line, 
have  diminished  their  working  expenses, 
and  are  positive  gainers  of  £230  per  an¬ 
num. 

“  I  have  thus  shown,  that  railway  companies 
are  gainers  by  limiting  the  accommodation  they 
aflbrd  to  the  public.  I  will  now  show  they  are 
losers  by  extending  it. 

‘‘  In  the  year  ending  November, 

1841,  7'he  Glasgow  and  Paisley 
Joint  Railwjw  carried  239,722 
Third  Class  Passengers  at  6d.  £5,993  1  0 

Duty,  873  19  9 


5,119  1  3 

“  In  November,  1841, 
the  Fares  were  re¬ 
duced  Twopence ; 
and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extraordina¬ 
ry  depression  of 
trade  in  Paisley, 
the  Third  Class 
Passengers,  in  the 
tliree  months  end¬ 
ing  February,  1842, 
had  increased  up¬ 
wards  of  50  per 
cent.,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period 
of  the  preceding 
year.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  increases  in  an 
equal  ratio  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the 
number  of  Third 
Class  Passengers 
for  1842  will  be 
363,939,  at  4d.,  £6,065  13  0 

Duty,  1,326  17  3 

-  4,738  15  9 


“The  Railway  Company,  there¬ 
fore,  by  carrying  124,217  addi¬ 
tional  Third  Class  Passengers, 
would,  from  the  increase  of 
Duty,  be  direct  losers  of  .  380  5  6 

We  have  before  us,  likewise,  a  Report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  London  and  Croydon 
Railway  Company  to  their  proprietors, 
dated  March,  1841,  which  shows  precisely 
similar  results.  This  company  had  raised 
its  fares  in  July,  1840,  25  per  cent.,  and  the 


[August, 

accounts  being  made  up  to  January,  1841, 
we  find  the  following  paragraph: — 

“Upon  a  comparison  of  these  accounts  wuth 
those  of  the  corresponding  half-year,  ending  Jan¬ 
uary,  1840,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  of  all  the  items  of  receipt, 
together  with  a  saving  of  the  duty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,*  and  the  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Com¬ 
pany. 

That  while  the  receipts  from  pas¬ 
sengers  have  been  greater  by  £353  12  2 
The  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  less  by  .  .  507  4  10 

And  the  duty  to  Government  has 
been  less  by  ...  .  159  13  5 

And  that  the  company  has  conse¬ 
quently  benefited,  by  the  raising 
of  the  fares,  to  the  extent  of  £1,020  10  5 

It  will  now  be  seen,  w’e  think  w^ilhout 
difficulty,  in  what  manner  a  fixed  toll  of 
2d.  per  mile  per  passenger,  such  as  that  to 
which  alone  the  legislature  has  limited  all 
railwray  companies,  may  injuriously  afifect 
the  interests,  not  only  of  those  who  may 
have  to  pay,  but  even  of  those  who  may  be 
entitled  to  levy,  so  injudicious  an  impost. 
But  when  the  great  majority  of  the  present 
railway  acts  were  passed,  the  subject  of 
fares  and  tolls  on  railways  was  little  un¬ 
derstood,  and  the  experience  of  the  com¬ 
mon  roads  w’as  resorted  to  as  a  guide  to 
all  rules  for  their  regulation.  The  legis¬ 
lature,  in  its  anxiety  to  protect  the  public 
from  any  injurious  effects  which  it  was 
foreseen  might  arise  from  the  monopoly 
which  these  undertakings  were  likely  to 
obtain,  inserted  in  every  act  a  clause  for 
the  limitation  of  the  toll  which  they  should 
be  allowed  to  charge,  upon  payment  of 
which  it  was  intended  that  the  public 
should  have  a  free  use  of  the  raihvay. 
The  public,  however,  has  never  been  able, 
in  any  case,  to  avail  itself  of  this  latter  pro¬ 
vision,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  w’hich 
naturally  attend  locomotive  arrangements  j 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  the  public 
safety  that  these  difficulties  should  exist, 
since  it  is  easy  to  see  w'hat  confusion  must 
arise  if  an  indiscriminate  use  of  railways, 
as  of  common  roads,  w'ere  to  become  the 
practice.  The  toll,  therefore,  has  never 
come  into  operation,  except  in  cases  w  here 
one  railway  has  been  brought  into  junction 
w'ith  another  railway  ;  and  in  all  such  cases 

*  The  duty  or  “  passenger  tax  ”  w'as  at  this  time 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  mile  per  passenger,  and 
the  Greenv’ich  toll  was  1  3-4d.  per  mile  per  pas¬ 
senger  ;  since  when,  the  former  has  been  commn- 
ted  for  a  charge  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount 
of  railway  receipts,  and  the  latter  has  been  in- 
I  Creased  to  2  l-2d.  per  mile  per  passenger. 
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it  must  have  the  effect,  as  we  have  before 
slated,  of  dividing  the  profits  of  the  traffic 
which  is  thus  brought  over  both  railways, 
in  some  proportion  between  the  two.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  two  or  more ! 
different  lines  of  railway,  joining  the  same 
trunk  line,  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
make  a  different  rate  of  fare  advisable  in 
each  peculiar  case  ;  and  we  shall  proceed 
further  to  illustrate  our  position  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rate  of  fare  demands  likewise  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rate  of  toll. 

Let  us  conceive  three  independent  lines 
of  railway,  each  twenty  miles  in  length,  of 
which  one  shall  be  the  trunk  line,  and  the 
other  two  branches  from  it.  If,  on  this 
trunk  line,  the  maximum  toll  of  2d.  per 
mile  per  passenger  be  charged  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  each  branch — and  we  suppose 
that,  whilst  one  of  these  branches  is  able 
to  obtain  a  fare  of  3d.  per  mile  per  passen¬ 
ger  over  the  whole  distance,  the  other,  from 
local  circumstances,  is  only  able  to  obtain 
a  fare  of  Id.  per  mile  per  passenger  over 
the  whole  distance — it  is  clear  that  the  first 
may  be  able,  perhaps,  to  clear  its  expenses 
(reckoned  at  Id.  per  mile)  over  the  trunk 
line,  after  paying  the  toll  of  2d.  ;  but  the 
second,  receiving  only  Id.  per  mile  from 
its  passengers,  must  submit  not  only  to  the 
loss  of  these  expenses,  but  to  a  further  loss 
of  Id.  per  mile  per  passenger  over  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles — equal  to  a  half¬ 
penny  per  mile  per  passenger  over  the 
whole  journey  of  forty  miles.  This  half¬ 
penny  per  mile  per  passenger  might  be  the 
entire  profit ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
whole  traffic  of  a  branch  so  situated  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
trunk  line,  who,  if  they  should  be  so  igno¬ 
rant  as  not  to  know  their  own  interests,  or 
so  prejudiced  as  to  disregard  them,  might 
assuredly,  by  demanding  the  maximum 
toll,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  such  traffic. 
Nor  is  this  all :  for,  even  upon  the  high- 
fare  branch,  if  different  classes  of  passen¬ 
gers  be  carried,  the  exaction  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  toll,  which  is  levied  alike  on 
all  classes,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  in¬ 
duce  the  carrying  company  to  carry  first- 
class  passengers,  by  preference,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  are 
generally  kept  away  by  insufficient  accom¬ 
modation.  The  second  select  committee 
to  which  the  subsequent  petitions  against 
the  passenger  tax  were  referred,  and 
which  consisted  of  “  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour,  Sir  John  Guest,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Mr.  Thornley, 
Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Loch,  Mr.  Freshfield, 


Mr.  Greene,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Mr.  Henry 
Baring,  and  Sir  John  Easthope — after  a 
very  full  inquiry,  reported  it  as  their  opin¬ 
ion,  “that  it  was  inexpedient  to  continue 
a  system  of  taxation  which  tends  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  interests  of  the  railway  companies 
and  of  the  public,  and  which  will  gradually 
exclude  a  great  number  of  persons  from 
the  benefit  of  cheap  conveyance.”  They 
recommended  that  a  graduated  scale  of 
taxation  should  be  adopted,  proportioned 
to  the  fare,  and  that  the  alteration  should 
be  carried  into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.”  See  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  p.  6. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  the  fixed  toll, 
levied  by  one  railway  company  upon  an¬ 
other  railway  company,  is  precisely  the 
same  in  its  operation  as  the  passenger  tax, 
from  which  it  only  differs  in  the  respect 
that  it  is  received  by  another  company  in¬ 
stead  of  by  the  government — and  that  its 
amount  per  passenger  is  very  many  times 
greater — we  shall  have,  in  this  recorded 
opinion  of  the  select  committee,  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the 
system  of  fixed  tolls  on  railways,  and  that 
by  the  best  possible  authorities  on  railway 
legislation. 

This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  general  principle  by 
which  the  tolls  on  railways  ought  to  be  re¬ 
gulated,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  interests  of  the  companies 
who  may  have  to  pay  these  tolls,  and  of 
the  public  which  is  to  use  the  railways  on 
which  they  have  to  be  paid.  The  plan 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  proposes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which,  we  believe,  has  since  been 
put  into  practice  between  the  Croydon  and 
Dover  Railway  Companies,  is  as  follows : — 
“That  in  all  cases  where  the  journey  is 
over  two  or  more  lines  of  railway,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  journey  one  fare  only  is 
charged,  the  proceeds  of  such  fare,  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  conveying  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  shall  be  divided  between  the 
several  lines,  in  proportion  to  the  respect¬ 
ive  lengths  of  each  line  passed  over.” 
(See  “  Toll  Question,”  p.  9.)  Such  divi¬ 
sion,  of  course,  to  constitute  the  toll.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  which  have  been 
raised  by  other  parties,  as  vve  gather  from 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  pamphlet,  are  twofold  j 
first,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  give 
to  the  toll-receiving  companies  a  greater 
or  a  less  amount  of  toll  than  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  subsequent  agreements,  en¬ 
abled  them  to  take ;  and,  second,  that  if  no 
such  acts  or  agreements  existed,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  dif 
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ferent  lines  would  make  mere  length,  or 
distance  of  line  traversed,  an  improper 
gauge  for  the  division  of  the  individual  fare 
charged  for  the  whole  journey. 

The  answer  to  the  hrst  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  is,  that  the  clauses  in  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  the  subsequent  agreements, 
here  alluded  to,  for  securing  a  fixed  toll 
per  passenger,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
the  toll-receiving  companies,  are  inefficient 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended — that  of  taxing,  to  a  uniform  ex¬ 
tent,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  toll-paying 
companies — inasmuch  as,  being  calculated 
upon  the  presumption  of  a  certain  fixed 
rate  of  fare,  they  do,  in  fact,  tax  such  gross 
receipts  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ac¬ 
cording  as  this  rate  of  fare  may  vary.  For 
instance,  if  a  fixed  toll  be  agreed  upon, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  shall  amount 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  fare  to  be  charged, 
and  this  fare  be  afterwards  lowered  one- 
half,  the  toll  becomes  immediately  20  per 
cent.,  instead  of  10  per  cent.,  of  such  fare. 
It  is  true  that  the  sum  derived  from  each 
passenger,  by  the  toll-receiving  company, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  was;  but 
as  the  fare  would  never  be  reduced  one- 
half,  except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  than  double  the  number  of  passengers 
— and  as  the  toll  is  levied  per  passenger — 
it  is  clear  that  the  income  of  the  toll-re¬ 
ceiving  company  w’ould  be  more  than  dou¬ 
bled,  and  this  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
toll-paying  company.  But  for  this  very 
reason  we  may  be  assured  that  such  re¬ 
duction  of  fare,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  never  take  place  ;  for  the  toll-paying 
company,  having  the  power  to  regulate  its 
own  fares,  will  never  consent  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  neigh¬ 
bor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  find  its 
account,  as  we  have  seen,  in  raising  its 
fares,  and  although  diminishing  its  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers,  and  even  its  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  yet  benefit  by  the  reduction  of  the 
toll  at  its  neighbor’s  expense.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kinson  says  (p.  13) — 

“  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Greenwich  Com¬ 
pany  had  obtained  the  right,  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  charge  a  toll  of  sixpence  or  ninepence 
per  passenger  for  miles  of  railway — the  com¬ 
panies  called  upon  to  pay  this  toll  would  levy 
such  an  additional  charge  upon  their  passengers 
as  would  provide  this  increased  toll,  and  com¬ 
pensate  them  besides  for  the  loss  of  passengers 
which  an  increased  fare  would  occasion — and 
tliis  additional  charge  would  so  limit  the  num¬ 
bers  as  to  reduce  the  whole  amount  of  income, 
receivable  from  toll,  within  the  sum  which  a 
smaller  rate  upon  larger  numbers  would  pro¬ 
duce,  and  might,  in  tlie  process,  so  cripple  the 
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resources  of  the  otlier  companies,  as  to  force 
them  to  abandon  the  Greenwich  line.  This  case 
has  partly  occurred  between  the  Greenwich  and 
Croydon  Companies,  the  latter  of  which,  finding 
the  present  toll  excessive,  has  raised  its  fares, 
and  thus  so  far  diminished  the  number  of  its 
passengers,  as  to  reduce  the  gross  sum  payable 
as  toll  to  the  Greenwich  Company,  from  £5,900 
to  £4,700  per  annum.  And  if  the  Greenwich 
Company  should,  by  the  imposition  of  a  still 
higher  toll,  force  the  Croydon  company  to  a 
still  further  raising  of  its  fares,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  number  of  its  passengers  will  be  so 
much  diminished  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
stop  short  of  the  Greenwich  line,  and  perhaps 
to  abandon  the  traffic  altogether,  since  this  may 
be  no  longer  worth  conducting.” 

Such  things  could  not  happen  with  a 
toll  proportioned  to  the  fare.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  loss 
could  arise  to  toll-taking  companies,  from 
the  adoption  of  a  proportionate  toll,  since 
whatever  was  taken  from  them  in  nominal 
amount,  under  the  operation  of  such  a 
principle,  could  only  be  taken  upon  the 
substitution  of  a  lower  fare,  which  must 
more  than  make  up  the  deficiency  by  in¬ 
crease  of  number  of  passengers,  or  it  would 
not  be  persisted  in  by  the  toll-paying  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  since  whatever  the  nominal 
amount  which  may  be  payable  under 
clause  or  agreement  for  fixed  toll,  the  toll¬ 
paying  company  will  always  have  the  power 
to  regulate  the  money  results  of  such  toll, 
by  the  regulation  of  its  own  fares.  The 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  toll  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  prejudicing  the  public  interests  by 
keeping  up  the  cost  of  travelling  without 
benefit  to  any  parties  whatever. 

The  second  objection,  that  difference  in 
the  cost  of  construction  should  cause  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  fare  or  toll  to  be 
charged  on  one  railway  or  another  rail¬ 
way,  although  at  first  sight  sufficiently 
plausible,  is  upon  slight  reflection  wholly 
untenable : 

“  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the  railway 
must  be  made,  and  the  capital  expended,  before 
the  rate  of  fare  can  be  levied  j  and  that  when 
the  railway  is  made  and  the  capital  expended, 
however  large  this  latter  may  have  been,  that 
rate  of  fare  should  be  levied  which  will  bring  in 
the  largest  net  revenue ;  and  if  it  be  true  that 
low  rates  of  fare  may,  in  some  cases,  bring  in 
larger  net  money  receipts  than  high  rates,  then, 
in  all  such  cases,  it  may  be  true  that  a  higher 
rate  of  fare  or  toll,  levied  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
paying  extra  cost  of  construction,  will  fail  of  its 
object,  and  may  produce  the  opposite  result.” — 
(‘‘  Toll  Question,”  p.  6.) 

What  is  it  that  enhances  so  much  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  railway  in  a  metro- 
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politan  district  1  Clearly  the  necessity  of 
carrying  it  through  a  crowded  thorough¬ 
fare.  But  it  is  precisely  in  such  a  locality 
that  the  public  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  a 
multiplicity  of  other  conveyances,  and  in 
order  to  compete  with  such  conveyances, 
a  low  railway  fare  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greenwich  and  Black- 
wall  railways,  which,  for  their  length,  are 
certainly  the  most  costly  that  have  ever 
been  constructed,  cannot,  on  that  account, 
command  a  high  rale  of  fare,  and  that 
whenever  any  attempt  to  raise  that  rale 
has  been  made,  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue 
has  been  the  invariable  result.  It  is  not 
true,  then,  that  cost  of  construction  can, 
in  all  cases,  command  a  high  rate  of  fare. 
Then  it  cannot  be  the  rule.  If  it  cannot 
command  a  high  rate  of  fare  in  all  cases, 
why  should  it  in  any  I  It  is  most  probably 
true,  that  upon  a  railway  constructed 
through  London  at  an  expense  of  j£500,000 
a  mile,  the  most  remunerative  charge  would 
be  less  than  one  penny  per  mile  per  pas¬ 
senger  ;  whilst  upon  a  railway  constructed 
over  Salisbury  Plain,  at  an  expense  of  only 
JE5,000  a  mile,  the  remunerative  charge 
must  be  more  than  ten  times  as  much.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  cost  of 
construction  on  railways  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  charge  to  be  made  per 
passenger ;  and,  that  if  one  railway  shall 
have  cost  more  than  another,  such  cost 
must  be  repaid,  if  at  all,  not  by  the  greater 
charge  per  passenger,  but  by  the  greater 
number  of  passengers,  which  its  situation 
may  command.  We  incline  to  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  correct,  and  that  length  of 
line  traversed  is  the  only  safe  guide  for  the 
division  of  a  fare  received  for  a  journey 
made  over  two  or  more  railways,  however 
different  the  cost  of  these  railways  may 
have  been.  It  is  for  accommodation  af¬ 
forded  that  the  public  pays,  and  the  rate  of 
payment  will  depend,  not  upon  the  cost  of 
the  accommodation  furnished,  but  upon 
the  usual  principles  of  supply  and  demand 
of  the  article  in  question.  If  the  cost  of  a 
railway  has  been  great,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  is  placed  in  the  locality  of  a  great 
demand  for  its  use ;  if  not,  it  is  a  bad  spe¬ 
culation,  to  the  support  of  which  neither 
the  public,  nor  any  other  railway,  is  bound 
to  contribute.  But  the  very  circumstances 
which  cause  the  demand,  create  likewise 
the  competition  of  supply  ;  this  competi¬ 
tion  forbids  a  high  individual  charge,  the 
want  of  which  can  be  compensated  only 
by  a  large  aggregate  payment.  The  trades¬ 
man  who  covers  his  shop  front  with  plate 


glass  at  an  enormous  cost,  cannot,  on  that 
account,  demand  or  obtain  a  higher  price 
for  the  stuffs  or  silks  which  are  displayed 
within  it  j  neither  can  he,  on  that  account, 
abstract  a  larger  amount  of  the  whole  profit 
upon  these  goods,  which  is  to  be  divided 
between  himself  and  the  manufacturer  or 
warehouseman  from  whose  dingy  premises 
they  are  transferred  to  his  own  brilliant 
and  costly  repository.  He  can  depend  only 
upon  the  greater  number  of  customers  to 
be  attracted  by  this  lavish  expenditure  to 
his  store,  and  the  probability  is,  that  this 
very  number  of  customers  will  enable  him 
to  offer  his  commodities  at  a  lower,  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  higher  charge,  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  fare  not  being  sufficiently  high  to 
be  remunerative ;  the  opposite  term  is  the 
true  one;  and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible, 
although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  thata  fare 
may  not  be  sufficiently  low  to  be  remunera¬ 
tive,  on  the  most  costly  line  hitherto  laid 
down.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether 
the  metropolitan  railway  companies  have 
ever  yet  tried  a  sufficiently  low  fare  to  pay 
them  for  their  extraordinary  outlay.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  directors  of  the 
Greenwich  Railway  Company,  by  taking 
the  opposite  view  to  that  here  propounded, 
have  fallen  into  the  very  serious  mistake 
of  attempting  to  repay  the  cost  of  widen¬ 
ing  their  line  by  the  imposition  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  toll,  and  a  twelvemonth’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  loss  has  failed  to  convince  them  of 
their  error. 

We  find  by  the  reports  of  the  Croydon 
Railway  Company,  as  published  from  time 
to  time  in  the  railway  journals,  that  the  toll 
paid  by  that  companj’^  to  the  Greenwich 
Company,  when  the  rate  was  3d.  per  pas¬ 
senger,  amounted  to  jG6,000  per  annum, 
and  that  since  the  rate  was  raised  to  4Id. 
per  passenger,  the  income  has  fallen  off  to 
less  than  j£4,000  per  annum.  We  know 
that  other  causes,  and  particularly  some  al¬ 
leged  misdirection  of  the  Croydon  Com¬ 
pany,  are  brought  forw'ard  in  a  vexed  spirit 
by  the  Greenw'ich  Company  as  excuses  for 
this  result,  so  different  from  that  which 
they  had  anticipated  and  foretold ;  but  we 
suspect  that  the  truth  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  the  only 
sure  w'ay  of  repaying  any  extra  charges  to 
which  they  may  have  been  subjected  for 
the  sake  of  securing  the  traffic  of  the  other 
raihvays,  would  have  been  by  low’ering,  in¬ 
stead  of  raising,  their  rate  of  toll,  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  have  induced  the  other 
companies  to  remit  their  charges  in  equal 
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proportion  so  as  to  have  invited  a  larger 
number  of  passengers  over  all  the  lines. 

Whenever  men  have  congregated  to* 
gether  in  large  masses,  they  immediately, 
and  constantly,  proceed  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  social  position  to  command,  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  all  the  luxuries  and  conven¬ 
iences  of  life;  this  is  the  rule  of  social 
progress,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  affairs 
that  the  railway  system  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed.  A  railway  is  a  machine  expressly 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  large 
number  of  people  at  the  same  expense  as  a 
small  number,  and  is  only  useful  where 
large  numbers  prevail.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  that  the 
large  number  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
expense  as  the  small  number ;  in  other 
words,  and  to  put  an  extreme  case,  that 
where  100  people  could  be  profitably  car¬ 
ried  heretofore  at  a  charge  of  10s.  each ; 
1,000  should  now  be  carried,  as  profitably, 
at  a  charge  of  Is.  each  ;  and,  extravagant 
ns  the  proposition  may  appear,  we  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  it  carried  out  w'hen  the 
railway  system  shall  be  fully  develop¬ 
ed.  Hitherto  all  the  ambition  of  railway 
managers  has  been  to  compete  with  the 
existing  modes  of  conveyance  for  their 
earnings,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  a  wide  field  of  locomotive  propensity  to 
be  still  reaped,  which  will  yield  amply  to 
the  sickle  of  low  charges,  but  which  has 
been  yet  untouched  by  the  present  high 
tariff.  At  all  events,  we  think  enough  has 
been  shown  to  prove  that  the  success  of  so 
costly  a  machine  as  a  railway  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be,  can  only  be  insured  by  the  use  of 
great  numbers — that  great  numbers  can 
only  be  obtained  by  low  charges — that  low 
charges  can  only  be  maintained  upon  the 
principle  that  the  expenses  per  passenger 
shall  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
carried — that  the  greatest  possible  obsta¬ 
cle  to  this  diminution  of  expense  per  pas¬ 
senger  must  be  any  fixed  charge  per  pas¬ 
senger — that  the  passenger  tax  was  such  a 
fixed  charge,  and  has  therefore  been  wisely 
abolished  or  commuted  by  Parliament — 
and  that  a  fixed  toll  per  passenger,  being 
generally  to  a  much  greater  amount  than 
the  passenger  tax,  which  w'as  only  ^d.  per 
passenger  per  mile,  w’hereas  the  usual  toll 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  2d.  per 
passenger  per  mile,  that  this  fixed  toll,  w'e 
say,  must  be  a  much  more  serious  evil, 
and  a  much  greater  obstacle,  to  moderate 
or  low  charges — therefore  to  the  success 
of  the  railway  system  generally — and,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  j 
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We  are  conscious  that  we  have  labored 
this  point  very  much,  even  at  the  risk  of 
tiring  or  disgusting  our  readers,  and  w’e 
have  done  so  because  we  feel  it  to  be  one 
of  very  great  importance.  All  w'ho  are  con¬ 
versant  w’ith  modern  history,  must  be  aware 
how  quickly  civilization  and  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  have  followed  upon  the 
greater  facility  of  communication  afforded 
by  the  formation  of  common  roads.  How 
much  more  extensive  may  be  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  expected  from  the  construction 
of  railways,  applicable  as  these  latter  are 
to  the  locomotion  of  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
great  benefit  which  shall  one  day  be  de¬ 
rived  by  the  laboring  classes  from  the  pow¬ 
er,  thus  to  be  afforded,  of  transporting 
their  labor  to  the  best  market.  The  prices 
of  all  other  commodities  are  remarkably 
uniform  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
facility  of  transport ;  but  the  most  import¬ 
ant  commodity  of  all,  labor,  varies  in  price 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  We  hear  of 
agricultural  laborers  starving  upon  9s., 8s., 
even  7s.  per  week,  in  Dorsetshire,  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  while 
we  happen  to  know  that  the  rate  of  such 
wages  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kent  is  12s.and 
13s.  When  we  reflect  that  this  difference  in 
the  price  of  labor  amounts  to  30  per  cent., 
we  may  be  assured  that  nothing  but  thedifli- 
culty  of  transporting  it  could  prevent  a 
nearer  assimilation  of  its  rate  of  value,  in 
places  so  little  distant  from  one  another. 
The  transport  of  commodities  of  any  sort, 
however,  requires  capital;  and  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  have  little  or  no  capital.  A 
man  who  is  working  at  Is.  6d.  a  day  has 
no  means  of  transporting  himself  and  his 
family  to  a  place  where  he  might  sell  his 
labor  at  2s.  He  has  not  even  the  means  to 
go  himself  to  seek  for  a  better  market,  for, 
independent  of  the  cost  of  travelling,  he 
cannot  afford  to  intermit  the  two  or  three 
days’  labor  which  would  be  requisitefor  such 
a  purpose.  But  if  he  could,  after  his  poorly 
paid  day’s  work  was  finished,  transport  him¬ 
self  at  such  a  moderate  cost  as  we  hope  to 
see  established,  to  some  distant  locality  in 
which  he  may  have  understood  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  to  exist,  and  be  back  again 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  his  family  before 
the  next  day’s  work  was  due  ;  we  incline  to 
think  that  so  different  a  rate  of  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  labor  would  not  long  obtain 
in  the  neighboring  districts  of  England. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  check  on  the 
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other,  the  perfect  development  of  railways,! 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  good  or 
a  serious  evil.  We  think  the  system  of 
fixed  tolls  of  the  latter  description  :  and 
yet  fixed  tolls  are  sanctioned  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  tbe  legislature  in  every  railway 
act  that  is  passed.  We  have  shown  that 
their  tendency  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  passenger  tax,  which  has  been 
proved  before  the  parliamentary  commit¬ 
tees  to  be  so  injurious  as  to  receive  com¬ 
plete  condemnation  and  subsequent  repeal ; 
and  we  hope  that  but  a  short  time  will 
elapse  before  the  system  of  fixed  tolls  shall 
meet  a  similar  fate. 

We  understand  that  the  Croydon  Rail¬ 
way  Company  have  already  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  railway  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  a  question,  connected  with 
railways,  more  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  government. 


The  British  M dseum. — To  any  body  who  is  fond 
of  books,  or  is  a  student,  or  even  believes  himself  a 
student,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  visit 
to  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  Not 
that  the  rrading  in  the  museum  is  altogether  with¬ 
out  its  inconveniences,  for  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
taking  down  a  book  from  your  own  shelves;  but 
then  you  are  rewarded  by  the  feeling  of  reverential 
awe  for  the  mass  of  learning  with  which  you  are 
surrounded,  and  by  the  very  air  that  you  breathe,  j 
On  entering  the  door  of  this  far-famed  temple  of 
literature,  you  find  yourself  between  two  good- 
sized  rooms,  in  each  of  which  fifty  to  seventy  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  sitting  at  the  tables,  reading  and  copy¬ 
ing.  The  walls  are  covered  with  books,  each  room 
holding,  at  a  guess,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  vol¬ 
umes — a  number  that  anywhere  else  w’ould  be 
thought  a  good  library  of  itself ;  but  here  that  num¬ 
ber  only  contains  the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias, 
gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference  that  should 
bo  always  at  hand.  On  asking  for  the  catalogue, 
one  of  the  attendants  points  to  it  at  a  desk  by  itself, 
where  it  stands  most  conveniently  for  the  use  of 
every  body,  in  above  forty  volumes  folio.  Near 
this  stands  the  catalogue  of  the  king’s  library,  which 
is  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  collection,  in 
about  ten  folios  more ;  and,  most  wonderful  to  say, 
the  new  catalogue,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 

{printing,  and  which  already  extends  to  fifteen  large 
olios,  though  it  has  not  yet  got  beyond  tbe  letter 
A.  This,  however,  large  as  the  library  is,  is  stating 
the  case  rather  boastfully ;  for  these  fifteen  folios 
are  interleaved,  showing  as  much  the  gigantic  in¬ 
tention  of  the  librarians,  as  the  present  size  of  the 
library.  A  reader  of  experience  will  not  go  to  the 
museum  unnecessarily ;  he  will  wait  till  he  has 
three  or  four  objects  of  search,  or  books  to  look  at, 
noted  down  in  his  memorandum-book,  to  save 
time.  With  these  he  goes  up  to  the  catalogue,  and 
beginning  with  a  book,  about  the  title  of  which  he 
has  no  doubt,  readily  finds  it,  as  the  catalogue  is 
formed  on  that  simplest  and  best  of  all  arrangements, 
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the  A,  B,  C.  He  then  copies  the  title,  together 
with  its  number,  on  one  of  the  slips  of  paper  which 
hang  ready  at  hand  ;  this  he  signs,  and  takes  to  a 
window  at  tbe  further  end  of  the  room,  where  an 
attendant  receives  it,  and  delivers  it  to  the  librarian 
to  be  searched  for.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  econo¬ 
mist  of  time  returns  to  the  catalogue  to  copy  out 
the  titles  of  the  other  books  that  he  may  have  oc- 
casion  for,  and  then,  with  them,  returns  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  hopes  that  the  first  book  may  by  that  time 
have  arrived.  But,  alas  1  he  must  wait  a  little  Ion-  I 

ger ;  and  though  he  sees  a  librarian  come  up,  drag¬ 
ging  a  light  truck  laden  with  learning  in  all  forms 
and  shapes,  bis  book  has  not  yet  arrived.  Howev¬ 
er,  at  last  it  comes,  and  be  sits  down  to  make  his 
extracts,  and  in  due  time  the  other  books  are,  one 
by  one,  brought  to  him  by  the  attendants.  -  You 
may  order  any  number  of  volumes  that  you  choose  ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  heaps  of  learning  by  which 
you  may  be  surrounded,  but  your  own  dislike  to  j 

giving  trouble,  and  that  fast  wears  off  after  a  j 

second  visit.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  books  you  I 

want  is  not  in  either  of  the  catalogues ;  you  ask  an  I 

attendant  to  help  you  in  your  difficulty,  and  he  | 

takes  you  into  the  next  room  into  the  presence  of  ' 

the  head  of  the  department.  He,  judging  by  tbe 
look  of  your  countenance,  that  you  know  what  you 
are  asking  for,  says,  You  think  that  there  is  such 
a  book.’  we  have  not  got  it.”  You  answer  hesita¬ 
tingly,  that  you  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  it  is  published 
at  Paris.  The  librarian  drily  replies,  **  Then  1  will  j 

order  a  copy,  sir and  you  return  to  the  reading-  , 

room,  praising  in  your  mind  the  excellenee  of  the 
management.  To  those  who  can  only  read  in  soli-  j 

tude,  certainly  the  museum  reading-room  is  not  the  < 

best  of  places ;  but  those  of  a  more  social  nature,  ’ 

who  at  home  study  among  the  prattle  of  children 
and  the  bustle  of  a  family,  only  feel  their  earnest¬ 
ness  increased  by  the  number  of  students  that  sur¬ 
round  them.  The  tread  of  an  attendant  quietly  and 
silently  carrying  a  load  of  folios,  only  strengthens 
his  attention,  rather  than  calls  it  oft'  from  his  book  ; 
the  very  air  of  the  place  adds  fresh  zeal  to  his  lovo 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  only  interruption  that  he 
feels  is,  perhaps,  perceiving  that  his  neighbor  is 
reading  **  Guy  Mannering,”  or  that  a  flirtation  is 
going  forward  between  a  polite,  attentive,  hand¬ 
some  attendant,  and  one  of  the  numerous  lady-au¬ 
thors  who  employ  their  mornings  in  making  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  museum.  Admission  to  the  reading- 
room  is  easily  obtained.  The  librarians  admit  on 
the  recommendation  of  any  body  who  is  known  to 
them,  either  personally  or  by  reputation  ;  and  as 
they  have  the  largest  circle  of  acquaintance  of  any 
men  in  London,  nobody  who  tries  can  ever  find 
a  difficulty  in  getting  an  introduction  to  one  of 
them. —  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 


Daguerreottpe. — During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Adelaide  Gallery,  we  dwelt  with  pleasure  over  the 
advancement  in  the  photographic  art.  By  mechan¬ 
ical  improvement,  M.  Claudet  possesses  an  appara¬ 
tus  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  take  por¬ 
traits  of  greatly  enlarged  size.  The  rays  of  light 
are  reflected  from  the  sitter,  placed  at  a  distance 
of  24  feet  from  the  camera,  almost  in  parallelism  to 
a  surface  of  8  inches  by  6.  Thereon  is  the  picture 
produced  as  speedily  and  as  truthfully  as  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  daguerreotype.  Those  who 
have  examined  one  of  the  latter  through  a  glass  of 
high  magnifying  power,  may  have  some  slight  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  faithfulness  of  the  large  portraits, 
in  which,  moreover,  much  of  the  objectionable 
metallic  hue  is  lost. — Literary  Gazette. 
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SPINOZA’S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

From  the  Westminster  Review. 

1.  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de 
Spinoza.  Fondateur  de  V Ex  ghe  et  de 
la  Philosophic  Moderne.  Par  Amand 
Saintes.  Paris,  1842. 

2.  B.  V.  Spinoza's  Sdmmtliche  Werke.  Ins 
Deutsche  iibertragen  mit  dem  Leben  Spi¬ 
noza's.  Von  Berthold  Auerbach.  5 
Bande.  Stuttgart,  1841. 

3.  B.  V.  SpinozcB  Opera  Posthiima.  4to. 
1677. 

4.  Penny  Cyclopxdia,  Art.  Spinoza^  Spi- 
nozism. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  centur}^  on  a 
fair  evening  of  summer,  a  little  Jewish  boy 
was  playing,  with  his  sisters,  on  the  Burg- 
wal  of  Amsterdam,  close  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  synagogue.  His  face  was  mild  and 
ingenuous;  his  eyes  were  small,  but  bright, 
quick,  and  penetrative  ;  and  the  dark  hair 
floated  in  luxuriant  curls  over  his  neck  and 
shoulders.  Noticeable,  perhaps,  for  nothing 
but  his  beauty  and  joyousness,  the  little 
boy  played  on,  unmarked  amongst  the 
active  citizens  of  that  active  town.  The 
Dutch  then  occupied  the  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  Europe.  After  having  first  con¬ 
quered  for  themselves  firm  footing  on  this 
earth,  by  rescuing  their  country  from  the 
sea,  they  had  thrown  off  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  the  then  mighty  Spain,  and  had 
now  conquered  for  themselves  a  freedom 
from  that  far  greater  tyranny,  the  tyranny 
of  thought.  Amsterdam  was  noisy  with 
the  creaking  of  cordage,  the  bawling  of 
sailors,  and  the  busy  trafficking  of  traders. 
The  Zuyder  Zee  was  crowded  with  vessels 
laden  with  precious  stores  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  The  canals  which  ram¬ 
ify  that  city,  like  a  great  arterial  system, 
were  blocked  up  with  boats  and  barges  ; 
the  whole  scene  was  vivid  with  the  great¬ 
ness  and  the  littleness  of  commerce.  Heed¬ 
less  of  all  this  turmoil,  as  unheeded  in  it 
— heedless  of  all  those  higher  mysteries 
.of  existence  whose  solution  was  hereafter 
to  be  the  endeavor  of  his  life — untouched 
by  any  of  those  strange  questionings  which 
a  restless  spirit  cannot  answer,  but  which 
it  refuses  to  have  answered  by  others — 
heedless  of  every  thing  but  his  game,  that 
little  boy  played  merrily  with  his  sisters. 
That  boy  was  Benedict  Spinoza! 

His  parents  were  honest  merchants  of 
Amsterd  »m,  who  had  settled  there  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  number  of  their  brethren,  on 
escaping  the  persecution  to  which  all  Jews 
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were  subject  in  Spain.  The  young  Baruch* 
was  at  first  destined  to  commerce,  but  his 
passion  for  sttidy,  and  the  precocity  of  his 
intellect,  made  his  parents  alter  their  reso¬ 
lution  in  favor  of  a  rabbinical  education  : 
a  resolution  warranted  by  his  sickly  con¬ 
stitution,  which  had  increased  his  love  of 
study.  The  sickly  child  is  mostly  thought¬ 
ful  :  he  is  thrown  upon  himself,  and  his 
own  resources ;  he  suffers,  and  asks  him¬ 
self  the  cause  of  his  pains,  and  asks  him¬ 
self  whether  the  world  suffers  like  him  ; 
whether  he  is  one  with  nature,  and  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  or  whether  he  is  apart 
from  it,  and  regulated  by  distinct  laws. 
From  these  he  rises  to  the  awful  questions 
— Whyl  Whence  1  and  Whither  1 

The  education  of  the  Jews  was  almost 
exclusively  religious,  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Talmud  forming  their  principal 
studies.  Spinoza  entered  into  them  with  a 
fanatical  zeal,  which,  backed  as  it  was  by 
remarkable  penetration  and  subtlety,  ivon 
the  admiration  of  the  Chief  Rabbin,  Saul 
Levi  Morteiro,  who  became  his  guide  and 
instructor.  Great,  indeed,  were  the  hopes 
entertained  of  this  youth,  who  at  fourteen 
rivalled  almost  all  the  doctors  in  the  ex¬ 
actitude  and  extent  of  his  biblical  know¬ 
ledge.  But  these  hopes  were  turned  to 
fears,  when  they  saw  that  young  and  perti¬ 
nacious  spirit  pursue  its  undaunted  in¬ 
quiries  into  ivhatever  region  they  con¬ 
ducted  him,  and  found  him  putting  diffi¬ 
culties  to  them,  which  they,  rabbins  and 
philosophers,  were  unable  to  solve. 

Spinoza  was  to  be  deterred  neither  by 
threats  nor  by  sophistications.  He  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  no  mention  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  :  there  was  com¬ 
plete  silence  on  the  point.f  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  opinions;  and  two  of  his 
schoolfellows,  irritated  at  his  intellectual 
superiority,  or  else  anxious  to  curry  favor 
with  the  rabbins,  reported  his  heresy  with 
the  usual  fertility  of  exaggeration.  Sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  the  synagogue,  he 
obeyed  with  a  gay  carelessness,  conscious 
of  his  innocence.  His  judges,  finding  him 
obstinate  in  his  opinions,  threatened  him 
with  excommunication  ;  he  answered  with 
a  sneer.  Morteira,  informed  of  the  danger, 

*  Baruch  was  Spinoza’s  Hebrew  name,  which 
he  liiniself  translated  into  Latin  as  Benedictus; 
from  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  embraced  Christianity,  whereas  he  only  re¬ 
nounced  Judaism. 

+  On  this  silence  Warburton  endeavored  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  divinity  of  the  Legation  of  Moses  ;  and 
Bishop  Sherlock  has  exerted  considerable  ingenuity 
in  explaining  the  discrepancy  which  skeptics  had 
seized  hold  of  as  an  argument  in  their  favor. 
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hastened  to  confront  his  rebellious  pupil, 
but  Spinoza  remained  as  untouched  by  his 
rhetoric  as  he  was  unconvinced  by  his  ar¬ 
guments.  Enraged  at  this  failure,  Mor- 
teira  took  a  higher  tone,  and  threatened 
him  with  excommunication,  unless  he  at 
once  retracted.  His  pupil  was  irritated, 
and  replied  in  sarcasms.  The  rabbin  then 
impetuously  broke  up  the  assembly,  and 
vowed  “only  to  return  with  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  in  his  hand.” 

In  anticipation  of  the  threatened  excom¬ 
munication,  he  wisely  withdrew  himself 
from  the  synagogue  —  a  step  that  pro¬ 
foundly  mortified  his  enemies,  as  he  there¬ 
by  rendered  futile  all  intimidations  which 
had  been  employed  against  him,  particu¬ 
larly  the  otherwise  terrible  excommuni¬ 
cation  ;  for  what  terror  could  such  a  sen- 1 
tence  inspire  in  one  who  voluntarily  ab¬ 
sented  himself  from  the  society  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  exclude  him  1 

Dreading  his  ability,  and  the  force  of  his 
example,  the  synagogue  made  him  an  ofTer 
of  an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand  florins, 
if  he  would  only  consent  to  be  silent,  and 
assist  from  time  to  time  at  their  cere¬ 
monies.  Spinoza,  indignant  at  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  palter  with  his  conscience,  refused 
it  with  scorn.  As  neither  threats  nor  temp¬ 
tations  could  turn  him  from  his  path,  fa¬ 
naticism  conceived  another  plan.  One 
evening,  as  Spinoza  was  coming  out  of  the 
theatre,  where  he  had  been  relaxing  his 
overtasked  mind,  he  was  startled  by  the 
fierce  expression  of  a  dark  face,  thrust 
eagerly  before  his.  The  glare  of  blood¬ 
thirsty  fanaticism  arrested  him  ;  a  knife 
gleamed  in  the  air,  and  he  had  barely  time 
to  parry  the  blow.  It  fell  upon  his  chest, 
but,  fortunately  deadened  in  its  force,  only 
tore  his  coat.  The  assassin  escaped.  Spi¬ 
noza  walked  home  thoughtful.'* 

The  day  of  excommunication  at  length 
arrived  ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  Jews  as¬ 
sembled  to  witness  the  awful  ceremony. 
It  began  by  the  solemn  and  silent  lighting 
of  a  quantity  of  black  wax  candles,  and  by 
opening  the  tabernacle  wherein  were  de¬ 
posited  the  Books  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
Thus  were  the  dim  imaginations  of  the 
faithful  prepared  for  all  the  horror  of  the 
scene.  Morteira,  the  ancient  friend  and 
master,  now  the  fiercest  enemy  of  the  con¬ 
demned,  was  to  order  the  execution.  He 

*  Some  of  the  biographers  contradict  Bayle’s 
statement  of  the  assassination  being  attempted  as 
Spinoza  was  leaving  the  timatre,  and  declares  that 
he  was  coming  from  the  synagogue  ;  but  they  for¬ 
get  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  going  there,  and 
this  was  the  probable  motive  of  the  assassin. 


stood  there,  pained,  but  implacable  ;  the 
people  fixed  their  eager  eyes  upon  him. 
High  above,  the  chanter  rose  and  chanted 
forth,  in  loud  lugubrious  tones,  the  words 
of  execration  ;  while  from  the  opposite  side 
another  mingled  with  these  curses  the 
thrilling  sounds  of  the  trumpet;  and  now 
the  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  were 
made  to  melt  drop  by  drop  into  a  huge  tub 
filled  wdth  blood  !  This  spectacle — symbol 
of  the  most  terrible  faith — made  the  whole 
assembly  shudder ;  and  when  the  final 
thema  Maranatha!  were  uttered,  and  the 
lights  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the  blood, 
a  cry  of  religious  horror  and  execration 
burst  from  all ;  and  in  that  solemn  dark¬ 
ness,  and  to  those  solemn  curses,  they 
shouted  Amen,  Amen ! 

And  thus  was  the  young  truth-seeker  ex¬ 
pelled  from  his  community,  and  his  friends 
and  relations  forbidden  to  hold  intercour-e 
with  him.  Like  the  young  and  energetic 
Shelley,  who  afterwards  imitated  him,  he 
found  himself  an  outcast  in  this  busy  world, 
with  no  other  guides  through  its  perplex¬ 
ing  labyrirfths  than  sincerity  and  self-de¬ 
pendence.  Two  or  three  new  friends  soon 
presented  themselves ;  men  who  warred 
against  their  religion  as  he  had  warred 
against  his  own  ;  and  a  bond  of  sympathy 
was  forged  out  of  a  common  injustice. 
Here  again  we  trace  a  resemblance  to  Shel¬ 
ley,  who,  discountenanced  by  his  relations, 
sought  amongst  a  few  skeptical  friends  to 
supply  the  affections  he  was  thus  deprived 
of.  Like  Spinoza,  he  too  had  only  sisters, 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  No 
doubt,  in  both  cases,  the  consciousness  of 
sincerity,  and  the  pride  of  martyrdom,  were 
great  sustainments  in  this  combat  with  so¬ 
ciety.  They  are  always  so  ;  and  it  is  well 
that  they  are  so,  or  the  battle  would  never 
be  fought;  but  they  never  entirely  replace 
the  affections.  Shut  from  our  family,  we 
may  seek  a  brotherhood  of  apostacy ; 
but  these  new  and  precarious  intellectual 
sympathies  are  no  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  emotive  sympathies,  with  all 
their  links  of  association,  and  all  their 
memories  of  childhood. 

Spinoza  must  have  felt  this  ;  and  as  Shel¬ 
ley,  in  a  rash  marriage,  endeavored  to  fill 
the  void  of  his  yearning  heart,  so  Spinoza, 
urged  we  must  think  by  the  same  feeling, 
sought  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and  mas¬ 
ter,  Vanden  Ende,  as  his  wife. 

This  Vanden  Ende  had  some  influence 
on  Spinoza’s  life.  He  was  a  physician  in 
Amsterdam,  who  conducted  a  philological 
seminary  with  such  success,  that  ail  the 
wealihy  citizens  sent  him  their  sons ;  but  it 
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was  afterwards  discovered,  that  to  every 
dose  of  Latin  he  added  a  grain  of  aiheisnr). 
He  undertook  to  instruct  Spinoza  in  Latin, 
and  to  give  him  board  and  lodging  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  should  subsequently  aid  him 
in  instructing  his  scholars.  This  Spinoza 
accepted  with  joy,  for  although  master  of 
the  Hebrew,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese 
(and  of  course  Dutch)  languages,  he  had 
long  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  Latin. 

Vanden  Ende  had  a  daughter ;  her  per¬ 
sonal  charms  were  equivocal,  but  she  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Latin,  and  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  musician.  The  task  of  teach¬ 
ing  young  Benedict  generally  fell  to  her; 
and  as  a  consequence  the  pupil  soon  be¬ 
came  in  love  with  the  master.  We  often 
picture  this  courtship  to  ourselves,  as  a  sort 
of  odd  reverse  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
Spinoza,  we  fancy,  not  inattentive  to  the 
instruction,  but  the  more  in  love  with  it 
coming  from  so  soft  a  mouth — not  inatten¬ 
tive,  yet  not  wholly  absorbed.  He  watches 
her  hand  as  it  moves  along  the  page,  and 
longs  to  squeeze  it.  While  “  looking  out” 
in  the  dictionary  their  hands  touch — and 
he  is  thrilled  ;  but  the  word  is  founds  never¬ 
theless.  The  lesson  ended,  he  ventures  on 
a  timid  compliment,  which  she  receives 
with  a  kind  smile  ;  but  the  smile  is  lost, 
for  the  bashful  philosopher  has  his  eyes  on 
the  ground  ;  when  he  raises  them,  it  is  to 
see  her  trip  away  to  household  duties,  or  to 
another  pupil :  and  he  looks  after  her, 
sighing.  But,  alas  for  maidenly  discern¬ 
ment  !  our  female  Abelard  w^as  more  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  showy  attractions  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Kerkering,  a  young  Hamburg  mer¬ 
chant,  who  had  also  taken  lessons  in  Latin 
and  love  from  the  fair  teacher ;  and  who, 
having  backed  his  pretensions  by  the  more 
potent  seductions  of  pearl  necklaces,  rings, 
&c.,  quite  cast  poor  Benedict  into  the 
shade.  He  then  turned  from  love  to  philo¬ 
sophy. 

His  progress  in  Latin  had,  however,  been 
considerable  ;*  he  read  it  with  facility,  and 
found  it  invaluable  in  his  philosophical 
studies  ;  and  especially  as  the  works  of 
Des  Cartes  now  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  studied  with  intense  avidity,  feeling  that 
a  new  world  was  therein  revealed.  The 

*  M.  Amand  Saintes,  in  bis  loose  and  deadly- 
lively  style,  says,  “  Tons  ses  ouvrages  ecrits  en 
latin  attestent  que  la  langur  dr  Ciceron  lui  devint 
familiere.’’ — P.  20.  This  implies  that  Spinoza 
wrote  Ciceronian  Latin  ;  a  most  absurd  notion  j 
for  be  not  only  sins  against  idiom,  as  do  almost 
all  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  hut  he  made  in 
a  great  measure  a  language  of  his  own  ;  energetic 
and  expressive,  it  must  be  owned,  but  very  dider¬ 
ent  from  that  of  Cicero. 
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law  s  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  express¬ 
ly  enjoin  the  necessity  of  learning  some 
mechanical  art,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the 
law.  It  was  not  enough,  they  said,  to  be  a 
scholar — the  meansof  subsistence  must  also 
be  learned.  Spinoza  had  accordingly,  w  bile 
belonging  to  tbe  synagogue,  learnt  the  art 
of  polishing  glasses  for  telescopes,  micro¬ 
scopes,  dec.,  ill  w'hich  he  arrived  at  such 
proficiency  that  the  great  Leibnitz,  writing 
to  him,  mentioned,  “  Among  the  honorable 
things  which  fame  has  acquainted  me  with 
respecting  you,  I  learn  with  no  small  inter¬ 
est  that  you  are  a  clever  optician.”  By 
polishing  glasses  he  gained  a  subsistence — 
humble,  it  is  true,  but  equal  to  his  wants. 
To  this  he  joined,  by  way  of  relaxation,  the 
study  of  design,  and  soon  became  very  ex¬ 
pert.  Colerus  had  a  portfolio  of  portraits 
of  several  distinguished  men,  sketched  by 
him  ;  and  one  among  them  was  a  portrait 
of  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Masaniello.* 

In  his  eight-and-tw’entieth  year  Spinoza 
left  his  natal  city  of  Amsterdam,  and  re¬ 
solving  to  devote  his  life  to  study,  retired 
to  Rhynsburg,  near  Leyden,  where,  still 
pursuing  his  trade  as  a  glass  polisher,  he 
devoted  every  spare  hour  to  philosophy. 
The  fruits  of  his  solitude  were  the  “  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes,” 
with  an  appendix,  in  w'hich  he  first  disclos¬ 
ed  the  principal  points  of  his  own  system. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  work.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensi¬ 
ble  account  of  Des  Cartes  we  have  ever  met 
with  ;  and  the  appendix  is  curious,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  germs  of  the  “  Ethica.”  It  made 
a  profound  sensation ;  and  w'hen,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  removed  to  Woorburg,  a 
small  village  near  the  Hague,  his  reputation 
attracted  him  a  great  concourse  of  visitors. 
Many  enmities  were  excited  amongst  the 
disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  by  the  exposition 
of  the  weak  points  of  their  master’s  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  Spinoza  had  to  suffer  their  rude 
attacks  inconsequence  ; — but  the  attention 
of  all  thinking  men  was  fixed  upon  him, 
and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  his  work 
won  him  their  admiration.  So  many  new 
friendships  did  he  form,  that  he  at  last 
yielded  to  the  numerous  solicitations  that 
he  should  come  and  live  entirely  at  the 
Hague.  It  was  not  the  learned  alone  who 
sought  his  friendship — men  of  rank  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  were  also  numbered  amongst 

♦  “  Vo»  ennemis  n’ont  pas  manque  de  dire  quo 
vous  pr^tendiez  par  la  montret  quo  vous  feriez  en 
peu  de  temps  dans  la  Chretiente  le  remuemenage 
que  Mazaniello  avail  fait  a  Naples  en  quiiize 
jours.” — Rencontre  de  Bayle  avec  Spinoza  dans 
I  autre  nionde.  Cologne,  1711. 
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them,  or  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
celebratedJan  de  Witt,  who  loved  Spinoza, 
and  profited  by  his  advice  in  many  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  great  Conde  also,  during  the 
invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French,  sent  to 
desire  Spinoza  to  come  and  see  him.  The 
philosopher  obeyed,  but  the  prince  was 
prevented  keeping  his  appointment — to  his 
loss.  This  journey  was  very  near  proving 
fatal  to  Spinoza.  The  populace  having 
learned  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  enemy,  began  to  suspect  him  of 
being  a  spy.  His  landlord,  alarmed  at  these 
reports,  warned  him  of  them  ;  he  feared, 
he  said,  that  the  populace  would  attack  the 
house.  “  Fear  nothing,”  replied  Spinoza, 
calmly.  “It  is  easy  for  me  to  justify  my¬ 
self,  and  there  are  persons  enough  who 
know  the  object  of  my  journey  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  people  as¬ 
semble  before  your  door,  I  will  go  out  and 
meet  them,  even  though  I  should  share  the 
fate  of  De  Witt.”  The  same  calm  courage 
which  made  him  proclaim  the  truth,  now 
made  him  ready  to  confront  the  infuriated 
populace.  Fortunately  all  passed  oflT  in 
peace,  and  he  vvas  left  to  his  studies.  Karl 
LudwisTi  anxious  to  secure  so  illustrious  a 

O'  ^ 

thinker,  offered  him  the  vacant  chair  of 
phil  osophy  at  Heidelberg,  which,  however, 
Spinoza  could  not  accept,  conscious  that 
the  philosophy  he  would  teach  was  too 
closely  allied  to  theology,  not  to  trench  on 
its  dogmas  ;  and  the  Elector  had  expressly 
stipulated  that  he  should  teach  nothing 
which  could  prejudice  the  established  re¬ 
ligion.  He  therefore  begged  to  decline  it, 
as  his  public  duties  would  interfere  with 
his  private  meditations.  Yet  it  was  both  a 
lucrative  and  honorable  post  he  refused ; 
but  a  philosophical  contempt  for  worldly 
honors  was  amongst  his  characteristics. 

It  is  invigorating  to  contemplate  Spino¬ 
za's  life.  Dependent  on  his  own  manual 
exertions  for  his  daily  bread,  limited  in  his 
wants,  and  declining  all  pecuniary  assist¬ 
ance  so  liberally  offered  by  his  friends,  he 
was  always  at  ease,  cheerful,  and  occupied. 
There  is  an  heroic  firmness  traceable  in 
every  act  of  his  life,  worthy  of  our  medi¬ 
tation  ;  there  is  a  perpetual  sense  of  man's 
independence,  worthy  all  imitation.  He 
refuses  to  accept  the  belief  of  another  man 
— he  will  believe  for  himself ;  he  sees 
mysteries  around  him — awful,  inexplica¬ 
ble — but  he  will  accept  of  no  man's  ex¬ 
planation.  God  has  given  him  a  soul,  and 
with  that  he  will  solve  the  problem  ;  or  re¬ 
main  without  a  solution.  Thus  he  leaves 
the  synagogue ;  thus  also  he  leaves  Des 
Cartes  j  thus  he  thinks  for  himself.  So  in 


a  far  subordinate  sphere  he  will  assert  his 
independence.  Having  but  the  most  mis¬ 
erable  pittance,  and  with  the  purses  of  his 
friends  open  to  him,  he  preferred  limiting 
his  desires,  to  accepting  their  bounties. 
He  preferred  working,  and  gaining  his  own 
subsistence,  so  long  as  it  was  to  be  gained. 
This  was  no  crotchet  of  his  ;  neither  was  it 
ignoble  calculation.  The  friends  were  sin¬ 
cere,  their  offers  were  sincere ;  he  knew  it, 
but  thanked  them,  and  declined.  The  heri¬ 
tage,  which  on  his  father’s  death  fell  to  his 
lot,  he  resigned  to  his  sisters.  The  large  pro¬ 
perty  which  his  friend  Simon  de  Vries  had 
announced  his  intention  of  leaving  him,  he 
would  not  consent  to  accept ;  but  made 
Simon  alter  his  will  in  favor  of  his  brother 
De  Vries,  at  Schiedam.  The  pension  offered 
him,  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next  work  to 
Louis  XIV.,  he  refused,  “having  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  dedicating  any  thing  to  that  mon¬ 
arch.”  He  was  indebted  to  no  one  but  to 
God  ;  who  had  given  him  talents,  and  ener¬ 
gy  to  make  those  talents  available,  not  to 
let  them  and  him  rot  in  idleness,  or  in 
ignoble  dependence,  while  all  the  world 
had  to  toil  !* 

Yet  it  was  hard,  griping  poverty  that  he 
endured.  On  looking  over  his  papers,  after 
his  death,  they  found  accounts  of  his  ex¬ 
penditure.  One  day  he  eat  nothing  but  a 
soupe  au  lait^  with  a  little  butter,  which 
cost  about  three  halfpence,  and  a  pot  of 
beer,  which  cost  three  farthings  more. 
Another  day  he  lived  on  a  basin  of  gruel, 
with  some  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost 
him  twopence  halfpenny  ;  and,  says  the 
pastor  Colerus,  “Quoiqu'on  I'invitat  sou- 
vent  a  manger,  il  aimait  pourtant  mieux 
vivre  de  ce  qu'  il  avait  chez  lui,  quelque 
peu  que  ce  fit,  que  de  se  trouver  a  une 
bonne  table  aux  depens  d’un  autre.”  This 
was  the  man  who  was,  by  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  branded  with  the  names  of  Atheist 
and  Epicurean ;  and  who  has  borne  these 
names  for  ever  after  through  all  Europe, 
excepting  only  Germany.  While  on  the 
one  hand  no  man  was  perhaps  ever  more 
filled  with  religion  (so  that  Novalis  could 
call  him  a  God-intoxicated  man),  on  the 
other  hand  his  Epicureanism,  at  twopence 
halfpenny  sterling  per  diem,  stands  a  legi¬ 
ble  charge  against  him. 

•  It  was  in  a  man’s  own  energy  that  he  saw  the 
germ  of  worth  and  greamess.  and  wisely  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  patronage  in  this  noteworthy  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  Governments  should  never  found  acade¬ 
mies,  for  they  serve  more  to  oppress  than  to  encour- 
age  genius.  The  unique  method  of  making  the 
arts  and  sciences  flourish,  is  to  allow  every  indivi¬ 
dual  to  teach  what  he  thinks,  at  his  own  risk  and 
peril.”— Tract.  PolU.,  c.  8,  ^  49. 
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The  publication  of  his  “  Tractatus  The- 
ologico-Polilicus,”  was  an  event  of  some 
importance,  both  in  the  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy  and  of  Spinoza.  The  state  of  men’s 
minds,  at  that  period,  was  not  favorable  to 
the  reception  of  any  great  philosophical 
system  ;  and  Spinoza  found  himself  obliged 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  future  doctrines, 
by  examining  the  nature  of  that  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  power  which  could  excite  at  will  such 
violent  perturbation  in  the  state  ;  and  by 
examining  also  the  found.ations  on  which 
that  power  reposed.  This  great  question 
still  agitates  mankind  ;  and  it  is  as  curious 
as  instructive  to  observe  that  the  late  ortho¬ 
dox  and  estimable  Dr.  Arnold  taught  a  doc¬ 
trine  precisely  similar  to  that  taught  by  the 
reviled  and  persecuted  Spinoza.* 

Times  were  troubled.  Holland  was  re¬ 
posing  on  her  laurels,  won  in  the  long  and 
desperate  struggle  against  Spain.  Having 
freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  had, 
one  would  fancy,  little  now  to  do  but  to 
complete  her  canals,  extend  her  commerce, 
and  enjoy  her  peace.  But,  oh,  the  glorious 
contradictions  in  human  history!  This 
land  of  political  freedom — this  ark  of  re¬ 
fuge  for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations — the 
republic  whose  banner  was  freedom,  and  in 
whose  cities  European  freethinkers  pub¬ 
lished  their  works — was  itself  disturbed 
ty  theological  faction.  The  persecuted 
Jews  might  flock  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
— the  synagogue  might  rear  itself  beside 
the  church — the  Protestants  of  France  and 
Belgium  were  welcomed  as  brothers  and 
citizens  ;  but  arrived  there,  the  fugitives 
might  witness,  even  there,  the  implacable 
w'ar  of  party.  Toleration  was  afforded  to 
political  freethinking,  and  to  the  diversities 
of  religion  ;  but,  within  the  pale  of  the 
state-religion,  malice  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness  were  daily  witnessed.  There  the 
Gomarists  and  Arminians  disputed  con¬ 
cerning  the  infallibility  of  their  doctrines, 
and  cloaked  their  political  ambition  under 
evangelical  protestations.! 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  “Tractatus.”  Spinoza, 
seeing  the  deplorable  dissensions  of  the 
theologians,  endeavored  to  make  evident 
the  necessity  of  a  state  religion,  which, 
without  absolutely  imposing  or  interfering 
w’ith  private  creeds,  should  regulate  all 
outward  observances.  Because  as  it  is  the 
office  of  the  state  to  watch  over  all  that 
concerns  the  common  welfare,  so  should  it 
watch  over  the  church,  and  direct  it  ac- 

♦  Compare  Arnold.  “  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  ”  Appendix  to  the  first  Lecture. 

t  Saintes.  “  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  Spinoza.” — P.  03. 


cording  to  the  general  wish.  But  two  things 
perfectly  distinct  must  not  here  be  con¬ 
founded,  viz.,  liberty  of  observance  and 
liberty  of  thought.  '1  he  latter  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  all  civil  power  ;  but  the  former  must 
be  subject  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Although  this  portion  of  the  “  Tractatus”. 
could  not  have  met  with  general  approba¬ 
tion,  yet  it  would  scarcely  have  raised 
violent  dissensions,  had  Spinoza  confined 
himself  to  such  speculation  ;  but,  antici¬ 
pating  the  rationalism  of  modern  Germans, 
he  undertook  a  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and 
attacked  the  institution  of  priesthood  as 
injurious  to  the  general  welfare.  The  con¬ 
sequences  were  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  :  the  book  was  at  once  condemned, 
and  forbidden  to  be  received  in  almost 
every  country.  This,  as  usual,  only  gave 
a  greater  stimulus  to  curiosity,  and  the 
sensation  the  work  produced  may  be  judg¬ 
ed  of  by  the  quantity  of  “  refutations”  which 
appeared.  Many  were  the  artifices  used 
to  introduce  it  into  the  various  countries. 
An  edition  was  published  at  Leyden,  under 
this  title,  “Dan.  HensiiOperum  Historico- 
rum,  collectio  prima.  Edit.  II.,  priori  edi- 
tione  inulto  emendatior  et  auctior  ;  acce- 
dunt  quffidam  hactenus  inedita.”  This  was 
reprinted  at  Amsterdam  as  “Henriquez  de 
Villacorta.  M.  Dr.  acubiculo  Philippi  IV., 
Caroli  II.,  archiatri  Opera  chirugica  omnia, 
sub  auspiciis  potentissimi  Hispaniarum 
regis.”  This  absurd  title  was  adopted  to 
pass  it  into  Spain.  Another  edition  in 
French,  called  “La  Clef  du  Sanctuaire,” 
was  published  at  Leyden  in  1678,  and  in 
Amsterdam  as  “  Traite  des  Ceremonies  des 
Juif?,”  and  again  as  “  Reflexions  curieuses 
d’un  esprit  desinterresse.” 

Spinoza’s  devotion  to  study,  with  its  con¬ 
current  abstemiousness  and  want  of  exer¬ 
cise,  soon  undermined  his  constitution  ; 
but  he  never  complained.  He  suffered 
that,  as  he  had  suffered  every  thing  else — 
in  silence.  Once  only  a  hint  escapes  him. 
“  If  my  life  be  continued,”  he  writes  to  a 
friend  respecting  a  promise  to  explain  cer¬ 
tain  matters.  No  plaint — no  regret — mere¬ 
ly  a  condition  put  upon  a  promise.  He 
was  a  calm,  brave  man  ;  he  could  confront 
disease  and  death,  as  he  had  confronted 
poverty  and  persecution.  Bravery  of  the 
highest  kind  distinguished  him  through 
life,  and  was  not  likely  to  fail  him  on  the 
quitting  it  ;  and  yet  beneath  that  calm,  cold 
stoicism,  there  was  a  childlike  gayety 
springing  from  a  warm  and  sympathizing 
heart.  His  character  was  made  up  of 
generous  simplicity  and  heroic  forbearance. 
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He  could  spare  somewhat  from  even  his 
scanty  pittance  to  relieve  the  wretched. 

He  taught  the  learned  world  the  doctrines 
he  had  elaborated  with  endless  toil ;  but  he 
taught  children  to  be  regular  in  their  at¬ 
tendance  on  divine  service.  He  would 
question  his  host  and  hostess,  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  church,  respecting  the  sermon 
they  had  heard,  and  the  benefit  they  had 
derived.  He  had  no  unwise  proselytisrn 
which  would  destroy  convictions  in  minds 
unfitted  to  receive  others.  One  day  his 
hostess  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  she 
could  be  saved  by  her  religion.  He 
answered,  “  Vour  religion  is  a  good  one — 
you  ought  not  to  seek  another,  nor  doubt 
that  yours  will  procure  your  salvation, 
provided  you  add  to  your  piety  the  tranquil 
virtues  of  domestic  life.”  Words  full  of 
wisdom,  springing  from  an  affectionate  and 
experienced  mind. 

So  lived  the  Jew,  Spinoza.  So  he  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  nature,  and  assisted  the 
development  in  others.  Given  up  to 
philosophy,  he  found  in  it  “  its  own  exceed¬ 
ing  great  reward.”  His  only  relaxations 
were  his  pipe,  receiving  visitors,  chatting 
to  the  people  of  his  house,  and  watching 
spiders  fight.  This  last  amusement  would 
make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with 
laughter. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1677 
found  him  near  his  end.  The  phthisis,  which 
he  had  suffered  from  for  twenty  years,  now 
alarmingly  increased.  On  Sunday,  the ‘2‘Jnd 
February,  he  insisted  on  his  kind  host  and 
hostess  leaving  him,  and  attending  divine 
service,  as  he  would  not  permit  his  illness 
to  obstruct  their  devotions.  They  obeyed. 

On  their  return  he  talked  with  them  about 
the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth  with  a  good 
appetite.  After  dinner  his  friends  returned 
to  church,  leaving  the  physician  with  him. 

When  they  came  home  they  learnt,  with 
sorrow  and  surprise,  that  he  had  expired 
about  three  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician,  who  seized  what  money  there 
was  on  the  table,  together  with  a  silver- 
handled  knife,  and  left  the  body  without 
further  care.  So  died,  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
in  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  Benedict  Spinoza.  “  Offer  up  with 
me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy 
but  repudiated  Spinoza  !”  exclaims  thepious 
Schleiermacher.  “The  great  spirit  of  the 
world  penetrated  him;  the  Infinite  was  bis 
beginning  and  his  end  ;  the  universe  his 
only  and  eternal  love.  He  was  filled  with 
religion  and  religious  feeling ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  he  stands  alone,  unapproach¬ 
able  :  the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated 


above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents, 
and  without  even  citizenship.”* 

The  purely  metaphysical  portion  of  his 
system  had  few  adherents  until  the  modern 
German  speculators  proclaimed  his  great- 
?ess;  but  since  Jacobi,  Lessing,  Herder, 
and  Goethe,  there  has  been  no  Leipsig  fair 
that  has  not  shown  its  essay  for  or  against 
Spinoza :  and  three  or  four  translations 
of  his  works  already  exist.  In  France  he 
has  also  lately  attracted  some  attention,  and 
from  infiuential  quarters.  In  England  a 
few  solitary  students  have  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  excellence  ;  but  the  regular 
professors,  such  as  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown, 
Mackintosh,  Mill,  &:c.,  make  no  pretension 
to  an  acquaintance  with  him.  Yet  there 
are  few  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
more  worthy  of  a  serious  consideration. 

The  two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  will  not  occupy  us  long  ;  they  are 
the  last  results  of  French  and  German  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  subject  which  have  come 
to  hand.  T\\e  Histoire  de  la  VieetdesOu- 
vrages  de  Spinoza^  by  Amand  Saintes,  is  a 
pleasant  and  useful  book  to  those  who  have 
no  other  on  the  subject,  and  are  too  idle  to 
study  the  original.  He  is  evidently  a  young 
man,  and  an  earnest  one.  The  work  is  a 
labor  of  love,  and  has  cost  him  some  trouble, 
though  not  all  that  his  lavish  display  would 
imply  :  but  the  grasp  of  his  mind  is  feeble  ; 
his  vision  dull;  and  the  criticisms  and  re¬ 
marks  mostly  puerile  ;  which  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  insupportable.  With  all  its  faults 
the  work  is  pleasant  and  useful,  in  default 
of  others.  The  author  has  collected  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
has  somewhat  diffusely  arranged,  and  has 
attempted  to  trace  Spinoza’s  doctrines 
through  French  and  German  philosophy ; 
in  this  latter  portion  he  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  on  the  whole,  to  those  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  subject,  the  work  will 
bring  much  ;  to  those  already  instructed, 
little. 

The  German  translation  by  Auerbach  is  a 
valuable  work.  It  also  is  a  labor  of  love, 
and  has  not  been  attempted  without  due  pre¬ 
paration.  The  “  Life”  which  precedes  it  is 
the  most  complete  yet  published  ;  and  to  it 
M.  Saintes  is  mostly  indebted  for  his  “  Me¬ 
moir.”  As  a  translation  it  is  not  unex¬ 
ceptionable  ;  but  considering  the  difficulty 
of  such  a  work,  and  the  general  ability  of 
the  present,  a  few  oversights  may  be  par¬ 
doned.  Having  thus  cleared  our  critical 
consciences,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  general  obligation  to  these 

*  Schleiermacher :  “  Rede  iiber  die  Religion,”  p.  47. 
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two  works,  as  well  as  to  Colerus  and  Bou- 
lainvillers,  for  the  biographic  materials  with 
which  we  have  constructed  our  feeble  im¬ 
age  of  Spinoza,  and  his  ways  of  life  ;  and 
we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  second  and  more 
important  portion  of  our  task,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  set  before  the  reader  some  faint  out¬ 
line  of  the  result  and  spirit  of  the  “  Ethics” 
of  this  wonderful  man. 

To  understand  Spinoza  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  understand*  his  master,  Des 
Cartes;  it  is  not  only  indispensable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  should  give  a  brief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  but 
it  will  also  be  the  shortest  and  readiest  in¬ 
troduction  to  our  exposition.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  Bacon,  in  England,  did 
Des  Cartes,  in  Holland,  commence  a  reform 
in  philosophy.  Both  were  disgusted  with 
the  vain  sciences  and  verbal  subtleties 
which  then  infested  the  learned  world ;  both 
were  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
were  pursuing  a  wrong  method  ;  and  both 
set  themselves  to  the  introduction  oT  a  new 
one.  How  Bacon  attempted  this  the  world 
knows.  How  did  Des  Cartes  attempt  it  1 

The  Reformation  (which  was  the  vehe¬ 
ment  protest  of  mankind  that  Authority 
was  no  longer  the  grounds  of  belief,  but 
that  Reason  alone  could  claim  that  title)  had 
stirred  all  minds  tonew  and  vigorousaction ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  is  the 
most  striking  product  of  the  newly-enfran¬ 
chised  Reason.  Dissatisfied  both  with  the 
skepticism  and  the  dogmatism  he  sawaround 
him;  unable  to  find  firm  ground  in  any  of 
the  p’*evalent  systems ;  distracted  by  doubts 
of  every  thing  high  and  low,  holy  or  trivial ; 
mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  seeing  that  his  own  senses 
often  deceived  him,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tabula  rasa^  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge. 
He  resolved  to  examine  the  pretensions  of 
every  conclusion,  and  to  believe  nothing 
but  upon  the  clear  evidence  of  his  reason. 
He  began  by  universal  doubt.  He  not  only 
cleared  his  mind  of  all  its  previous  stock 
of  opinions,  but  pushed  his  doubts  to  the 
very  verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he 
stopped  ;  there  in  Self — in  his  own  Con¬ 
sciousness — he  found  an  irresistible  fact, 
an  irreversible  certainty.  He  could  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  and 
treat  it  as  a  phantasm;  he  could  doubt  the 
existence  of  God,  and  treat  it  as  a  super¬ 
stition  ;  but  of  the  exigence  of  his  think¬ 
ing,  doubting  mind,  no  doubt  was  possible. 
He,  the  doubter,  existed,  if  nothing  else 
existed.  Hence  his  world-famous  CogiVo, 
ergo  sum:  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 
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J  I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  a 
truth;  no  sophism  can  confuse  this  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  possible  knowledge.  This  is  a 
certainty,  if  there  be  none  other ;  this  is 
the  starting  point  and  basis  of  all  science. 
But  whence  this  certainty  1 — from  conscious¬ 
ness.  Consciousness,  then,  is  the  basis  of 
all  truth  :  there  is  none  other  possible.  In¬ 
terrogate  Consciousness,  and  its  clear  re- 
j  plies  will  be  Science.  On  examining  my 
Consciousness  with  this  view,  I  find  that  not 
only  do  I  exist,  but  that  I  am  miserably 
finite  and  imperfect.  By  my  finitude,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  conscious  of  not  being  the  All ; 
by  my  imperfection,  of  rny  not  being  the 
Best.  Yet  an  infinite  and  perfect  Being 
must  exist,  for  infinity  and  perfection  are 
impliedos  co-relations  to  my  ideas  o(  finitude 
and  perfection.  The  Infinite  and  Perfect 
can  be  none  other  than  God.  God  there¬ 
fore  exists;  his  existence  is  clearly  pro¬ 
claimed  in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  no 
more  be  a  matter  of  doubt  than  can  my  own 
existence. 

God,  being  perfect,  cannot  deceive  us  ;  it 
is  we  who  deceive  ourselves,  by  taking 
vague  and  confused  ideas  for  clear  and  true 
ones.  To  guide  us  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
these  four  rules  are  indispensable  : 

1.  Never  to  accept  any  thing  as  true  but 
what  is  evidently  so  ;  to  admit  nothing  into 
the  mind  but  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
presents  itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  it, — (Independence  of  au¬ 
thority.) 

2.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many 
separate  questions  as  possible ;  that  each 
part  being  more  easily  conceived,  the  whole 
may  become  more  intelligible, — (Analysis.) 

3.  To  conduct  the  examination  with 
order,  beginning  by  that  of  objects  the  most 
simple  and  therefore  the  easiest  to  be 
known,  and  ascending  little  by  little  up  to 
knowledge  of  the  most  complex, — (Syn¬ 
thesis.) 

•  4.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and 
such  circumspections,  as  to  be  confident 
that  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 

Thus  did  Des  Cartes,  from  the  ground  of 
consciousness,  reconstruct  the  belief  in  his 
own  existence,  and  in  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great  scheme, 
and  in  his  day  an  important  one.  Amidst 
the  chaos  of  opinions  a  ground  of  certainty 
was  needed  ;  Des  Cartes  found  one  in  Con¬ 
sciousness.  Amidst  the  universal  preten¬ 
sions  and  ui-iversal  barrenness  of  philoso¬ 
phy  a  Method  was  needed  :  Des  Cartes  at¬ 
tempted  one.  A  Method  is  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  science  ;  it  is  only  by  Method 
that  science  is  possible  ;  it  seeks  to  estab- 
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ish  the  logical  perfection  of  all  the  mind 
tlready  knows,  leading  thereby  to  all  at* 
iainable  knowledge.  The  mind  can  never 
penetrate  causes ;  there  are  facts  forever 
placed  beyond  its  conception  ;  its  boun¬ 
daries  are  hxed,  and  fixed  by  its  own  nature. 
But  within  the  limits  of  its  power,  a  logical 
perfection  is  possible — is  necessary.  No 
one  doubts  for  an  instant,  that  as  we  know 
many  facts,  and  yet  by  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them  to  their  special  laws,  and  those 
special  laws  to  more  general  laws,  these 
facts  are  merely  facts  to  us,  and  not  science; 
so  also  have  we  many  ideas  which  are  isola¬ 
ted  and  barren  from  want  of  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  from  want  of  proper  co-ordina¬ 
tion  to  other  ideas  ;  and  could  these  ideas 
once  attain  their  logical  perfection  (i.  e., 
complete  precision,  and  established  relation 
amongst  each  other),  all  knowledge  would 
then  be  but  a  matter  of  regular  development 
of  one  method  ;  precisely,  as  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world,  when  once  all  the  laws  were  dis¬ 
covered,  the  task  of  reducing  every  fact, 
new  or  old,  under  its  separate  law,  would 
be  the  sole  aim  of  philosophy. 

This  Des  Cartes  attempted,  and  the  rules 
he  laid  down  for  that  purpose  are  admirable, 
though  more  easily  prescribed  than  follow¬ 
ed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bacon's 
rules. 

Let  us  remark,  however,  that  the  Method 
of  Bacon,  though  not  without  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  in  its  language  to  that  of  Des 
Cartes,  is  radically  opposed  to  it  in  spirit. 
As  the  latter  adopted  the  d  priori  road,  and 
started  from  generals  to  descend  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  so  Bacon  reversely  adopted  the  d 
posteriori^  and  started  from  particulars  to 
ascend  gradually,  and  not  per  saltum^  to 
generals.  This  opposition  is  not  more 
visible  in  their  writings  than  in  their  ten¬ 
dencies  and  results.  From  Des  Cartes 
sprang  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  De  la  Forge, 
Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Wolff,  Kant,  Hegel,  &c. : 
from  Bacon  the  whole  school  of  scientific 
men,  the  materialists,  Scotch  physiologists, 
and  political  economists.  Plain  as  these 
tendencies  are — plain  as  are  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  two  Methods,  there  have  not 
been  men  wanting  to  confound  them.  Thus 
M.  Victor  Cousin,  who  has  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
says — 

‘‘  Voyons  maintenant  ce  qu’a  fait  notre  Des 
Cartes.  II  a  precisernent  etabli  en  France  la 
m^me  methode  que  I’Angleterre  a  voulu  at- 
tribuer  exclusivement  Ji  Bacon  ;  et  il  I’a  etablie 
avec  moins  de  grandeur  d’imagination  dans  le  j 
style,  mais  avec  la  superiorite  de  precision  qui  j 
caracterisera  toujours  celui  qui  ne  se  conlente  I 


pas  de  tracer  les  regies,  mais  qui  les  met  lui 
mfime  en  pratique  et  donne  I’exemple  avec  le 
precepte.”* 

M.  Cousin  then  quotes  the  four  rules 
given  above  as  constituting  the  Method  of 
Des  Cartes,  .which,  he  says,  is  precisely 
that  of  Bacon.  In  this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
he  has  been  led  away  by  analogies,  and 
cheated  himself  with  verbal  resemblances. 
Had  the  language  been  verbatim  the  same 
in  both  authors,  we  should  still  have  point¬ 
ed  to  their  works  in  confutation  ;  and  we 
cannot  conceive  how  M.  Cousin  should  not 
have  seen  the  essential  difference  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  required  by  the  two 
thinkers :  Des  Cartes  demanding  no  more 
than  a  clear  conception ;  and  Bacon  de¬ 
manding  a  patient  induction  from  carefully 
ascertained  phenomena.  This  distinction 
will  be  more  fully  manifested  in  Spinoza. 
M.  Cousin  overlooked  Bacon's  constant 
and  energetic  denouncement  of  ontology 
I  as  producing  nothing  but  “  cobwebs  of 
i  learning,  admirable  indeed  for  the  fineness 
of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or 
profit while  with  Des  Cartes  ontology 
w'as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all  science. 
Yet  M.  Cousin  subsequently  says,  Bacon 
et  Des  Cartes  sont  comme  les  deux  p6les 
opposes  du  xvii.  siecle :  leur  rapport,  leur 
point  de  reunion  est  dans  la  methode  qui  leur 
est  communed  M.  Cousin  thinks  that  be¬ 
cause  both  recommend  Caution,  Analysis, 
and  Synthesis,  that  therefore  their  method 
must  be  the  same,  though  directed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  ;  a  misconception,  we  think, 
of  the  very  nature  of  Method,  which  is  not 
an  instrument  (like  the  hand)  that  can  be 
applied  to  all  matters  indifferently,  but  a 
path  of  transit,^  leading  only  to  one  end, 
and  from  which  to  wander  is  to  fall  into 
error.  There  are  many  roads,  but  there  is 
only  one  leading  to  the  truth. 

We  have  noticed  this  point  because  we 
regret  to  see  a  want  of  just  appreciation  of 
Bacon  still  prevalent,  in  spite  of  the  vague 
and  extravagant  eulogies  poured  forth  from 
time  to  time  on  this  our  greatest  thinker. 
It  was  his  merit  to  have  built  no  system- 
Convinced  that  systems  were  anticipations 
of  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  inquiry, 
and'seeing  that  the  one  thing  then  needful 
was  a  Method  by  which  the  inquirer  should 
be  led  to  the  truth,  he  directed  his  vast  in¬ 
tellect  to  the  development  of  one  which 
succeeding  generations  have  been  guided 
by.  He  did  not  promulgate  a  science,  but 

*  “  Cours  de  Phil.,”  tome  ii  le^on  3. 

t  as  Coleridj^e  points  out,  means,  both 

etymologically  and  philosophically,  a  path  of 
transit. 
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the  conditions  of  all  science.  His  own  con¬ 
tributions  to  science  were  insignificant ; 
his  knowledge  on  many  points  was  inaccu¬ 
rate  ;  his  application  of  liis  own  precepts 
was  imperfect  ;  but  his  perception  of  the 
connexion  and  condition  of  all  sciences, 
was  such  as  even  at  the  present  day  to  fill 
the  mind  with  astonishment. 

A  celebrated  writer  in  the  “Edinburgh 
Review,”  in  an  article  on  Bacon  which  ex¬ 
cited  some  attention,  has  pronounced  the 
aim  and  scope  of  his  writings  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  ancient  philosophy  by  being 
useful^ — “  his  aim  was  to  supply  our  vulgar 
wants.”  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  neither 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Bacon, 
nor  the  aim  of  any  science,  except  in  a 
very  subordinate  degree.  The  art  of  navi¬ 
gation  is  unquestionably  useful,  and  is  a 
product  of  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  but 
neither  that,  nor  any  other  use  to  which 
astronomy  may  be  applied,  was  the  aim  of 
astronomers.  There  are  higher  wants  than 
our  “  vulgar”  ones  ;  there  are  other  motives 
than  utilitarian  ones  ;  there  are  other  crav- 
ings  than  those  of  the  senses :  and  these 
are  the  cravings  of  the  intellect.  Science 
owes  its  origin  to  the  appetite  for  intel¬ 
lectual  food  ;  and  to  satisfy  that  appetite 
it  is  still  pursued.  Other  uses  flow  from 
it,  but  do  not  thereby  constitute  its  aim. 
Health  results  from  exercise,  but  enjoyment 
is  the  motive  ;  and  the  nerves  stimulate  to 
that  enjoyment,  as  the  mind  stimulates  the 
philosopher  to  seek  truth.* 

Having  characterized  Bacon’s  philosophy 
as  that  of  Utility,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to 
combat  his  claim  to  that  Method  which  the 
world  has  eulogized.  There  could  be  no 
merit,  it  is  said,  in  inventing  such  a  Method, 
because  every  one  always  reasons,  though 
unconsciously,  on  the  strict  principles  of 
induction;  it  was  practised  before  it  was 
known.  We  answer:  is  the  law  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ideas  no  discovery  because  ideas 
were  associated  before  it  was  discovered  1 
We  answer  further:  is  there  no  difference 
between  the  Baconian,  or  complete,  induc¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  the  hasty  unconscious 
reasoner ; — between  seeking  the  conditions 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  accepting  such 
as  spontaneously  ofl'er  ; — between  an  ex- 
perimentum  crusis^  and  data  immediately  at 

♦  L"t  ns  be  just,  however.  The  reviewer,  thougli 
relying  on  Utility  as  Bacon’s  characteristic,  after¬ 
wards  says  that  ancient  (dtilosopliy  concerned  itsell 
with  tlie  impossible,  and  Bacon's  with  the  possible. 
To  this  we  agree  ;  but  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
critic  to  show  how  ancient  philosophy  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  where  the  chasm  between  the  possible 
and  impossible  commences  :  this  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt. 
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hand  1  “  The  mind  has  a  yearning  which 
makes  it  dart  forward  to  generalities  that 
it  may  have  something  to  rest  in  ;  and  after 
a  little  dallying  with  experience  becomes 
weary  of  it  :”*  and  to  correct  this  yearning 
was  Bacon’s  object. 

To  return  from  this,  we  hope  not  unne¬ 
cessary,  digression,  the  reader  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  effect  of  Des  Cartes’  waitings  on 
Spinoza  when  they  fell  into  his  way,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  recalls  the  critical  period  at 
which  Spinoza  first  met  with  them.  He 
was  then  striving  to  solve  for  himself  the 
inexplicable  riddle  of  the  universe.  He 
had  penetrated  deep  into  the  science  of 
the  Cabbala ;  he  had  been  assisted  by  the 
learned  Morteira  ;  but  wise  in  all  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Jew’s,  he  was  still  at  an  immea¬ 
surable  distance  from  the  desired  solution. 
Des  Cartes  captivated  him  no  less  by  the 
boldness  of  his  logic  than  by  the  independ¬ 
ent  nature  of  his  method,  W’hich  sought 
truth  in  the  inner  world  of  man,  and  not  in 
the  outward  w’orld,  nor  in  the  records  of 
authority.  He  studied  with  avidity  ;  but 
he  soon  found  that  there  also  the  riddle  re¬ 
mained  unsolved.  He  found  the  fact  of 
his  own  existence  superfluously  demon¬ 
strated  ;  but  the  far  greater  existence  in 
w'hich  his  ow’n  w’as  included — of  which  the 
great  All  w’as  but  a  varied  manifestation — 
of  this  he  could  find  no  demonstration. 
CogitOj  ergo  sum  is  irresistible,  but  Cogito^ 
ergo  Deus  est  is  no  syllogism.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  to  ov  xa»  to  'iv — the 
one  immutable  Being  on  w'horn  all  things 
depend,  had  still  to  be  discovered. 

Spinoza,  therefore,  leaving  Des  Cartes; 
asked  himself — What  is  the  noumenon 
which  lies  beneath  txW  phenomena  1  We  see 
everyw'here  transformations  perishable  and 
perishing ;  yet  there  must  be  something 
beneath  w'hich  is  imperishable,  immutable  ; 
wdiat  is  it  1  We  see  a  w’ondrous  universe 
peopled  w’ith  wondrous  beings,  yet  none  of 
these  beings  exist  per  se,  but  per  aliud : 
they  are  not  the  authors  of  their  ow^n  ex¬ 
istence  ;  they  do  not  rest  upon  their  owm* 
reality,  but  on  a  greater  reality — on  that 
of  the  TO  iV,  xat  to  ttuv.  What  is  this  re¬ 
ality  1 

This  question,  successively  asked  by 
every  thinker,  and  to  w’hich  philosophy  has 
only  stammered  forth  replies — from  the 
i  “  Water”  of  Thales  to  the  “Absolute”  of 
Hegel — this  question,  Spinoza  thought, 
could  not  be  answ’ered  by  the  idea  of  Per¬ 
fection.  No:  the  great  reality  of  all  ex¬ 
istence  is  Substance.  Not  substance  in  the 

•  Nov.  Org.,  aph.  20. 
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gross  and  popular  sense  of  “  body”  or 
“  nnatter,”  but  that  which  is  substans — 
which  is  standing  under  all  phenomena, 
supporting  and  giving  them  reality.  What 
is  a  phenomenon  1 — an  appearance,  a  thing 
perceived  :  a  state  of  the  perceiving  mind. 
But  what  originates  this  perception — what 
changes  the  mind  from  its  prior  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  state  1  Somethings  external  and  extrin¬ 
sic,  changes  it.  What  is  this  something  1 
What  it  is,  in  itself,  we  can  never  know: 
because  to  know  it  would  bring  it  under 
the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  mind,  i.  e. 
would  constitute  it  a  phenomenon — un¬ 
known,  therefore,  but  not  denied — this  ens 
— this  something,  is  ;  and  this  Kant  calls 
noumenon.  This  Spinoza  calls  Substance. 

All  science,  as  all  existence,  must  start 
from  one  principle,  which  must  be  the 
ground  of  all.  What  is  this  commence¬ 
ment — this  Perfection,  replies  Des 

Cartes.  No,  says  Spinoza,  Perfection  is 
an  attribute  of  something  prior  to  it.  Sub¬ 
stance  is  the  oQ/r]-  Des  Cartes,  in  common 
with  most  philosophers,  had  assumed  a 
duality :  he  had  assumed  a  God  and  a  real 
world  created  by  God.  Substance,  to  him, 
was  by  no  means  the  primal  fact  of  all  ex¬ 
istence  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
that  both  Extension  and  Thought  were 
Substances;  in  other  words,  that  mind  and 
matter  were  distinct  independent  Sub¬ 
stances,  different  in  essence,  and  united 
only  by  God.  Spinoza  affirmed  that  both 
Extension  and  Thought  were  no  more  than 
Attributes  ;  and  by  a  subtle  synthesis  he 
reduced  the  duality  of  Des  Cartes  to  his 
own  all-embracing  unity,  and  thus  arrived 
nt  a  conception  of  the  One. 

The  absolute  Existence — the  Substance 
— (call  it  wffiat  you  will)  is  God.  From 
Him  all  individual  concrete  existences 
arise.  All  that  exists,  exists  in  and  by 
God ;  and  can  only  thus  be  conceived. 
Here,  then,  thought  he,  the  mystery  of  the 
world  begins  to  unfold  itself  to  the  patient 
thinker  ;  he  recognises  God  as  the  fountain 
of  life ;  he  sees  in  the  universe  nothing 
but  the  manifestation  of  God  ;  the  finite 
rests  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infinite;  the 
inconceivable  variety  resolves  itself  into 
unity.  There  is  but  one  reality,  and  that 
is  God. 

Such  was  Spinoza’s  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem  :  upon  this  he  felt  he  could  repose  in 
peace,  and  upon  this  only.  To  live  with 
God — to  know  God  with  perfect  know¬ 
ledge,  was  the  highest  point  of  human  de¬ 
velopment  and  happiness  ;  and  to  this  he 
consecrated  his  life.  Taking  the  words  of 
St.  Paul,  “  In  Him  we  live,  move,  and  have 


our  being,”  as  his  motto,  he  undertook  to 
trace  the  relations  of  the  w^orld  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  those  of  man  to  society.  His 
“Tractacus”  and  “Ethica,”  were  the  great 
results  of  that  endeavor. 

Having  mastered  this  first  principle  of  all 
science,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  it; 
and  very  properly  adopted  the  method  of 
the  mathematicians.  To  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  v'e  are  about  to  lead  our  readers,  and 
only  beg  of  them  a  little  steady  attention 
and  a  little  patient  thought,  convinced  that 
they  will  then  have  little  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  their  way  in  this  abstrusest  of  all  sub¬ 
jects.  We  shall  translate  some  portion  of 
the  “Ethica”  with  the  utmost  care,  because 
we  think  it  every  way  advisable  that  the 
reader  should  have  Spinoza’s  own  mode  of 
statement,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  watch 
his  method  of  deducing  his  conclusions 
from  his  premises.  The  w'ork  opens  with 
eight 

DEFINITIONS. 

I.  By  Cause  of  itself  I  understand  that,  the  es¬ 

sence  of  which  involves  existence ;  or  that, 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  considered 
as  existent.* 

II.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited 

(terminari  potest)  by  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  e.  g.,  body  is  said  to  be  finite 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as 
larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought, 
nor  thought  limit  body. 

III.  By  Substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in 
itself,  and  is  conceived  per  se :  that  is,  the 
conception  of  which  does  not  require  the 
conception  of  any  tiling  else  as  antecedent 
to  it. 

IV.  By  Attribute  I  understand  that  which  the 
mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  Substance. 

V.  By  Modes  I  understand  the  accidents  {affec- 

tiones)  of  Substance ;  or,  that  which  is  in 
something  else,  through  which  also  it  is 
conceived. 

VI.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely 
infinite  ;  i.  e.,  the  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  Attributes,  each  of  which  expresses 
an  infinite  and  eternal  essence. 

Explication.  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but  not 
suo  genere ;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  but 
not  in  s\io  genere^  we  can  deny  infinite  At¬ 
tributes  ;  but  that  which  is  absolutely  in¬ 
finite,  to  its  essence  pertains  every  thing 
which  implies  es.sence,  and  involves  no  ne¬ 
gation. 

VII.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists 
by  the  sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by 

•  This  is  an  important  definition,  as  it  gets  rid  of 
the  verbal  perplexity  hitherto  felt  relative  to  an 
endless  chain  of  causes.”  The  doubter  might  al¬ 
ways  ask  the  cause  of  the  first  cause  in  the  series  ; 
!)ut  here,  by  identifying  cause  and  existence,  Spi¬ 
noza  very  properly  annihilates  the  sophism. 
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itself  alone  is  determined  to  action.  But 
that  is  necessary,  or  rather  constrained, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  another,  and 
acts  according  to  certain  and  determinate 
causes. 

VIII.  By  Eternity  I  understand  Existence  itself, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  conceived  necessarily  to 
follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal 
thing. 

These  are  the  definitions:  they  need  not 
long  be  dwelt  on,  but  must  frequently  be 
recurred  to  hereafter  ;  above  all,  no  objec¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  raised  against  them,  as  un¬ 
usual  or  untrue,  for  they  are  the  meanings 
of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with  Spi¬ 
noza,  and  he  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  does  not  afterwards 
depart  from  this  use,  which  he  is  careful 
not  to  do.  We  now  come  to  the  seven 

AXIOMS. 

I.  Every  thing  which  is,  is  in  itself,  or  in  some 

other  thing. 

II.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through 

another — per  aliud — must  be  conceived 
per  se. 

III.  F  rom  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect 
necessarily  follows ;  and  vice  versa,  if  no 
determinate  cause  be  given  no  effect  can 
follow. 

IV.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  includes  it. 

V.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with 

each  other,  cannot  be  understood  by  means 
of  each  other,  i.  c.,  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the 
other. 

VI.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  original  in 
nature  (idea  vera  debet  cum  svjo  idecUo  con- 
venire.) 

VII.  Whatever  can  be  clearly  conceived  as 
non-existent,  does  not,  in  its  essence  involve 
existence. 

These  axioms  at  once  command  assent, 
if  we  except  the  fourth,  which,  because  it 
is  ambiguous,  has  been  thought  absurd  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  opposite  concep¬ 
tions  now  prevalent  respecting  cause  and 
effect,  prevent  a  real  appreciation  of  this 
axiom.  Mr.  Hallam  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 

It  seems  to  be  in  this  fourth  axiom,  and 
in  the  proposition  grounded  upon  it,  that 
the  fundamental  fallacy  lurks.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  surely 
something  perfectly  different,  from  our 
perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or  indeed  from 
our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all; 
much  less  can  the  contrary  assertion  be 
deemed  axiomatic.”*  There  is  a  want  of 
subtlety  in  this  criticism,  as  well  as  a  want 
of  comprehension  of  Spinoza’s  doctrines ; 
and  we  wonder  it  never  suggested  itself 
that  the  modern  notions  of  cause  and  effect 
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do  not  correspond  with  the  Spinozistic  sys¬ 
tem.  In  the  above  axiom  it  is  not  meant 
that  there  are  no  effects  manifested  to  us 
of  which  we  do  not  also  know  the  causes 
— it  is  not  meant  that  a  man  receiving  a 
blow  in  the  dark  is  not  aware  of  that  blow 
(effect),  though  ignorant  of  the  immediate 
cause.  What  is  meant  is,  that  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  effect 
is  only  to  be  obtained  through  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  cause. 
If  you  would  know  the  effect  in  its  totality 
— in  itself — you  must  know  also  the  cause 
in  its  totality.  This  is  obvious ;  for  what 
is  an  effect  1  An  effect  is  a  cause  realized  j 
it  is  the  natura  naturans  conceived  as  natu- 
ra  naturata.  We  call  the  antecedent,  cause, 
and  the  sequent,  effect,  but  these  are  mere¬ 
ly  relative  conceptions  j  the  sequence  itself 
is  antecedent  to  some  subsequent  change, 
and  the  former  antecedent  was  once  only  a 
sequent  to  its  cause  ;  and  so  on.  Causa¬ 
tion  is  change  ;  when  the  change  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  name  the  result  effect.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  naming.  But  inciting  this 
change,  causing  it  as  we  say,  there  is  some 
power  (cause)  in  nature  ;  to  know  this  ef¬ 
fect,  therefore, — that  is,  not  merely  to  have 
a  relative  conception  of  our  own  condition 
consequent  on  it,  but  to  comprehend  this 
power,  this  reality,  to  penetrate  its  myste¬ 
ry,  to  see  it  in  its  totality, — you  must  know 
what  the  effect  is,  and  how  it  is;  you  must 
know  its  point  of  departure,  and  its  point 
of  destination ;  in  a  word,  you  must  tran¬ 
scend  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  and 
acquire  that  of  noumena.  In  a  popular 
sense  we  are  said  to  know  effects,  but  to  be 
ignorant  of  causes.  Truly,  we  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  both — and  equally  ignorant.  A 
knowledge  of  sequences  we  have,  and  of 
nothing  more.  The  vital  power  determin¬ 
ing  these  sequences  we  name,  but  cannot 
know  ;  we  may  call  it  attraction,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  polarization,  &:c. ;  but,  having 
named,  we  have  not  explained  it. 

This  is  what  Spinoza  implicitly  teaches; 
and  had  Mr.  Hallam  attended  only  to  what 
the  very  next  axiom  proclaims,  viz.,  that 
things  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other,  cannot  be  understood  by  means  of 
each  other,  i.  e.,  the  conception  of  one  not 
involving  the  conception  of  the  other — he 
would  have  understood  Spinoza’s  meaning: 
for,  if  effect  be  different  from  cause,  then 
its  conception  does  not  involve  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  cause  ;  but  if  it  be  the  same  as 
cause,  then  does  the  one  conception  in¬ 
volve  that  of  the  other ;  ergo,  the  more 
complete  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  the 
more  complete  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
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The  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind  when 
studying  Spinoza. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the 

PROPOSITIONS. 

Prop.  I.  Substance  is  prior  in  nature  to  its  acci¬ 
dents. 

Demonstration.  Per  Definitions  3  and  5. 

Prop.  II.  Two  Substances  having  different  At¬ 
tributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other. 

Demonst.  This  follows  from  Def.  3 ;  for  each 
Substance  must  be  conceived  in  itself  and 
through  itself;  in  other  words,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception 
of  the  other. 

Prop.  III.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common,  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

Demonst.  If  they  have  nothing  in  common, 
then  (per  Axiom  5)  they  cannot  be  conceiv¬ 
ed  by  means  of  each  other;  ergo  (per  Ax¬ 
iom  4)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. — Q,.  E.  D. 

Prop.  IV.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are 
distinguished  among  themselves  either 
through  the  diversity  of  their  Attributes, 
or  through  that  of  their  Modes. 

Demonst.  Every  thing  which  is,  is  in  itself  or 
in  some  other  thing  (per  Axiom  1),  that  is 
(per  Def  3  and  5),  there  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  (e.rtra  intellectum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.  There  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  whereby  things  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  amongst  one  another,  except  Sub¬ 
stances,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing,  per 
Def  4*)  their  Attributes  and  Modes. 

Prop.  V.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
two  or  more  Substances  of  the  same  nature, 
or  of  the  same  Attribute. 

Demonst.  If  there  are  many  different  Substances 
they  must  be  distinguished  by  the  diversity 
of  their  Attributes  or  of  their  Modes  (per 
Prop.  4).  If  only  by  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there 
is  nevertheless  only  one  Substance  of  the 
same  Attribute  ;  but  if  by  their  diversity  of 
Modes,  then  Substance  being  prior  in  order 
of  time  to  its  Modes,  it  must  be  considered 
independent  of  them ;  that  is  (per  Def  3 
and  6),  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  another  ;  that  is  (per  Prop.  4),  there 
cannot  be  many  Substances,  but  only  one 
Substance. — Q,.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VI.  One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by 
another  Substance. 

Demonst.  There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with 
the  same  Attributes  (per  Prop.  5) ;  that  is 
(per  Prop.  2),  that  have  any  thing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  other;  and  therefore  (per 
Prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  can¬ 
not  be  created  by  any  thing  else.  For  there 

♦  In  the  original,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  Axiom  4 
is  referred  to  inste.ad  of  Def.  4  ;  and  Auerbach  has 
followed  the  error  in  his  translation.  We  notice  it 
because  the  reference  to  Axiom  4  is  meaningless, 
and  apt  to  puzzle  the  student. 


is  nothing  in  nature  except  Substance  and 
its  modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def  3  and  5)  ; 
now  this  Substance  not  being  produced  by 
another  is  self-caused. 

Corollary  2.  This  proposition  is  more  easily  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  absurdity  of  its  con¬ 
tradiction — for  if  Substance  can  be  produced 
by  any  thing  else,  the  conception  ol  it  would 
depend  on  the  conception  of  the  cause  (per 
Axiom!*),  and  hence  (per  Def.  3)  it  would 
not  be  Substance. 

Prop.  VII.  It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance 
to  exist. 

Demonst.  Substance  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
thing  else  (per  Coroll.  Prop.  6),  and  is 
therefore  the  cause  of  itself;  i.  e.  (per  Def 
1)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  exist¬ 
ence  ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Sub¬ 
stance  to  exist. — Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  VIII.  All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite. 
Demonst.  There  exists  but  one  Substance  of 
the  same  Attribute  ;  and  it  must  either  ex¬ 
ist  as  infinite  or  finite.  But  not  finite,  for 
(per  Def  2)  as  finite  it  must  be  limited  by 
another  Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and 
in  that  case  there  would  be  two  Substances 
of  the  same  Attribute,  which  (per  Prop.  5) 
is  absurd.  Substance,  therefore,  is  infinite. 

-a  E.  D. 

Scholium  I.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  to  all 
who  judge  confusedly  of  things,  and  are 
not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  admit  the  demonstration  of 
Prop.  7,  because  they  do  not  sufficiently 
distinguish  between  the  modifications  of 
Substances,  and  Substances  themselves, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the*  manner  in  which 
things  are  produced.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  commencement  which  they  see 
natural  things  have,  they  attribute  to  Sub- 
'stances ;  for  he  w'ho  knows  not  the  true 
causes  of  things,  confounds  all  things,  and 
feigns  that  trees  talk  like  men;  that  men 
are  formed  from  stones  as  well  as  from 
seeds,  and  that  all  forms  can  be  changed 
into  all  other  forms.  So,  also,  those  who 
confound  the  divine  nature  with  the  human, 
naturally  attribute  human  affections  to 
God,  especially  as  they  are  ignorant  of  how 
these  affections  are  produced  in  the  mind. 
But  if  men  attended  to  the  nature  of  Sub¬ 
stance,  they  would  not  in  the  least  doubt 
Prop.  7 ;  nay,  this  proposition  w’ould  be  an 
axiom  to  all,  and  would  be  numbered  among 
common  notions.  For,  by  Substance  they 
would  understand  that  which  exists  in  it¬ 
self,  and  is  conceived  through  itself ;  i. 
the  knowledge  of  which  does  not  require 
the  knowledge  of  anything  antecedent  to 
it.f  But  by  modification  they  would  un- 

♦  Here  the  potency  and  significance  of  Axiom  4 
begins  to  unfold  itself. 

j  t  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  result  of  Des 
I  Cartes’  philosoiihy,  if  he  would  fully  seize  Spino- 
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der«tand  that  which  is  in  another  thing,  the 
conception  of  which  is  formed  by  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is,  or  to 
which  it  belongs:  we  can  have,  therefore, 
correct  ideas  of  non-existent  modifications, 
because,  although  out  of  the  understanding 
they  have  no  reality,  yet  their  essence  is 
so  comprehended  in  that  of  another,  that 
they  can  be  conceived  through  this  other. 
The  truth  of  Substance  (out  of  the  under¬ 
standing)  lies  nowhere  but  in  itself,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  conceived  per  sc.  If,  therefore, 
any  one  says  that  he  has  a  distinct  and 
clear  idea  of  Substance,  and  yet  doubt 
whether  such  substance  exist,  this  would 
be  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true 
idea,  and  nevertheless  doubts  whether  it 
be  not  false  (as  a  little  attention  sufficiently 
manifests);  or,  if  any  man  afRrms  Sub¬ 
stance  to  be  created,  he  at  the  same  time 
affirms  that  a  true  idea  has  become  false  ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  confessed  that  the 
existence  of  Substance  as  well  as  its  es¬ 
sence  is  an  eternal  truth.  And  hence  we 
must  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  Sub¬ 
stance  possessing  the  same  Attribute,  which 
requires  here  a  fuller  development.  1  note, 
therefore, 

1.  That  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing 
includes  and  expresses  nothing  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  thing  defined.  From  which 
follows, 

2.  That  no  definition  includes  or  ex¬ 
presses  a  distinct  number  of  individuals, 
because  it  expresses  nothing  but  the  nature 
of  the  thing  defined  ;  e.  g.,  the  definition  of 
a  tiiangle  expresses  no  more  than  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  triangle,  and  not  any  fixed  number 
of  triangles. 

3.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  distinct 
cause  for  the  existence  of  every  existing 
thing. 

4.  This  cause,  by  reason  of  which  any 
thing  exists,  must  be  either  contained  in 
the  nature  and  definition  of  the  existing 
thing  (viz.  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to 
exist),  or  else  must  lie  beyond  it — must  be 
something  difi'erent  from  it. 

From  these  positions  it  follows,  that  if  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  exist,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  that  num¬ 
ber  and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number: 
e.  g.,  if  in  the  world  twenty  men  exist 
(whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  I  suppose 
to  exist  at  once,  no  more  having  previously 
existed),  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  show 

za’s  meaning  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes. 
Des  Cartes,  as  we  saw,  could  find  nothing  indubi¬ 
table  but  existence.  Existence  was  the  pritnal  fact 
of  all  science  ;  self-evident  and  indisputable. 
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the  reason  why  twenty  men  exist,  to  point 
to  human  nature  as  the  cause :  but  it  will 
further  be  necessary  to  show  cause  why 
only  twenty  men  exist :  because  (per  note 
3)  a  cause  must  be  given  for  the  existence 
of  every  thing.  This  cause,  however  (per 
notes  2  and  3),  cannot  be  contained  in  hu- 
man  nature  itself,  because  the  true  defini¬ 
tion  of  man  does  not  involve  the  number 
twenty.  Hence  (per  note  4)  the  cause  why 
twenty  men  exist  and  why  each  individual 
exists  must  lie  beyond  each  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  must  we  absolutely  conclude  that 
every  thing,  the  nature  of  which  admits  of 
many  individuals,  must  necessarily  have  an 
external  cause.  As,  therefore,  it  pertains 
to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist,  so  must 
its  definition  include  a  necessary  existence, 
and  consequently  from  its  sole  definition 
we  must  conclude  its  existence.  But,  as 
from  its  definition,  as  already  shown  in 
notes  2  and  3,  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude 
the  existence  of  many  Substances,  ergo,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  only  owe  Substance 
of  the  same  nature  can  exist. 

We  must  here  break  off  in  our  transla¬ 
tion  :  we  have  arrived  at  the  very  heart 
and  pith  of  the  system,  and  have  gone  far 
enough  to  present  the  method  in  all  its 
rigor  before  the  reader  ;  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  positions  subsequently  treated 
will  be  all  that  is  now  necessary. 

There  is  but  one  infinite  Substance,  and 
that  is  God.  Whatever  is,  is  in  God  ;  and 
without  Him,  nothing  can  be  conceived. 
He  is  the  universal  Being  of  which  all 
things  are  the  manifestations.  He  is  the 
sole  Substance  ;  every  thing  else  is  a  Mode  ; 
yet,  without  Substance,  Mode  cannot  exist. 
God,  viewed  under  the  Attributes  of  Infi¬ 
nite  Substance,  is  the  natura  naturans — 
viewed  as  a  manifestation,  as  the  Modes 
under  which  his  Attributes  appear,  he  is 
the  natura  naturata.  He  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  that  immanently,  but  not  tran¬ 
siently.  He  has  two  infinite  Attributes — 
Fxtention  and  Thought.  Extension  is  visi¬ 
ble  Thought ;  and  Thought  is  invisible  Ex¬ 
tension  :  they  are  the  Objective  and  Sub¬ 
jective  of  which  God  is  the  Identity.  Every 
thing  is  a  mode  of  God’s  Attribute  of  Ex¬ 
tension  ;  every  thought^  wish,  or  feeling,  a 
mode  of  his  Attribute  of  Thought.  That 
Extension  and  Thought  are  not  Substances, 
as  Des  Cartes  maintained,  is  obvious  from 
this:  that  they  are  not  conceived  per  se^ 
but  per  aliud.  Something  is  extended : 
what  is  1  Not  the  Extension  itself,  but 
something  prior  to  it,  viz.  Substance. 
Substance  is  uncreated,  but  creates  by  the 
internal  necessity  of  its  nature.  There 
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may  be  many  existing  things,  but  only  one 
existence  ;  many  forms,  but  only  one  Sub¬ 
stance.  God  is  the  idea  immanens^^ — the 
One  and  All. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Spinoza  :  and  now  we  ask  the 
reader,  can  he  reconcile  the  fact  of  this  be¬ 
ing  a  most  religious  philosophy,  with  the 
other  fact  of  its  having^  been  almost  uni- 
versally  branded  with  Atheism  1  Is  this 
intelligible  1  Yes  ;  three  causes  present 
themselves  at  once.  I.  The  readiness  with 
which  that  term  of  obloquy  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  opponents  from  time  immemorial ; 
to  Socrates  as  to  Gottlob  Fichte.  II.  The 
obscurity  of  party  vision,  and  the  rashness 
of  party  judgment.  III.  The  use  of  the 
ambiguous  word  Substance,  whereby  God 
was  confounded  with  the  material  world. 

This  last  point  is  the  most  important, 
and  deserves  attention.  To  say  God  is  the 
infinite  Substance,  does  look,  at  first  sight, 
like  the  grossest  Atheism  of  the  D’Holbach 
school;  but  no  one  could  ever  have  read 
twenty  pages  of  Spinoza,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  this  was  but  a  misunderstanding; 
for  he  expressly  teaches  that  God  is  not 
corporeal,  but  that  body  is  a  Mode  of  Ex¬ 
tension.  No:  God  is  not  the  material  uni¬ 
verse,  but  the  universe  is  one  aspect  of  his 
infinite  Attribute  of  Extension  ;  he  is  the 
identity  of  the  nntura  naturans^  and  the  na- 
tura  naturata*  To  the  same  thought  Aris¬ 
totle  points  :  he  admits  matter,  fiOQq)ii^ 
form,  and  the  synthesis  of  these  two  ovaia. 
With  Spinoza  the  ovaiu  is  God. 

It  is  a  mere  verbal  resemblance,  there¬ 
fore,  this  of  Spinozism  to  Atheism ;  but 
the  history  of  philosophy  shows  too  many 
instances  of  the  errors  of  language  erected 
into  errors  of  fact,  to  astonish  any  reader. 
It  was  our  place  to  point  out  the  error, 
which  we  trust  has  been  done  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  from  Schelling’s  “Philoso- 
phische  Schriften,”  accurately  draws  the 
distinction  between  Pantheism  and  Athe¬ 
ism  : — 

“  God  is  that  which  exists  in  itself  and  is  com¬ 
prehended  from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  is  that 
which  is  necessarily  in  another  and  can  only  be 
comprehended  from  that  other.  Things  there- 
fore  are  not  only  in  degree,  or  through  their 

*  “  Natnra  naturans  et  natnra  naturata  in  iden- 
titate  Deus  est.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
identity  does  not  (as  in  common  usage)  mean  same¬ 
ness,  but  tlie  root  from  which  spring  two  opposite 
stems,  and  in  which  they  have  a  common  life. 
Man,  for  instance,  is  the  identity  of  soul  and  body  ; 
water  is  tlie  identity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Great  mistakes  are  constantly  being  made,  owing 
to  overlooking  this  distinction  of  vulgar  and  philo¬ 
sophical  terms. 


limitations  different  from  God  but  into  genere. 
Whatever  their  relation  to  God  on  other  points, 
they  are  absolutely  divided  from  him  on  this, 
that  lliey  exist  in  another  and  he  is  self-existent 
or  original.  From  this  difference  it  is  manifest 
that  all  individual  finite  things  taken  together 
cannot  constitute  God  ;  since  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  original, 
any  more  than  the  single  points  ot*  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  taken  together  can  constitute  the  circum¬ 
ference,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  necessity  prior 
to  them  in  idea.” 

We  here  conclude  our  exposition  of  Spi¬ 
noza’s  theology — one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  of  the  speculative  faculty 
which  history  has  revealed  to  us.  We 
have  witnessed  the  mathematical  rigor 
with  which  it  is  developed  ;  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  him  step  by  step,  dragged  onwards 
by  his  irresistible  logic  ;  and  yet  the  final 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  the 
system  has  a  logical  but  not  a  vital  truth. 
We  shrink  back  from  the  consequences 
whither  it  so  irresistibly  leads  us  ;  we  gaze 
over  the  abyss  to  the  edge  of  which  we 
have  been  dragged,  and  seeing  nought  but 
chaos  and  despair,  we  refuse  to  build  our 
temples  there.  We  retrace  our  steps  with 
hurried  earnestness,  to  see  if  no  false  route 
has  been  taken ;  w’e  examine  every  one  of  his 
positions,  to  see  if  there  be  not  some  secret 
error,,  parent  of  all  other  errors.  Arrived 
at  the  starting-point,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  found  no  error — that 
each  conclusion  is  but  the  development 
of  antecedent  positions  :  and  yet  the  mind 
refuses  to  accept  the  conclusions. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  inquirer: 
he  sees  a  vast  chain  of  reasoning  carried 
on  with  the  strictest  rigor.  He  has  not 
been  dazzled  by  rhetoric,  nor  confused  by 
illustrations.  There  has  been  no  artful  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  prejudices  or  passions  ;  he  has 
being  treated  as  a  reasoning  being,  and  has 
no  more  been  able  to  doubt  the  positions, 
after  once  understanding  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  than  he  is  able  to  doubt  the 
positions  of  Euclid.  And  yet  we  again  say 
that  the  conclusions  are  repugned,  refused  ; 
they  are  not  the  truth  the  inquirer  has  been 
seeking  ;  they  are  no  expressions  of  the 
thousand-fold  life  whose  enigma  he  has 
been  endeavoring  to  solve. 

Unable,  himself,  to  see  where  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  lies,  he  turns  with  impatience  to 
the  works  of  others,  and  seeks  in  criticisms 
and  refutations  an  outlet  from  his  difficulty. 
But — and  it  is  a  curious  point  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy — he  finds  that  this  bold 
and  extraordinary  thinker  has  never  been 
refuted  by  any  one  meeting  him  on  his  own 
ground.  Men  have  taken  up  separate  pro- 
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positions,  and  having  wrenched  thenn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  system, 
have  easily.shown  them  to  be  quite  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  systems  of  the  refuters.  This 
is  easy  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
quirer  finds  that  the  great  metaphysicians 
of  Germany  adopt  Spinoza^s  fundamental 
positions  ;  differing  with  him  only  on  points 
of  detail  or  of  language.  In  their  works 
the  consequences  do  not  look  so  appalling, 
because  they  are  adorned  with  lofty  names 
and  splendid  eloquence  ;  but  the  difiTerence 
is  only  verbal.  Is  there,  then,  no  alterna¬ 
tive  I  Must  I  accept  Spinoza’s  system,  re¬ 
pugnant  as  it  is  1  Such  is  the  inquirer’s 
perplexity. 

We  will  endeavor  to  lead  him  out  of  it — 
we  will  endeavor  to  point  out  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  of  Spinozism.  In  doing  so, 
we  are  aware  that  a  charge  of  gross  pre¬ 
sumption  would  be  merited  by  us,  did  not  the 
very  nature  of  philosophical  inquiry  imply 
an  infinitely  higher  presumption.  The  hu¬ 
man  reason  that  can  dare  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  may  well  be 
pardoned  any  boldness  in  examining  the 
errors  of  others. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  no  believer 
in  Ontology,*  as  a  possible  science,  can  es¬ 
cape  the  all-embracing  dialectic  of  Spinoza. 
To  him  who  believes  that  the  human  mind 
can  know  noumena^  as  well  as  phenomena — 
who  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  mind  as  not 
merely  the  relative  truth,  but  also  the  per¬ 
fect^  absolute  truth — we  see  nothing,  hu¬ 
manly  speaking,  but  Spinozism  as  a  philo¬ 
sophical  refuge.  For,  observe,  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  knowing  “  things  in 
themselves”  (and  not  simply  their  appear¬ 
ances  to  us),  which  is  the  ontological  as¬ 
sumption,  you  must  also  believe  with  Spi¬ 
noza  that  every  clear  idea  is  the  actual  and 
total  image  of  some  thing  as  it  exists  in  ex¬ 
ternal  nature.  If  you  do  not  believe  that 
your  knowledge  is  absolute^  and  not  simply 
relative^  you  have  no  sort  of  ground  for 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  ontology. 
Spinoza  says — and  every  ontologist  who 
would  be  consequenl  must  also  say  it — that 
the  subjective  idea  is  the  complete  and  actual 
image  of  the  objective  fact;  and  this  not 

♦  For  the  sake  of  precision,  we  are  forced  to  use 
this  somewhat  unusual  word  ;  metaphysics,  though 
originally  employed  in  the  ‘sense  of  ontology,  has 
since  become  indiscriminately  applied  to  many  other 
portions  of  inquiry  :  and  we  have  not  uncommon¬ 
ly  seen  the  ludicrous  title  of  “  Scotch  metaphysics’’ 
applied  to  the  psychology  of  Stewart,  Brown,  &c. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  that  ontology  means  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  being,  as  distinguished  from  phenomena — 
a  discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  apart  from  their 
appearances. 


merely  relative — qua  subject,  but  also  qua 
object. 

Never  was  language  more  explicit  than 
Spinoza’s  on  this  point ;  to  him  it  not  only 
forms  the  basis  of  all  science,  but  he  deems 
it  necessary  specially  to  enforce  it  as  such, 
in  various  passages.  In  the  scholium  to 
Prop,  viii.,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  that  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing 
expresses  the  nature  of  that  thing,  and 
nothing  but  its  nature.  We  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  consistency  of  this:  he  grapples 
boldly  with  the  very  difficulty  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  he  is  endeavoring  to  establish.  It  is 
obvious  that,  to  know  things  which  are  be¬ 
yond  appearances  (<ra  fxsrara  (puffixd),  which 
transcend  the  sphere  of  sense — we  must 
know  them  as  they  are  (ra  (putfixd),  and  not 
as  they  are  under  the  conditions  of  sense. 
Spinoza  at  once  pronounces  that  we  can 
so  know  them.  He  says  :  whatever  I  clearly 
know  is  true  ;  true  not  merely  in  reference 
to  my  conception  of  it,  but  in  reference  to 
the  thing  known.  In  other  words,  the 
mind  is  a  mirror  reflecting  things  as  they 
are.  This  necessary  assumption,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  ontology,  Des  Cartes 
first  distinctly  brought  to  light  as  the  basis 
of  all  inquiry.  Whatever  was  clearly  in 
Consciousness  he  accepted  as  the  truth  : 
“  Hac  igitur  detecta  veritate  simul  etiam 
invenit  omnium  scientiarum  fundamentuin  : 
ac  etiam  omnium  aliarum  veritatem  men- 
suram  ac  regulam  ;  scilicet  quicquid  tarn 
dare  ac  distincte  percipitur  quam  istud 
verum  est.”* 

Now  this  doctrine,  forced  upon  Des  Car¬ 
tes  and  Spinoza,  and  implied  in  the  very 
nature  of  their  inquiries,  seems  to  us  so 
false  as  only  to  require  statement  to  be 
refuted.  It  mistakes  a  relative  truth 
for  an  universal  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt — as  regards  myself — consciousness  is 
the  clear  and  articulate  voice  of  truth  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  therefore,  that — as 
regards  not-self — consciousness  is  a  perfect 
mirror  reflecting  what  is,  as  it  is.  To  sup¬ 
pose  the  mind  such  a  mirror,  is  obviously 
to  take  a  metaphor  for  a  fact.  “  The  hu¬ 
man  understanding,”  as  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  finely  said,  is  like  an  unequal 
mirror  to  rays  of  things,  which.,  mixing  its 
own  nature  with  the  nature  of  things^  distorts 
and  perverts  them''\ 

This  truth,  so  luminously  expressed,  it 
remained  for  after  ages  to  appreciate.  It 
has  now  become  an  universal  axiom,  that 
the  mind  can  never  know  the  essences  of 
things,  but  only  their  appearances — which 

•  Princip.  Phil.,  p.  4.  t  Nov.Org. 
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is  as  much  as  saying  that  the  mind  can 
know  nothing  but  its  own  ideas  ;  and  yet, 
by  a  curious  perversion,  the  subjects  of 
ontological  speculation  are  still  thought 
cognizable,  and  still  occupy  many  a  restless 
mind !  With  subtle  truth  is  the  Greek 
word  for  opinion  the  same  as  appearance 
((5oja) ;  and  the  more  we  meditate  this 
matter,  the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  of 
it.  What  is  perception  \  A  state  of  the 
perceiving  mind — a  change  from  a  previous 
state.  We  are  conscious  of  these  changes, 
and  to  their  exciting  causes  we  give  forms 
and  names;  but  we  are  not  conscious  of 
any  thing  beyond  these  changes — i.  e.  exter¬ 
nal  to  our  own  consciousness.  Turn  it 
how  you  will,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact 
of  consciousness  but  consciousness  itself. 
Being  and  knowing  are  here  one ;  to  know 
more,  would  involve  the  necessity  to  be 
more. 

Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that 
things  threw  off  airy  forms  of  themselves, 
which  were  grasped  by  the  mind  as  the 
things  themselves  were  grasped  by  the 
hand.  This  rude  hypothesis  was  soon 
felt  to  be  inapplicable ;  and  a  further 
step  in  the  philosophy  of  perception  was 
taken,  when  it  was  explained  by  the 
mind  reflecting,  as  a  mirror,  the  images 
(ideas)  of  things.  A  final  step  was 
taken,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  mind 
does  not  contemplate  forms  as  the  eye  sees 
them — that  the  mind  is  not  apart  from  its 
perceptions,  but  that  it  is  the  perceptions — 
that  a  perception  is  a  state  of  the  percipient^ 
and  that  mind  is  the  collective  unity  of 
these  various  states.  This  immortal  dis- 
covery  belongs  to  Hume;  though  Spinoza 
had,  in  his  way,  also  foreseen  it.*  If, 
therefore,  an  idea  is  a  state  of  the  ideator, 
and  not  an  image  of  some  external  thing, 
then  it  follows  that  it  is  the  mind  which 
“  gives  the  forms  to  things  unknown  ;”  that 
space — time  —  extension  —  light — sound — 
smell — order — beauty,  &c.,  are  not  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  essences  of  things,  but  are  the 
forms  with  which  Consciousness  endows 
things — are  the  states  excited  in  the  mind  by 
external  things.  This  discovery  is  the 
glory  of  modern  psychology. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  perception  ;  and  its  final  result 
leaves  us  now  no  doubt  but  that  the  facts 
of  consciousness  are  pure\y  relative  and  not 
absolute  facts.  Thus  a  certain  on-going  of 
external  nature,  when  in  proper  relation 
with  the  human  retina,  excites  in  the  mind 

*  Primum  quod  actuate  mentis  human®  esse 
constituit,  quam  idea  rei  alicujus  singularis  actu 
cxistentis. —  Elhica.  pars  ii.,  prop.  xi. 

VOL.II.  No.  IV.  35 


a  certain  state,  called  sight ;  another,  when 
in  relation  with  the  tympanum,  excites  the 
state  we  call  sound.  These  states  of  sight 
and  sound  are  relatively  true — they  are 
positive  facts  of  consciousness;  but  they 
do  not  at  all  represent  the  actual  nature  of 
the  peculiar  on-goings  per  «c,  which  excited 
them.  The  phenomena  have  only  this  re¬ 
lation  to  us.  Light  is  not  light  to  a  flower  * 
— it  is  not  what  we  call  light;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  something.  The  flower,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  formalize  its  experience  into  a 
definition,  would  give  a  very  different  one 
from  ours  ;  simply  because  its  experience 
must  be  different  from  ours,  owing  to  the 
different  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
exciting  cause.  The  world,  apart  from  our 
consciousness — i.  e.  the  non-ego  qua  non-ego 
— is  something  utterly  different  from  the 
world  in  our  consciousness  of  it,  for  our 
consciousness  is  not  the  world  in  itself  but 
a  state  of  ourselves.  Nature  is  an  eternal 
darkness,  an  eternal  silence  !  Light,  with 
its  myriad  forms  and  colors — sound,  with 
its  thousand-voiced  life — are  but  human 
phenomena — are  but  states  of  the  mind. 

The  great  mistake  lies  in  taking  a  meta¬ 
phor  for  a  fact,  and  arguing  as  if  the  mind 
were  a  mirror.  It  is  no  mirror ;  it  gives 
no  faithful  reflection  of  the  w'orld  ;  it  gives 
only  a  faithful  report  of  its  own  states,  as 
excited  by  the  world.  Hence  the  common 
error  respecting  the  “  deception  of  the 
senses.”  The  senses  never  deceive  us! 
Whatever  popular  prejudice,  or  popular 
philosophy,  may  assert,  the  testimony  of 
the  sen'es  is  inviolable,  and  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  such.  Let  us  prove  this  by  re¬ 
ference  to  a  common  instance  :  a  tower 
appears  round  at  a  certain  distance,  but 
square  w'hen  you  approach  near  to  it.  This, 
you  say,  is  a-deception  of  the  senses  1  This, 
we  say,  is  the  truth  of  the  senses.  To  all 
men,  at  the  former  distance,  it  will  appear 
round,  and  to  all  men,  at  the  latter  distance, 
square.  This  because  the  senses  faithfully 
report  the  impressions,  and  the  actual  im¬ 
pressions  are  in  the  first  instance  what  we 
call  rounds  and  in  the  second  what  we  call 
square.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain.  The 
impression  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation 
in  which  your  eye  stands  to  the  tower — it 
is  A-1-B=C.  When,  in  walking  up  to  the 
tower,  you  change  the  relation,  and  alter  it 
to  A-f  D,  then  of  course  you  have  another 
result  in  E  (square)  ;  w’ould  you  have  the 
result  the  same  in  both  cases  1  That,  in¬ 
deed,  would  be  a  deception  of  the  senses, 
fer  .\  plus  B,  and  A  plus  D  .wmuld  then 
both  equal  C.  As  it  is,  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
lation  is  faithfully  recorded.  At  a  certain 
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distance  the  tower  appears  rounds  at 
another,  square  ;  it  all  the  while  is  neither, 
for  round  and  square  are  the  forms  of  the 
mind,  and  not  the  constituents  of  things. 

The  result  of  this  long  but  indispensable 
digression  is,  that  ideas  are  the  images  of 
things  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  uSy  but 
not  the  formulffi  of  things  as  they  exist  in 
*  themselves.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  get 
deeper  than  phenomena — if  every  way  we 
turn  a  thing  we  can  only  get  an  appearance 
of  it,  and  cannot  absorb  its  being  in  our 
own — how  then  shall  we  speculate  on  things 
in  themselves  1  If  we  cannot  penetrate  the 
essence  of  a  flower,  how  shall  we  penetrate 
the  essence  of  God  1 

This  consideration,  therefore,  that  the 
mind  is  not  a  passive  mirror  reflecting  the 
nature  of  things,  but  the  partial  creator  of 
its  ow'n  forms — that  in  perception  there  is 
nothing  but  certain  changes  in  the  perci¬ 
pient — this  consideration,  we  say,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  Ontology, 
for  it  expressly  teaches  that  the  subjective 
idea  is  not  the  correlate  of  the  objective 
fact  ;  and  only  upon  the  belief  that  our 
ideas  are  the  perfect  and  adequate  images 
of  external  things  can  any  metaphysical 
speculation  rest.  Misled  by  the  nature  of 
geometry,  tvhich  draws  its  truths  from  the 
mind,  as  the  spider  draws  the  web  from  its 
bosom,  Des  Cartes  assumed  that  metaphy¬ 
sical  truths  could  be  attained  in  the  same 
way*  This  was  a  confusion  of  reasoning, 
yet  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and  their  successors, 
followed  him  unhesitatingly.  Spinoza, 
how’ever,  had  read  Bacon’s  denouncement 
of  this  a  priori  method,  though  evidently 
unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest. 
It  is  curious  to  read  his  criticism  of  Bacon  ; 
he  looks  on  it  as  that  writer’s  great  error 
to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge  of  the  first 
cause  and  origin  of  things.  On  the  nature 
of  mind,  he  says.  Bacon  speaks  very  con¬ 
fusedly,  and  while  he  proves  nothing,  judges 
much.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  supposes 
that  the  human  intellect,  besides  the  de¬ 
ceptions  of  the  senses,  is  subject  to  the 
deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that  it 
conceives  every  thing  according  to  the  an¬ 
alogies  of  its  own  nature,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogies  of  the  universe,  so  that 
it  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of 
things  which  mixes  the  conditions  of  its 
own  nature  tvith  those  of  external  thingfs.* 

We  look  upon  Spinoza’s  aberration  as 

*  “  Nam  primi)  supponit,  quod  intellectus  hu- 
manu9  prrpter  fallaciam  sensuum  sua  sola  natura 
iailitur,  otnniaque  lingit  ex  analogia  siuc  natura)  et 
non  ex  analogia  universi,  adeo  ut  sit  iustar  specuU 
incequalis  ad  radias  rerutn,  qui  suam  naturam  na- 
turaa  rerutn  iminiscet.” — Epist.  ii.  Opera^  p.  398. 
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remarkable,  however,  because  he  had  also 
seen  that  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was 
not  the  absolute  expression  of  the  object¬ 
ive  :  as  is  proved  by  his  celebrated  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  destruction  of  final  causes, 
wherein  he  showed  that  order  was  a  thing 
of  the  imagination,  as  were  also  right  and 
wrong,  useful  and  hurtful — these  being 
merely  such  in  relation  to  us.  Still  more 
striking  is  his  anticipation  of  Kant,  in  this 
passage — “  Ex  quibus  dare  videre  est, 
mensuram,  tempus  et  numeruin  nihil  esse 
prsBter  cogitandi,  seu  potius  imaginandi 
modosj”  which  should  have  led  him  to 
suspect  that  the  same  law  of  mental  forms 
was  also  applicable  to  all  other  subjects. 

Thus,  then,  may  the  inquirer  escape 
Spinozism  by  denying  the  possibility  of 
metaphysical  science  ;  thus,  and  thus  only. 
But  in  denying  it  he  will  not  the  less  be 
grateful  to  the  great  thinker  who  elaborated 
it.  He  w'ill  revere  him  as  one  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  intellects  whose  labors  cleared  the 
way  for  the  present  state  of  things;  and 
he  will  affectionately  trace  the  coincidences 
of  Spinoza  with  those  who  went  before  and 
those  who  came  after  him.  Pantheism  is 
as  old  as  philosophy.  It  was  taught  in  the 
old  Greek  schools — by  Plato,  by  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,*  and  by  the  Jews.f  Indeed,  one  may 
say  that  pantheism,  under  one  of  its  various 
shapes,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
all  metaphysical  inquiry,  when  pushed  to 
its  logical  limits;  and  from  this  reason  do 
we  find  it  in  every  age  and  nation.  The 
dreamy  contemplative  Indian,  the  quick 
versatile  Greek,  the  practical  Roman,  the 
quibbling  Scholastic,  the  ardent  Italian,  the 
lively  Frenchman,  and  the  slow  English¬ 
man,  have  all  pronounced  it  as  the  final 
truth  of  philosophy.  Wherein  consists 
Spinoza’s  originality  1 — what  is  his  njeritl 
— are  natural  questions,  when  we  see  him 
only  lead  to  the  same  result  as  others  had 
before  proclaimed.  His  merit  and  origi¬ 
nality  consist  in  the  systematic  exposition 
and  development  of  that  doctrine :  in  his 
hands,  for  the  first  time,  it  assumes  the 

*  St.  Augustine  says — “  Sul»stantiali»^r  Deus 
ubique  ditfusus  est.  Sed  sic  est  Deus  per  cuiicta 
diffiisus,  ut  non  sit  qualitas  intindi,  sed  substantia 
creatrix  mundi,  sine  labore  regens  et  sine  onero 
continens  mundum.  Non  tamen  per  spatia  loco- 
rum,  quasi  mole  diffusa,  ita  ut  in  dimidio  mundi 
corpore  sit  dimidius,  atque  ita  per  totum  totus  ; 
sed  in  solo  cceIo  totus,  et  in  sola  terra  totus,  et  in 
coelo  et  in  terra  totus,  et  nulla  contet.tus  loco,  sed 
in  se  ipso  ubique  totus.” — iduoted  in  Mrs.  Austin 
on  Goetbe,  vol.  iii.  p.  272.) 

t  The  Cabbalists  taught,  however,  a  more  vague 
and  fanciful  pantheism,  founded  on  material  ana¬ 
logies  and  metaphors. — See  Salvador  :  Jesus  Christ 
et  sa  Doctrine,  tome  i.  p.  122. 
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aspect  of  a  science.  The  Greek  and  In¬ 
dian  pantheism  is  a  vague,  fanciful  doc¬ 
trine,  carrying  with  it  no  scientific  convic- 
tion  ;  it  may  be  true — it  looks  true — but 
the  proof  is  wanting.  But  with  Spinoza 
there  is  no  choice :  if  you  understand  his 
terms,  admit  the  possibility  of  his  science, 
and  seize  his  meaning,  you  can  no  more 
doubt  his  conclusions  than  you  can  doubt 
Euclid  ;  no  mere  opinion  is  possible,  con¬ 
viction  only  is  possible. 

Did,  then,  Philosophy  stop  with  Spinoza  ! 
did  it  either  accept  his  conclusions,  or  re¬ 
examine  their  foundations'!  No:  it  is  one 
of  the  sad  conditions  of  metaphysics  (or 
rather  of  ontology)  to  have  no  rest,  no  re¬ 
pose.  Age  rolls  over  age  as  the  wave  fol¬ 
lows  its  brother,  and  each  casts  upon  the 
shore  its  glittering  foam  ;  only  foam,  alas! 
and  scattered  by  the  next  breeze  ;  dazzlingr, 
bewitching,  evanescent.  It  is  one  of  the 
curious  points  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
that  methods  are  so  seldom  altered.  Each 
man  follows  his  father,  and  endeavors  to 
succeed  where  generations  have  failed ; 
he  never  once  suspects  the  nature  of  the 
method  he  employs — that  he  takes  for 
granted  ;  yet,  in  most  cases,  it  is  precisely 
there  that  the  cause  of  failure  lies.  This 
explains  the  slowness  of  inventions,  and 
the  repugnance  to  novel  methods;  what 
has  been  tried  must  be  the  right.  When 
Bo-bo  discovered  the  virtues  of  roast  pig, 
by  the  accidental  burning  of  his  house,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  charming  philosopher  Elia, 
the  only  way  he  could  think  of  again  pro¬ 
curing  the  luxury,  was  by  again  burning 
down  his  house.  “  It  was  observed  that 
Ho-ti’s  cottage  was  burned  down  now  more 
frequently  than  ever.”  The  secret  got 
abroad  ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  have  his 
roast  pig;  and  “now  tl  ere  w’as  nothing 
but  fires  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all 
over  the  district.  The  insurance  offices 
one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built 
slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was 
feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture 
would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world. 
Thus,  this  custom  of  firing  houses  con¬ 
tinued  till,  in  the  process  of  time  (says  my 
manuscript),  a  sage  arose  like  our  Locke, 
who  made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of 
swine,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  animal, 
might  be  cooked  (burnt  as  they  called  it) 
without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole 
house  to  dress  it.  Then  first  began  the 
rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the 
string  or  spit  came  in  a  century  or  two 
later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By  such 
slow  degrees  (concludes  the  manuscript) 


do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most 
obvious  arts,  make  their  way  amon?  man¬ 
kind.”* 

This  pleasant  satire  points  to  a  great 
truth.  We  might  have  gone  on  baffled, 
yet  persisting,  seeking  the  unknowable, 
and  building  palaces  on  air,  “  miracles  of 
rare  delight,” — but  uninhabitable,  unten¬ 
able — had  not  a  Bacon,  answering  the  im¬ 
perious  wants  of  his  age,  arisen  to  point 
out  that  the  method  men  were  pursuing 
was  no  path  of  transit  to  the  truth,  but  led 
only  to  the  land  of  chimeras.  Bacon,  we 
say,  energetically  denounced  all  existing 
methods,  and  pointed  out  a  new  one,  such 
as  Time  alone  could  appreciate.  With  how 
noble  a  confidence  does  he  rely  upon  the 
Future  !  and  how  gloriously  that  Future 
has  filled  the  measure  of  his  prophecies! 

But  humanity  could  not  at  once  relin¬ 
quish  its  habits,  and  with  the  great  Leibnitz 
at  its  head  again  endeavored  to  prove  the 
secret  of  the  world.  Leibnitz,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  Spinoza,  never  doubted  the 
efficiency  of  his  method ;  he  went  on 
“  burning  down  his  house”  after  his  own 
magnificent  fashion,  and  never  questioned 
its  success.  What  were  the  results  We 
speak  not  of  his  mathematical  genius,  but 
of  his  ontological  discoveries.  The  results 
were  his  famous  monadologie^  and  his  still 
more  famous  pre-established  harmony  : 
wonderful  conceptions,  no  doubt,  but  bar¬ 
ren  as  the  east  wind.  These  he  transmitted 
to  WolfT.  Kant  demolished  them,  and 
established  Spinoza’s  notion  respecting 
space  and  time,  as  forms  of  the  mind. 
Fichte  followed  with  his  idealistic  Spino- 
zism,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  to  prove  that 
there  is  “  urspriinglich  nur  eine  Substanz, 
das  Ich  ;  in  dieser  einen  Substanz  sind  alle 
moglichen  Accidenzen,  also  alle  mdglichen 
Realitaten  gesetzt.”  Then  came  Schel- 
ling,  whose  philosophy  is  saturated  with 
Spinozism,  and  from  which  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  notice  two  or  three  funda¬ 
mental  positions,  to  see  how'  perfectly  they 
agree  with  those  of  the  Ethica :  “  Gott  is 
das  einzig  Reale,  ausserdem  es  schlechterd- 
ings  kein  Seyn  giebt.  Was  also  existirt, 
existirt  mit  Gott,  und  was  ist,  ist  dem 
Wesen  nach,  ihm  gleich.”  Compare  Spi¬ 
noza,  Def.  vi.  and  Prop.  xv. — “  Quicquid 
est  in  Deo  est  et  nihil  sine  Deo  esse  nec 
concepi  potest.”  Again, — “  Goit  ist  nicht 
das  Hdchste,  sondern  er  ist  das  schlechtin 
Eine  ;  er  ist  nicht  anzuschauen  als  Gipfel 
oder  Ende,  sondern  als  Centrum,  nicht  im 
Gegensatz  einer  Peripherie,  sondern  als 

*  “  Essays  of  Elia Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig.. 
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Alles  ill  Allem.”— Spinoza,  pasftOT.  Again, 
— “  Gott  enlhalt  die  mo^lichkeit  seines 
Seyns  in  sich  selbst.’’ — Spinoza,  Prop.  vi. ; 
Coroll.  ii. ;  and  Def.  i.  and  iii.  The  position  ! 
of  Spinoza,  that  the  universe  is  but  the  : 
aspect  of  God,  considered  under  his  infi- 1 
nite  attribute  of  extension,  is  thus  stated  i 
by  Schelling  : — “  Die  Unendlichkeit  ist ! 
Gott,  angeschaut  von  Seite  seines  Affirmirt- ; 
Seyns.”  Respecting  the  impersonality  of  | 
the  human  mind,  and  its  dependence  on  the  | 
universal  mind,  Spinoza  writes, — “  Hinc  ! 
sequitur  mentem  humanam  partem  esse  j 
inhniti  intellectus  Dei ;  ac  proinde  cum  di- 
cimus  mentem  humanam  hoc,  vel  illud  per- 
cipere,  aliud  nihil  dicimus,  quam  quod 
Deus,  non  quatenus  inhniius  est  sed  qua- 
lenus  per  naturam  humanee  mentis  expli- 
catur,  sive  quatenus  humanae  mentis  essen- 
tiam  constituit,  hanc  vel  illam  habet  ideam.” 
{EthiccB^  pars.  ii.  prop.  xi.  coroll.)  Schel¬ 
ling,  precisely  to  the  same  effect,  says, — 
“DasDenken  ist  nicht  mein  Denken,  und 
das  Seyn  nicht  mein  Seyn  ;  denn  Alles  ist 
nur  Gottes  oder  des  Alles.  Ueberhaupt 
gibt  es  nicht  eine  Vernunft,  die  wir  hallen, ! 
sondern  nur  eine  Vernunft,  die  uns  hat.” 
(Jahrbacker  der  Medidn^hd.  \.  li.  13.)  We 
have  dragged  these  fundamental  notions 
forward  to  show  how,  in  spite  of  different 
terminology,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  poet¬ 
ical  manner,  Schelling  is  the  same  as  Spi¬ 
noza  in  his  philosophy ;  he  is  far  less  rigo¬ 
rous  and  scientific  in  his  method.  Hegel’s 
mind  was  more  akin  to  Spinoza’s  than  any 
of  the  others,  and  accordingly,  in  his  writ¬ 
ings  we  still  more  distinctly  trace  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Ethica,  disguised  under 
pedantic  terminologies,  and  useless  dis¬ 
tinctions.  It  may  be  curious  here  to  quote 
Spinoza’s  anticipation  of  the  Hegelian 
Christology,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Strauss, 
Feuerbach,  and  Bruno  Baur,  has  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  theological  world  : — “  1 
tell  you,”  says  Spinoza,  in  his  letter  to 
Oldenburg,  “  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
your  salvation  that  you  should  believe  in 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh  ;  but  of  that 
eternal  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  eternal  wisdom 
of  God^  which  is  manifested  in  all  things, 
but  mostly  in  the  human  mind^  and  most  of 
all  in  Jesus  Christ;  a  very  different  con¬ 
ception  must  be  formed.” — “  Dico  ad  salu- 
tem  non  esse  omninu  necesse,  Christum 
secundum  carnem  noscere,  sed  de  octerno 
illo  filio  Dei,  hoc  est,  Dei  seterna  sapientia, 
quae  sese  in  omnibus  rebus,  et  maxime  in 
mente  humana  et  omnium  maxime  in  Chris¬ 
to  Jesii  manifestavit,  longe  aliter  sentien- 
dum.”* 


This  audacious  speculation  Strauss  first 
made  the  ground  of  a  serious  schism  ;  its 
wants  of  philosophical  fundus^  however, 
sufficiently  guards  us  from  its  reception 
here.  England  can  well  afford  to  bear  the 
sneers  of  Germany  and  France  at  her  in¬ 
capacity  for  metaphysical  speculation,  when 
she  contemplates  the  results  of  that  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  works  of  modern  metaphysi¬ 
cians.  The  strong  practical  sense  of  our 
countrymen  revolts  at  the  curious  subtleties 
and  cobwebs  so  indefatigably  produced  by 
the  arachnsB  philosophers  of  Germany  ;  and 
though  revolting  more  from  instinct  than 
from  a  clear  vision  into  the  causes  of  meta¬ 
physical  impossibilities,  yet  the  instinct  is 
a  happy  one.  Foreigners  accuse  us,  and 
accuse  us  justly,  of  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
generalities — a  want  of  the  true  philosophical 
faculty  of  generalization  :  but  this  accusa¬ 
tion  is  by  them  coupled  with  an  artifice  of 
which  they  are  unconscious.  Weareaverse 
to  generalization,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  are  fond  of  it  manifest  a  greater 
aptitude  for  philosophy  because  they  apply 
it  to  metaphysics — on  the  contrary,  such 
an  application  is  in  itself  eminently  unphi- 
losophical  in  the  present  state  of  the  human 
mind,  'fhey,  however,  eouple  the  subjects 
of  metaphysics  with  the  powers  of  genera¬ 
lization,  and  fancy  that  the  one  includes 
and  presupposes  the  other,  so  that  those 
who  are  not  metaphysicians  are  averse  to 
generalities.  But  in  truth  it  is  our  weak¬ 
ness  that  we  do  not  comprehend  the  im¬ 
portance  of  generalities,  and  it  is  our 
strength  that  we  reject  as  frivolous  all  me¬ 
taphysics. 

The  deplorable  paradoxes  and  absurdities 
into  which  the  modern  thinkers  have  been 
led,  are  owing  to  the  vicious  method  which 
they  follow,  and  which  we  have  above  com¬ 
bated.  In  Spinoza’s  time  this  Method  was 
the  only  one  which  with  his  education  he 
could  adopt.  In  Spinoza  Ontology  reach¬ 
ed  its  consummation  ;  it  remained  for  pos¬ 
terity  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  every  special 
case,  or  else  to  re-examine  its  foundations 
to  see  if  they  were  sound.  Posterity  did 
neither  of  these  (with  the  exception  of  an 
insignificant  number  of  Baconian  thinkers), 
and  the  progress  of  humanity  has  been 
sensibly  retarded  in  consequenee. 

Such  was  Benedict  Spinoza — thus  he 
lived  and  thought.  A  brave  and  simple 
man,  earnestly  meditating  on  the  deepest 
subjects  that  can  occupy  the  human  race, 
he  produced  a  system  which  will  ever  re¬ 
main  as  one  of  the  most  astounding  efforts 
of  abstract  speculation  ;  a  system  that  has 
been  decried  for  nearly  two  centuries,  as 


*  “  Opera  PosiUuma,”  p.  450. 
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the  most  iniquitous  and  blasphemous  of 
human  invention  ;  and  which  has  now, 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  become  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  parent  of  a  whole  nation’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  ranking  among  its  admirers  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  illustrious  intellects 
of  the  age.  The  ribald  Atheist  turns  out, 
on  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  a  “God-in¬ 
toxicated  man.”  The  blasphemous  Jew, 
becomes  a  pious,  virtuous,  and  creative 
thinker.  The  dissolute  Heretic  becomes 
a  child-like,  simple,  self-denying  and  heroic 
man.  We  look  into  his  works  with  calm 
earnestness,  and  read  there  another  curious 
page  of  human  history  :  the  majestic  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  mysteries  of  existence  has 
failed,  as  it  always  must  fail  ;  but  the 
struggle  demands  our  warmest  admiration, 
and  the  man  our  ardent  sympathy.  Spi¬ 
noza  stands  out  from  the  dim  past  like  a 
tall  beacon,  whose  shadow  is  thrown 
athwart  the  sea,  and  whose  light  will  serve 
to  warn  the  wanderers  from  the  shoals 
and  rocks  on  which  hundreds  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  have  perished.  G.  H.  L. 


CALM  BE  HER  SLEEP. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  breast  of  the  ocean, 
When  the  sun  is  reclining  upon  its  still  wave ; 
She  dreams  not  of  life,  nor  its  stormy  commotion. 
For  the  surges  of  trouble  recede  from  her  grave  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  winds  that  are  sighing 
Their  last  faintest  echo  amid  the  green  trees  ; 

No  murmur  can  reach  her — unconsciously  lying, 
She  heeds  not  the  tempest,  she  hears  not  the 
breeze  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  as  the  flower  that  closes 
Its  beautiful  petal  in  night's  chilling  air  ! 

She  has  folded  her  shroud  too,  and  sweetly  re¬ 
poses — 

Oh  !  fur  be  the  sorrow  that  dimm’d  one  so  fair  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep !  as  the  whisper  of  even. 

When  the  hands  have  been  clasp’d,  and  the 
knees  bent  in  pray’r  : 

She  has  chanted  her  hymn  at  the  portal  of  heaven, 
And  found  the  affection  denied  to  her  here  ! 

Calm  be  her  sleep  '.  may  the  breathing  of  slander 
O’ershade  not  the  pillow  bedew’d  with  our  tears  ! 
Away  from  her  turf  may  the  cruel  words  wander 
That  clothed  her  young  spirit  in  darkness  and 
fears  ? 

Calm  be  her  sleep  !  may  the  tall  grsiss  wave  lightly 
Above  the  meek  bosom  that  bless’d  us  of  yore ; 
Like  a  bird,  it  has  found  out  a  region  more  brightly 
To  nestle  its  pinion, — but  glad  us  no  more  ! 


THE  MOTHER  ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HER  CHILD'S  DEATH. 

BY  WILLIAM  JONES. 

From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

“  Bring  me  flowers  all  yourg  and  sweet, 

‘•hat  I  may  strew  the  wmding-sh.  et, 

Where  calm  thou  slerpr-st,  baby  fair, 

\V  itii  roseless  cheek,  and  auburn  hair  •” 

My  beautiful  !  ’tis  now  a  year 

Since  thou  wert  laid  beneath  the  sod, 

And  though  the  thought  brings  many  a  tear. 

It  glads  me — thou  art  with  thy  God. 

Ay  !  though  ’tis  long  ere  I  shall  see 
Thy  lineaments  again,  my  boy, 

Yet  in  the  thought  that  thou  art  free 
I  feel  a  calm  and  holy  joy. 

A  year  ago  !  thou  then  hadst  life. 

But  feeble  strength  was  with  it  given ; 

How  couldst  thou  stem  the  world’s  rude  strife  f 
Far  better  thus  to  dwell  in  heav’n  ! 

A  pure,  angelic,  spotless  one. 

Amidst  the  seraphim  above  ; 

For  this  I  can  remain  alone, 

Foregoing  e’en  thine  artless  love  ! 

A  year  ago  !  It  seems  a  day 

Since  last  I  gazed  upon  thy  face  ; 

When  thou  wert  at  thy  simple  play, 

I  sought  thy  future  weal  to  trace. 

Rank,  wealth,  and  fame,  I  deem'd  were  thine. 
Long  after  I  should  be  forgot ; 

No  more  the  light  of  hope  doth  shine. 

But  brighter  is  thy  present  lot ! 

A  year  ago  !  thy  happy  smile 

Dispell’d  the  cares  that  oA  oppress, 

And  painful  moments  did  beguile 
With  thine  endearing,  fond  caress. 

The  merry  sounds  of  that  sweet  voice. 

Which  still  a  ling’ring  charm  hath  left  : 

Of  all  that  made  my  heart  rejoice. 

In  word  or  look — I  am  bereft  ! 

A  year  ago  !  light  laughter  broke 
The  gloomy  stillness  of  these  walls; 

In  sportive  mood  thy  footsteps  woke 
Tlie  echoes  from  these  ancient  halls. 

But  all  is  breathless  now — no  sound, 

Save  when  the  winds  at  times  grow  wild, 
And  break  the  solitude  profound, 

’Tis  then  I  think  of  thee,  my  child  ! 

A  2go  !  on  this  sad  day 
The  spoiler  dimm'd  those  eyes  of  blue. 

The  lily  droop’d  in  slow  decay. 

Still  lovely  e’en  in  deathly  hue  ! 

A  year  .ago  !  I  saw  thee  laid. 

Lifeless,  w'ithin  the  earth's  chill  breast, 

And  envied  thee  the  greensward  shade 
Where  thou  didst  take  thy  dreamless  rest ! 

My  beautiful !  whom  still  I  love. 

Though  parted  from  me  by  the  grave, 

I  bend  unto  the  Will  above, 

Who  only  took  the  flow’r  he  gave  ! 

To  bloom  more  sweetly  on  that  shore 
Where  I  shall  meet  my  fiir-haired  boy, 
W’^here  sorrow  cannot  reach  us  more. 

Nor  damp  the  fulness  of  our  joy  ! 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

MAN  A  MICROCOSM. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  remark,”  says  Vico  (in  the 
‘‘  Scienza  Nuova”).  “that  in  all  languages,  the 
greater  part  of  the  expressions  relative  to  inani¬ 
mate  things  are  either  derived  by  metaphor  from 
different  parts  of  the  human  body,  or  from  hu¬ 
man  sentiments  and  passions.  Hence  the  word 
head  for  summit  or  commencement — mouth  for 
any  opening — the  teeth  of  a  plough,  of  a  rake, 
of  a  saw,  of  a  comb — a  tongue  of  land — the 
gorge  of  a  mountain — a  handful  for  a  small 
number — the  arm  of  a  river — the  heart  for  the 
centre — the  veins  of  a  mine — the  bowels  of  the 
earth — the  flesh  a.  fruit — the  whistling  of  the 
wind — the  murmur  of  the  waves — the  groaning 
of  any  object  beneath  a  great  weight” 

The  Romans  used  the  phrases  ‘‘  sitire  agros, 
laborare  fructus,  luxuriari  segetes and  the 
Italians  say,  “  andar  in  amore  le  piante,  andar 
in  pazzia  le  viti — lagrimare  gli  orni while 
they  apply  to  inanimate  objects  the  words, 

“  fronte,  spalle,  occhi,  harbe,  collo,  gamba, 
piede,  pianta.” 

We  have  already  said  that  ignorant  man  takes 
himself  for  the  rule  of  the  universe :  in  the  above 
examples,  he  makes  an  entire  world  of  himself 
Man,  in  fact,  transforms  himself  into  all  objects 
both  by  intelligence,  and  by  the  want  of  intelli¬ 
gence  j  and  perhaps  the  second  axiom  is  more 
true  than  the  first,  since  in  the  exercise  of  his 
understanding  he  streiohes  his  mind  to  reach 
tind  embrace  objects  ;  whereas,  in  the  privation 
of  intelligence,  he  makes  all  these  objects  out  of 
himself 

Hence  the  received  notion  that  man  is  a  mi¬ 
crocosm  or  little  world,  and  that  the  body  na¬ 
tural  may  be  compared  to  the  body  politic.  Nor 
have  we  been  content  wilhl’ashioningan outward 
world  from  our  inward  one  ;  but  as  God  made 
man  in  his  own  image,  so  have  certain  fanatical 
men  presumed  to  create  a  Deity  after  their  own 
form  and  fashion,  which  is  generally  the  worst 
tliey  could  have  selected.  Ev’ery  one  i.^  more 
or  less  a  little  world  to  himself;  and  in  this  fu- 1 
sion,  or  confusion  of  the  outward  and  visible 
with  the  inward  and  spiritual,  most  people  are 
apt  to  identify  themselves  with  external  objects, ! 
es|x?cially  if  they  bear  reference  to  their  own 
immediate  habits,  callings,  or  productions ;  a 
natural  tendency  which  receives  illustration  from  j 
the  beggar,  recorded  by  Matthews,  who  hobbled 
about  the  streets,  exclaiming, 

“  Please  to  buy  a  penn’orth  of  matches  of  a 
poor  old  man  all  made  of  dry  wood.” 

FLEAS. 

\  chatterbox  ran  about  the  town  of  Bath, 
warning  his  friends  against  ever  slecj'ing  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  where  he  had  been  most  griev- 
ou.<ly  bitten  by  fleas. 

“You  remind  me,”  said  one  of  the  parties 
thus  addressed,  “of  the  punishment  threatened 
by  Horace  to  the  man  who  should  attack  him. 
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When  the  late  Lord  Erskine,  then  going  the 
circuit,  was  asked  by  his  landlord  how  he  had 
slept,  he  replied, 

“  Union  is  strength,  a  fact  of  which  some  of 
your  inmates  seem  to  be  unaware ;  for  had  the 
ffeas  been  unanimous  last  night,  they  might  have 
pushed  me  out  of  bed.” 

“  Fleas !”  exclaimed  Boniface,  affecting  great 
astonishment,  “  I  was  not  aware  that  1  had  a 
single  one  in  the  house.” 

‘^I  don’t  believe  you  have,”  retorted  his  lord- 
ship,  “  they  are  all  married,  and  have  uncom¬ 
monly  large  families.” 

STATE  PYRAMIDS. 

“  It  may  be  taken  as  a  governing  principle  in 
all  civil  relations,  that  the  strong  and  the  rich 
will  continue  to  grow  stronger  and  richer,  and 
the  feeble  and  the  poor  more  weak  and  impov¬ 
erished,  until  the  first  become  unfit  to  rule,  or 
the  last  unable  any  longer  to  endure.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  downfall  of  all  stales  that  have 
crumbled  beneath  their  own  abuses,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  widening  the  foundations  of  so¬ 
ciety,  according  to  the  increased  weight  that 
they  are  required  to  support.  A  pyramid,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  statue,  whether  crowned  or  not, 
should  be  the  emblem  of  a  commonwealth.” 

Despotic  states  resemble  a  pyramid  reversed, 
which  the  weakest  assault  may  topple  down : 
and  few  things  are  more  weak,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  strength,  than  ab.'jolute  power.  It 
has  no  supporters,  no  defence — for  the  tyrant  is 
ever  without  friends — and  he  who  has  no  law 
for  others,  cannot  expect  any  for  himself.  Hence 
the  tyrannicide  among  the  ancients  was  always 
honored  as  a  patriot.  The  modern  civilized 
world  is  perhaps  less  governed  by  constitutions 
and  ministers  than  by  public  opinion,  which  a 
free  press,  where  it  exists,  soon  elevates  into  a 
species  of  omnipotence.  If,  therefore,  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  dictum  that  the  vox  popidi  is 
the  vox  Dei,  the  enlightened  European  states, 
so  far  as  they  arc  sell- governed,  are  religiously 
governed,  and  approximate  to  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy  before  the  time  of  Saul. 

HOPE. 

Hope  is  like  a  poplar  beside  a  river — under¬ 
mined  by  that  which  feeds  it — or  like  a  butterfly, 
crushed  by  being  caught — or  like  a  fox-chase, 
of  which  the  pleasure  is  in  the  pursuit — or  like 
revenge,  which  is  generally  converted  info  dis¬ 
appointment  or  remor.«e  as  soon  as  it  is  accom¬ 
plished — or  like  a  will-o’-ihe-wisp,  in  running 
after  which,  through  pools  and  puddles,  you  are 
not  likely  to  catch  any  thing — but  a  cold. 

A  PUZZLING  QUESTION. 

Rousseau  askshis  humane, moral,and  enlight¬ 
ened  reader,  what  he  would  do  if  he  could  en¬ 
rich  himself,  without  moving  from  Paris,  by 
signing  the  death-warrant  of  an  innocent  old 
Mandarin  of  China?  A  corscientious  French¬ 
man  might  urge  that  we  have  no  right  to  do 
wrong  in  order  that  good  may  come  of  it;  but 
he  would  at  the  same  time  moot  the  question, 
whether  it  be  wrong  to  put  an  old  Mandarin  out 
of  his  misery,  taking  it  lor  granted,  that  he  must 
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be  in  a  wretched  state  of  health  from  the  inor¬ 
dinate  use  of  opium,  supplied  to  him  by  the  un¬ 
feeling  and  unprincipled  English.  And  the 
pious  Gaul  would  further  argue,  that,  though  it 
would  be  scandalous  to  procure  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature  to  enrich  himself,  he  was  bound, 
as  a  father,  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  whereupon  a  tear  of  parental  love  would 
start  into  his  eye,  and  he  would  sign  the  death- 
warrant  with  a  sentimental  ejaculation. 

Had  the  same  question  been  propounded  to  a 
plain  English  John  Bull,  during  the  late  w'ar 
with  the  Celestial  Empire,  he  would  probably 
exclaim, 

‘•What!  have  I  not  always  been  taught  to 
make  money — honestly  if  I  could — but  at  all 
events  to  make  money — and  are  not  the  Chinese 
our  enemies,  whom  we  are  bound  to  destroy  by 
every  means  in  our  power  ?” 

“  True,”  might  be  rejoined  ;  “  but  this  poor 
old  Mandarin  is  a  non-conjbatant ;  he  has  never 
done  you  any  harm,  and  it  would  hardly  be  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  religion  and  human¬ 
ity  to  put  him  to  death  for  nothing.” 

“  But,”  retorts  John  Bull,  it  would  be  in  per¬ 
fect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  war.  Besides, 

I  don’t  put  him  to  death  for  nothing.  I  should 
scorn  such  a  mean  and  cruel  act — I  do  it  to  en¬ 
rich  myself.  Had  1  been  but  a  physician,  I 
might  have  done  the  same  towards  scores  of  my 
fellow-countrymen,  only  the  warrant  would  have 
been  written  in  Latin — so  give  me  the  pen.” 

Let  us  suppose  one  of  that  daily-increasing 
class,  the  Doctor  Cantwells,  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  predicament. 

“  Though  we  are  at  war  wiih  the  Chinese,” 
would  he  meekly  remark,  “  no  consideration 
should  induce  me  to  sign  this  poor  man’s  death 
warrant,  especially  for  my  own  interest,  for  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies.  But 
we  are  nowhere  commanded  to  forgive  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Lord  ;  and  ns  this  miserable  sinner 
is  a  heathen,  and  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of 
the  true  religion  that  he  should  be  swept  from 
the  fiice  of  the  earth,  I  deem  it  my  bounden  duty, 
however  painful  to  my  leelings,  to  give  my  hum¬ 
ble  siib.«cripiion  to  this  heavenly  order.” 

Which  having  done,  and  invested  the  blood- 
rnoney  in  land  or  government  securities,  he 
would  make  donations  to  iialf  a  dozen  charitable 
or  religious  societies,  would  call  (in  his  own 
carriage)  upon  some  polemical  Boanerges,  and 
if,  as  they  drove  towards  Kxeter  Flail,  they 
chanced  to  pass  some  good  and  kind-hearted, 
and  really  religious  man  who  was  no  pharisee, 
our  Doctor  Cantwell  would  turn  to  his  compa¬ 
nion,  and  exclaim  with  a  look  and  a  sneer  of 
fc-anefimony  — 

“  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  as  yonder  pub¬ 
lican.” 

Let  us  imagine  the  same  startling  question 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  poor  dev'il  of  an 
autlior. 

How — what !”  he  would  exclaim — “  get  sud¬ 
denly  rich  by  my  own  writing,  and  none  of  tlie 
money  to  go  to  the  publisher?  Done — done! 
Where’s  the  pen  and  ink,  where’s  the  paper  ? 
As  to  the  Mandarin,  he  need  not  shake  his  gory 
locks  at  me.  The  day  of  his  death  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  his  life,  for  I’ll  write  his  Epicedium, 
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and  immortalize  him  by  publishing  it  in  the  Aeir 
Monthly  Magazine. 

TO-DAY  : — A  HINT  FOR  A  SERMON. 

Marvellous  are  the  statements  put  forth  by 
calculators  as  to  what  four  farthings  would  by 
this  time  have  accomplished,  had  they  been 
placed  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  Were  such  a  penny-turning  penny  in 
existence,  and  able  to  tell  its  own  tale,  it  would 

Make  liis  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 

As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea, 

With  sunken  wreck  and  sutnless  treasuries. 

A  rolling  stone,  we  are  told,  gathers  no  moss, 
and  in  the  case  of  Sysiphus,  we  know  the  assertion 
to  be  true ;  but  this  ever-turning  penny,  if  Cocker 
be  trustworthy,  would,  at  this  our  present  Anno 
Domini,  almost  suffice  to  purchase  our  habitable 
globe,  even  tvere  it  composed  “  of  one  entire 
and  perlect  chrysolite” — a  fact  of  which  1  have 
no  more  doubt  than  had  Pitt  of  the  efficacy  of 
his  sinking  fund  to  annihilate  the  national  debt 
in  a  few  years  !  But  although  we  have  no  me¬ 
tallic  evidence  of  the  miracles  that  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  accumulation  of  money,  we 
have  present  and  tangible  proof  of  the  wonders 
that  may  be  wrought  by  the  aggregation  of 
Time ;  lor  that  most  marvellous  of  all  prodigies 
To-day — is  the  astounding  result  of  the  one  sin¬ 
gle  day  of  the  Creation,  with  its  compound  in¬ 
terest  for  six  thousand  years. 

This  most  imperial  To-day,  therefore,  is  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  throne  built  up  by  two  million  one 
hundred-and-ninety  thousand  days,  and  makes 
its  footstool  of  twenty-four  times  as  many  hours! 
Acting  as  the  faithful  subjects  and  indefatigable 
subjects  of  To-day,  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
past  generations  have  exterminated  monsters, 
diminished  the  races  of  wild  beasts  and  savages, 
have  advanced  civilization,  improved  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  earth,  conquered  the  elements,  and 
ministered  in  ten  thousand  different  ways  to  the 
physical  security,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  their 
living  successors. 

And  yet  all  that  God  has  done  for  man,  and 
man  for  himself  in  a  material  sense,  during  these 
six  thousand  years,  fades  inio  insignificance 
compared  with  the  inappreciable  moral  legacies 
which  the  past  has  bequeathed  to  the  present. 
All  the  wisdom,  experience,  investigation,  dis¬ 
coveries,  inventions,  improvements,  of  sixty  cen¬ 
turies,  each  adding  by  compound  interest  to  the 
treasures  it  had  inherited,  are  the  free,  absolute, 
inalienable  properly  of  To-day — not  entailed  to 
any  individual  heir — not  restricted  to  any  favor¬ 
ed  class,  hut  sc.attering  their  precious  benefits 
by  the  dilfusion  of  intelligence  in  all  directions, 
upon  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  peasant 
as  well  as  the  prince.  Truly,  all  those  who  by 
living  To-day  have  become  the  heirs  of  the 
past,  have  succeeded  to  a  splendid  patrimony  ! 
Let  their  gratitude  be  proportioned  to  their  good 
fortune,  especially  when  they  reflect  that  they 
pay  no  legacy-duty  nor  income-tax  on  this  mag¬ 
nificent  bequest. 

And  yet  their  destiny  and  position  are  much 
less  niajestical  as  children  of  the  past,  than  as  the 
parents  of  the  future ;  for  they  have  only  six 
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thousand  years  behind,  but  an  eternity  before 
them.  And  if  riches  have  their  duties  as  well 
as  privileges,  what  an  awful  responsibility  is 
entailed  upon  the  generation  inheriting  all  the 
moral  wealth  that  has  been  accumulating  since 
the  creation!  “The  child’s  the  father  of  the 
man,”  and  the  comparatively  young  world  of 
To-day,  will  transmit  its  character  to  the  adult 
world  of  another  day.  Can  there  be  a  more  co¬ 
gent  motive  lor  improving  the  moral  estate  we 
have  inherited,  so  that  our  legacy  to  posterity 
may  exceed  that  which  was  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity,  and  that  the  incalculable  numbers 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  may  not  have  reason 
to  reproach  their  ancestors?  Let  no  living  man 
finally  pass  away,  without  having  endeavored 
to  deposit  upon  the  altar  of  human  advance¬ 
ment,  an  offering  suitable  to  his  means  and  op¬ 
portunities.  As  his  efforts  towanis  this  great 
and  glorious  consummation  will  best  embalm 
his  memory  among  his  fellow-mortals,  so  may 
he  humbly  hope  that  they  will  form  his  surest 
passport  to  a  blissful  immortality. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE. 

When  Hobbes  the  philosopher  was  lying  on 
his  deathbed,  and  consulted  as  to  what  inscriji- 
tion  was  to  be  placed  on  his  tombstone,  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  smile,  “  The  Philosopher’s  Stone.” 

Holt,  speaking  of  the  wonderful  increase  and 
riches  of  commercial  cities,  says, 

“This  is  the  true  Philosopher’s  Stone,  so 
much  sought  after  in  former  ages,  the  discovery 
of  which  has  been  reserved  to  genius  when  stu¬ 
dying  to  improve  the  mechanic  arts.  Hence  a 
pound  of  raw  materials  is  converted  into  stuffs 
of  fifty  times  its  original  value.  And  the  metals 
too  are  not  indeed  transmuted  into  gold — they 
are  more :  for  the  labor  of  man  has  been  ena¬ 
bled  to  work  the  baser  metal  by  the  ingenuity 
of  art.  so  as  to  become  worth  many  times  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold.” 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  THE  OLD  TUNE. 

I. 

’Tis  true  his  lips  Iiad  never 

Breathed  of  love,  except  in  sighs  ; 

But  he  courted  me  for  ever 

With  his  fond  and  wooing  eyes. 

A  lover’s  suit  he  tender’d, 

Though  he  gave  it  not  a  name, 

And  the  heart  was  soon  surrender’d 
Which  1  thought  he  meant  to  claim. 

II. 

That  heart  as  soon  was  broken 
VVdien  his  fickleness  was  proved  ; 

But  never  he  it  spoken, 

In  reproach  of  him  I  loved. 

Say  nothing  to  distress  him. 

Only  tell  him,  that  in  death 

I  fondly  sigh’d — God  bless  him  ! 

With  my  last  forgiving  breath. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

I  The  ambition  of  excelling  all  the  world  in  our 

i  manufactures  sounds  in  the  first  instance  very 

!  much  like  the 

i 

!  Meanness  that  soars,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust  ,* 

i 


for  what  is  it,  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  glory  of 
doing  all  the  drudgery  and  dirty  work  for  the 
rest  of  our  species,  of  being  cosmopolitan  “  hew¬ 
ers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,”  not  to  say 
catholic  scavengers  and  nightmen  ?  We  boast 
of  being  the  freest  nation  in  the  world,  yet  tve 
voluntarily  make  ourselves  the  slaves  of  the 
most 'slavish  that  will  give  us  orders — for  our 
manufactures.  We  are  a  people  of  unemanci¬ 
pated  white  negroes. 

Does  any  ask  what  we  have  gained  by  thus 
rendering  ourselves  the  slaves  of  the  whole 
world  ?  We  have  become  masters  of  the  whole 
world  !  We  have  literally  stooped  to  conquer. 
Commerce,  an  ever-propilious  impersonation  of 
both  Neptune  and  Mars,  has  given  us  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  present  depend¬ 
ence  of  nations  upon  each  other,  includes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  dominion  of  the  land.  We 
have  not  “  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,”  that  so  we 
might  become  a  judge  over  the  nations  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  conquering  by  the  instruments  of 
peace,  we  have  made  lances  of  our  shuttles, 
battering-rams  of  our  stt^am-engines,  and  bran¬ 
dishing  the  manufacturer’s  hammer,  we  have 
first  wielded  it,  like  that  of  Thor,  to  knock  down 
our  enemies  ;  and  secondly,  like  that  of  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  to  knock  down  our  goods  to  the  best 
bidder. 

IN  MEDIO  TUTISSIMCS  IBIS. 

The  average  standard,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life.  Tall  men  must  often  stoop,  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  knocking  their  heads — short  ones  must 
stand  on  tiptoe  if  they  desire  to  see  as  much  as 
their  neighbors.  Great  intellects  are  ever  ex¬ 
posed  to  injury  by  knocking  against  the  angles 
of  some  narrow  prejudice, — little  ones  are  liable 
to  be  squeezed  or  trampled  upon  by  their  larger- 
minded  fellow-mortals.  “Even  if  you  think  like 
the  wise,”  says  Roger  Ascham,  “you  should 
.sipeak  like  the  common  people.” 

Distinguished  talent  excites  envy — mediocrity 
throws  nobody  into  the  shade,  and  therefore  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  sympathies  of  every  body.  Horace, 
indeed,  maintains — 

Mediocribus  esse  ])oeti3 

Non  homines,  non  dii,  non  eoncussere  columnfp. 

But  critics  have  granted  it,  for  I  myself  have 
been  more  than  once  lauded  as  if  1  had-written 
like  Wordsworth  or  Bui wer.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  praise  of  mediocrity  is  the  surest  way 
to  annoy  the  higher  order  of  merit. 


Aukiferous  Sand. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  communication  from  Prince 
Demidon  was  made,  on  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
extraction  of  gold  from  the  auriferous  sands  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  prince  states  that  those  of 
Siberia  alone  yield«“din  184^  more  than  10,00b  kilo¬ 


grammes  of  gold,_ representing  the  value  of  fifteen 
million  of  francs.  It  will  be  remendrered  that  a 
mass  of  gold,  weighing  3.5  kilogrammes,  and  worth 
120,000  francs,  was  found  in  Siberia  last  year. 

Court  Journal. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 
FAMILY. 

From  the  Christian  Observer. 

In  your  Review  last  month  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts’s  Collection  of  Letters,  you  observe 
that  private  confidential  letters  are  often 
among  the  best  exponents  of  dark  passages 
of  history  ;  as  showing  the  characters  of 
men,  and  the  secret  springs  of  action.  1 
am  reminded,  by  this  remark,  to  inquire 
how  far  the  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
his  family  may  be  considered  as  illustrating 
his  real  feelings  and  opinions.  His  public 
letters  have  been  generally  regarded  as  so 
deeply  tinctured  with  hypocrisy,  in  order 
to  promote  his  purposes  of  ambition,  that 
it  is  >  impossible  to  say  what  portions  of 
them,  or  whether  any,  express  his  genuine 
sentiments  in  matters  of  religion.  His 
character,  view  it  how  we  may,  is  singu¬ 
larly  paradoxical ;  but  I  cannot  think  he 
was  altogether  acting  a  part.  He  had  been 
early  conversant  with  Scriptural  truth,  and 
his  conscience  reproached  him  with  not 
living  up  to  his  convictions.  'Phe  religious 
phraseology  which  he  adopted  was  the  cus¬ 
tomary  language  of  the  Puritans,  among 
whom  he  was  educated,  being  partly^  de¬ 
rived  from  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  but 
mixed  up  with  quaint  phrases,  which  gave 
it  a  motley  character.  His  customary  use 
of  it  tells  not  much  either  way  in  regard  to 
his  real  character  or  opinions  ;  for  he  might 
employ  it  from  habit,  or  intentionally  and 
conscientiously,  or  as  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 
Upon  recently  perusing  the  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  forgotten — and  never  much 
known — heavy  quarto  volume  of  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  “  illustrated  by  original  letters  and 
other  family  papers,”  by  the  late  Oliver 
Cromwell,  one  of  his  descendants,  it  seemed 
to  me  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could,  from 
first  to  last,  in  private  as  well  as  public,  and 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  have  been 
habitually  dissembling.  His  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  crimes  must,  I  think,  be  accounted 
for  upon  some  other  principle.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  peruse 
a  few  of  his  letters  to  his  relatives,  espe¬ 
cially  his  children,  some  of  them  copied  by 
his  descendant  from  the  originals  in  the 
possession  of  the  family.  These  letters 
place  him  in  a  different  light  to  that  in 
which  he  is  generally  represented  in  the 
historic  page ;  but  instead  of  clearing  up 
the  anomalies  of  his  life,  they  render  them 
the  more  inexplicable  ;  unless  upon  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  he  knew*  and  approved  whoi 
was  right,  and  wished  to  impress  it  upon 


his  children,  though  he  did  not  follow  it  up 
in  his  own  conduct. 

The  first  letter  I  will  quote  is  one  to  his 
cousin,  Mrs.  St.  Johns,  dated  from  Ely,  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1638; 

Dear  Cousin — I  thankfully  acknowledge 
your  love  in  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  upon 
this  opportunity.  Alas !  you  do  too  highly  prize 
my  lines  and  my  company.  I  may  be  ashamed 
to  own  your  expressions,  considering  how  un¬ 
profitable  I  am,  and  the  mean  improvement  of 
my  talent.  Yet,  to  honor  my  God  by  declaring 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul,  in  this  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  and  I  will  be  so.  Truly  then,  this  I  fiml, 
that  he  giveih  springs  in  a  dry  and  barren  wil¬ 
derness,  where  no  water  ie.  I  live  (you  know 
where)  in  Meseck,  which  they  say  signifies  pro¬ 
longing;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  blackness; 
yet  the  Lord  forsaketh  me  not.  Though  He  do 
prolong,  yet  He  will  (I  trust)  bring  me  to  his 
tabernacle,  to  his  resting-place.  My  soul  is  with 
the  congregation  of  the  first-born  ;  my  body  rests 
in  hope ;  and,  if  here  I  may  honor  my  God,  either 
by  doing  or  sufi'ering,  I  shall  be  most  glad. 
Truly  no  poor  creature  hath  more  cause  to  put 
forth  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  God  than  I.  1 
have  had  plentilul  wages  beforehand  ;  and  1  am 
sure  1  shall  never  earn  the  least  mite.  The 
Lord  accept  me  in  his  Son,  and  give  me  to  walk 
in  the  light;  and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light:  He  it  is  that  enlighteneth  our 
blackness,  our  darkness.  I  dare  not  say  He  bideth 
His  face  from  me.  He  giveih  me  to  see  light  in 
His  light.  One  beam  in  a  dark  place  hath  ex¬ 
ceeding  much  refreshment  in  it;  blessed  be  His 
name  for  shining  upon  so  dark  a  heart  as  mine. 
You  know  what  manner  of  life  mine  hath  been. 
Oh !  I  lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated 
the  light.  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief,  of  sinners. 
This  is  true:  I  hated  Godliness,  yet  God  had 
,  mercy  on  me.  O  the  riches  of  His  mercy !  praise 
I  Him  for  me,  pray  for  me,  that  He  who  hath  be- 
j  <run  a  good  work,  would  perfect  it  to  the  day  of 
Christ.  Salute  all  my  good  friends  in  that  fam¬ 
ily  whereof  you  are  yet  a  member.  1  am  much 
bound  unto  them  for  their  love ;  I  bless  the  Lord 
for  them,  and  that  my  son,  by  their  procurement, 
is  so  well.  Let  him  have  your  prayers,  your 
counsel :  let  me  have  them. 

Salute  your  husband  and  sister  from  me:  he 
is  not  a  man  of  his  word ;  he  promised  to  write 
about  Mr.  Wrath,  of  Epping,  but  as  yet  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  letters:  put  him  in  mind  to  do  what 
with  conveniency  may  be  done  for  the  poor  cou¬ 
sin  I  did  solicit  him  about.  Once  more I'arewell ; 
the  Lord  be  with  you ;  so  prayeth 

Your  truly  loving  coui-in, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

My  wife’s  service  and  love  presented  to  all  her 
friends. 

The  following  letter  to  his  wife  is  from 
the  original  in  the  Harleian  collection  in 
>he  British  Museum.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh, 
May  3,  1651; 

My  Dearest — I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to 
omit  this  post,  although  I  have  not  much  to 
I  write ;  yet  indeed  1  love  to  write  to  my  dear. 
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who  is  very  much  in  my  heart.  It  joys  me  to 
hear  ihy  soul  prospereth ;  the  Lord  increase  his 
favors  to  thee  more  and  more.  The  great  good 
thy  soul  can  wish  is,  that  the  Lord  lift  upon  thee 
the  light  of  His  countenance,  which  is  better 
than  life.  The  Lord  bless  all  thy  good  counsel 
and  example  to  those  about  tliee,  and  hear  all 
thy  prayers,  and  accept  thee  always.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  thy  son  and  daughter  are  w’ith  thee.  I 
hope  thou  wilt  have  some  good  opportunity  of 
good  advice  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  my 
mother;  my  love  to  all  the  family.  Still  pray 
for  thine  O.  Cro.mwell. 

The  following  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Major, 
whose  daughter  had  married  Cromwell’s 
son.  It  is  taken  from  a  copy  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Cromwell  family.  The  date  is 
Newbury,  July  ‘27,  1649  : 

I  hear  my  son  hath  exceeded  his  allowance, 
and  is  in  debt:  truly  I  cannot  commend  him 
therein;  wisdom  requiring  his  living  within 
compass,  and  calling  ior  it  at  his  hamls ;  and  in 
my  judgment  the  reputation  arising  from  thence 
would  have  been  more  real  honor  than  what  is 
attained  the  other  way.  I  believe  vain  men  will 
speak  well  of  him  that  does  ill.  I  desire  to  be 
understood,  that  I  grudge  him  not  laudable  re¬ 
creations,  nor  an  honorable  carriage  of  himself 
in  them ;  nor  is  any  mailer  of  charge  likely  to 
fall  to  my  share,  or  slick  wilh  me.  Truly,  I  can 
find  in  rny  heart  to  allow  him.  not  only  a  suffi¬ 
ciency,  but  more,  for  his  good ;  but  if  pleasure 
and  self-satisfaction  be  made  the  business  of  a 
man’s  life,  so  much  co.-t  laid  out  upon  it,  so  much 
time  spent  in  it,  as  rather  answers  appetite  than 
the  will  of  God,  or  is  comely  before  his  saints,  I 
scruple  to  feed  this  humor;  and  God  forbid  that 
liis  being  my  son  should  be  his  allowance  to  live 
not  pleasingly  to  our  Heavenly  F athcr,  who  hath 
raised  me  out  of  the  dust  to  what  1  am.  I  desire 
your  faithfulness  (he  being  also  yoor  concern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  mine)  to  advise  him  to  approve 
liiniself  to  the  Lord  in  his  course  of  life,  and  to 
search  his  statutes  for  a  rule  to  conscience,  and 
to  seek  grace  from  Christ  to  enable  him  to  w’alk 
therein.  This  hath  life  in  it,  and  will  come  to 
somewhat;  what  is  a  poor  creature  without  this? 
This  will  not  ahridtre  of  lawful  pleasures,  hut 
teach  such  a  use  ol’  them  as  will  have  the  peace 
of  a  good  conscience  going  along  with  it.  Sir,  I 
write  what  is  in  my  heart;  I  pray  you  commu¬ 
nicate  my  mind  herein  to  my  son,  and  lie  hi.s  re¬ 
membrancer  in  these  things.  Tru'y,  1  lov'e  him  ; 
he  is  dear  to  me,  so  is  his  wife ;  and  for  their 
sakes  do  I  thus  write.  Tliey  shall  not  want  com¬ 
fort  nor  encouragement  from  me,  so  far  as  I  may 
afford  it;  but  indeed  I  cannot  think  I  do  well  to 
feed  a  voluptuous  humor  in  my  son,  if  he  should 
make  pleasures  the  business  of  his  life,  in  a  lime 
when  some,  precious  saiuts  are  bleeding  and 
breathilig  out  their  la.st  for  the  good  and  safety 
of  the  rest.  Memorable  is  the  speech  of  Urijah 
to  David,  2Chron.  xi. 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  believe  I  here  sny  not  this 
to  save  my  purse,  for  I  shall  willingly  do  what 
is  convenient  to  satisfy  his  occasions,  as  I  have 
opportunity  ;  but  as  I  pray  he  may  not  walk  in  a 
course  not  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  so  think  it  lieth 
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upon  me  to  give  him  (in  love)  the  best  council  I 
may ;  and  know  not  how  better  to  convey  it  to 
him  than  by  so  good  a  hand  as  yours. 

Sir,  I  pray  you  acquaint  him  with  these 
thoughts  of  mine ;  and  remember  my  love  to  my 
daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  shall  be  induced  to  do 
any  reasonable  thing.  I  pray  for  her  happy  de¬ 
liverance,  frequently  and  earnestly. 

The  next  letter  is  one  from  Cromwell  to 
bis  daughter  Irelon,  from  the  original  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  date  is  London,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  1646 : 

Dear  Daughter, — I  write  not  to  thy  hus¬ 
band,  partly  to  avoid  trouble,  for  one  line  of 
mine  begets  many  of  his,  which  I  doubt  not 
makes  him  sit  up  loo  late ;  partly  because  I  am 
myself  indisposed  at  this  time,  having  some  oth¬ 
er  considerations.  Your  friends  at  Ely  are  well ; 
your  sister  Clay  pole  is  (I  trust  in  mercy)  exer¬ 
cised  with  some  perplexed  thoughts :  she  sees 
her  own  vanity  and  carnal  mind,  bewailing  it ; 
she  seeks  after  (as  I  hope  also)  that  which  will 
satisfy,  and  thus  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the 
best  sect  next  a  finder ;  and  such  a  one  shall 
every  faithful  humble  seeker  be  at  the  end. 
Happy  seeker,  happy  finder.  Who  ever  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  without  some  sense 
of  self-vanity  and  badness?  Who  ever  tasted 
that  graciousness  of  His  and  could  go  less  in 
desire,  and  less  than  pressing  after  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  ?  Dear  heart,  press  on  ;  let  not  husband, 
let  not  any  thinir,  cool  thy  affections  after  Christ. 

I  hope  he*  will  be  an  occasion  to  inflame  them. 
'Phat  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  tl.y  hus¬ 
band,  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bears : 
look  on  that  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest  for 
that.  I  pray  for  thee  and  him  ;  do  so  for  me. 
My  service  ami  dear  affections  to  the  General 
and  Gcneralcss.  I  hear  she  is  very  kind  to 
thee  ;  it  adds  to  all  other  obligations.  My  love 
to  all.  I  am  thy  dear  father, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  another  ori¬ 
ginal  letter  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
dated  August  13,  1649,  and  adressed,  “For 
rny  beloved  daughter  Dorothy  Cromwell 
(Richard  Cromwell’s  wife),  at  Horslye, 
these 

My  Dear  Daughter, — Your  letter  was  very 
welcome  to  me ;  1  like  to  see  any  thing  from 
your  hand,  because  indeed  I  stick  not  to  say  I 
tio  entirely  love  you ;  and  tlierefore  I  hope  a 
word  of  advice  will  not  be  unwelcome  or  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  thee.  I  desire  you  both  to  make  it 
above  all  things  yonr  business  to  seek  the  Lord : 
to  be  frequently  calling  upon  him  that  he  would 
manifest  himself  to  you  in  his  Son.  and  be  lis¬ 
tening  what  returns  he  makes  to  you  ;  for  he 
will  he  speaking  in  your  etar  and  in  your  heart 
if  you  attend  thereunto.  1  desire  you  to  pro¬ 
voke  your  husband  likewise  thereunto.  As  for 
the  pleasures  of  this  life  and  outward  business, 
let  that  be  upon  the  by :  be  above  all  these 
things  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  then  you  shall 
have  the  true  use  and  comfort  of  them,  and  not 
otherwise.  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  hope 
your  spirit  is  this  way  set ;  and  1  desire  you  may 
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grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  I  may  hear 
thereof.  The  Lord  is  very  near,  which  we  see 
by  his  wonderful  works ;  and  therefore  he  looks 
that  we  of  this  generation  draw  near  him.  This 
late  great  mercy  in  Ireland  is  a  great  manifes¬ 
tation  thereof.  Vour  husband  w’ill  acquaint  you 
with  it.  We  should  be  much  stirred  up  in  our 
spirits  to  thankfulness.  We  need  much  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  to  enable  us  to  praise  God  for 
so  admirable  a  mercy.  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
my  dear  daughter.  I  rest,  thy  loving  father, 

O.  Cromwell. 

The  following  letter  also  is  transcribed 
from  the  original  among  the  family  papers. 
It  is  to  his  son  Richard,  under  the  dale  of 
Garrick,  2d  of  April,  1650  : 

Dick  Cromwell, — I  take  your  letters  kindly. 
1  like  expressions  when  they  come  plainly  from 
the  heart,  and  are  not  strained  nor  affe:  ted.  I 
am  persuaded  it  is  the  Lord’s  mercy  to  place 
you  where  you  are ;  I  wish  you  may  own  it,  and 
be  thankful,  fulfilling  all  relations  to  the  glory 
of  God.  Seek  the  Lord  and  his  face  continu¬ 
ally  ;  let  this  be  the  business  of  your  life  and 
strength,  and  let  all  things  be  subservient  and 
in  order  to  this.  You  cannot  find,  nor  behold, 
the  face  of  God  but  in  Christ ;  therefore  labor 
to  know  God  in  Christ,  which  the  Scripture 
makes  to  be  the  sum  of  all,  even  life  eternal. 
Because  the  true  knowledge  is  not  literal  or 
speculative,  but  inward,  transforming  the  mind 
to  it,  it  is  uniting  to,  and  participating  of,  the 
Divine  nature  (2  Peter  i.  4).  It  is  such  a  know¬ 
ledge  as  Paul  speaks  of,  Philip,  iii.  8,  9,  10. 
How  little  of  this  knowledge  of  Christ  is  there 
among  us.  My  weak  prayers  shall  be  for  you. 
Take  heed  of  an  unactive  vain  spirit  Recre¬ 
ate  yourself  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  History ; 
it  is  a  body  of  history,  and  will  add  more  to  your 
understanding  than  Iragments  of  story.  Intend 
to  understand  the  estate  I  have  settled  ;  it  is 
your  concernment  to  know  it  all,  and  how  it 
stands.  1  have  heretofore  sufiered  much  by  too 
much  trusting  others.  I  know  my  brother  M.a- 
jor  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  all  this.  You  will, 
perhaps,  think  1  need  not  advise  you  to  love 
your  wife.  The  Lord  teach  you  how  to  do  it.  j 
or  else  it  will  be  done  ill-favoredly.  Though  j 
marriage  be  no  instituted  sacrament^  yet  thisi 
union  aptly  resembles  Christ  and  his  Church. 
If  you  can  truly  love  your  wife,  what  doth 
Christ  bear  to  his  Church,  and  every  poor  soul 
therein,  who  gave  lum.«elf  for  it  and  to  it? 
Commend  me  to  your  wife:  tell  her  I  entirely 
love  her,  and  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  to  her.  I  wish  her  every  way  fruitliil.  I 
thank  her  for  her  loving  letter.  I  have  present¬ 
ed  my  love  to  my  sister  and  cousin  Anne,  e/c., 
in  my  letter  to  my  brother  Major.  I  would  not 
have  him  alter  his  atfairs  because  of  my  debt  [his 
debt  to  me].  My  purse  is  as  his.  My  present 
thoughts  are  but  to  loilge  such  a  sum  for  my 
two  little  girls.  It  is  in  his  hand  as  well  as  any 
where.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  accommodate 
him  to  his  mind.  I  would  not  have  him  solicit¬ 
ous.  Dick,  the  Lord  bless  you  every  way. 

I  rest,  your  loving  father,  O.  Cromwell. 


■MOFUSSIL  BAIN,  ETC. 

I  cannot  believe  that  these  Christian  and 
tenderly  affectionate  letters  to  his  own 
family  could  have  been  a  tissue  of  false¬ 
hood  and  hypocrisy.  Assuredly  Cromwell 
understood  Scriptural  truth,  and  inculcated 
it  upon  hi.s  children  ;  and  such  letters  as 
these  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  him¬ 
self  often  felt  much  of  its  power  j  but  the 
greater  his  guilt  that  he  did  not  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  professions.  F.  H. 


THE  CONVALESCENT. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 

From  Uie  Metropolitan. 

Thoo  hast  quitted  the  feverish  couch  of  pain, 

Thou  art  breathing  the  fresh  free  air  again, 

Thou  hast  bent  thy  way  through  the  primrose  glade 
To  the  Wildwood’s  deep  and  leafy  shade. 

Where,  beneath  thy  slow  and  lingering  tread, 

The  clustering  cool  green  moss  is  spread, 

Where  the  song-birds  pour  their  tuneful  lay. 

And  the  silvery  fountains  softly  play. 

Dost  thou  not  joy  to  exchange  the  gloom 
Of  the  shaded  blinds,  and  the  curtained  room 
For  the  gladdening  breezes,  the  sun’s  bright  beams. 
The  waving  blossoms,  and  glittering  streams  ? 

Dost  thou  not  joy,  in  reviving  health, 

To  gaze  upon  Nature’s  lavish  wealth. 

The  rushing  waters,  and  flow’ery  land, 

Decked  for  thy  sake  by  thy  Maker’s  hand  ? 

And  does  not  thy  heart  at  this  moment  thrill 
W  ith  thoughts  more  tender,  more  grateful  still  ? 
Dost  thou  not  yet  on  the  chamber  dwell, 

W  here  awhile  Death’s  darkening  shadows  fell. 
When  thy  manly  strength  was  quelled  and  fled. 
And  friends  stood  mournfully  round  thy  bed, 

W^  ailing  that  thou,  in  thy  youthful  bloom, 

Must  be  gathered  soon  to  tlie  dreary  tomb? 

Then  did  not  a  secret  voice  within 
Tell  thee  to  weep  o’er  each  former  sin  ? 

And  didst  thou  not  wish  thy  days  renewed, 

To  walk  henceforth  with  the  wise  and  good  ? 

Oh  !  now,  while  within  thy  languid  veins 
Some  trace  of  the  suflering  past  remains. 

Think  of  the  world,  and  its  pomp  and  power, 

As  thou  didst  in  that  sad  and  trying  hour. 

The  w’oods  and  the  fields  that  meet  thy  gaze 
Thou  deem’st  more  bright  than  in  former  days  ; 

So  may  earth’s  course  appear  to  thee 
More  fair  than  it  seemed  in  thy  frolic  glee  ; 

Shun  its  broad  highways — in  peace  pursue 
The  narrow  path  that  is  sought  by  few, 

And  give  to  the  Lord,  in  faith  and  prayer, 

Tlie  life  that  he  graciously  deigned  to  spare. 

Mofcssil  Ralv. — A  strange  yellow  liquid  has 
rained  lately  at  Futtehposc,  Sicree.  The  matter 
adhered  to  the  fingers  when  touched,  and  dyed  the 
ground  w  here  it  fell. — Indian  Journal. 

The  widow  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Heber 
has  again  married.  Her  husband  is  a  French  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman. — Morning  Post. 
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ARAGOS  LIFE  OF  HERSCHEL.  1 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Analyst  historique  e.t  Critique  de  la  Vieet  des 
Travaux  de  Sir  Williain  Herschel.  (H  is- 
torical  and  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Life 
and  Labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel ) ' 
Par  M.  Arago.  Paris  :  in  the  “  Annuaire  i 
du  Bureau  des  Longitudes”  of  1842.  | 

TiiERE  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the' 
history  of  the  human  mind  than  the  per- ' 
fection  already  attained  by  astronomy. ' 
We  are  in  many  respects  better  ajquainted  | 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  re*  I 
mote  parts  of  the  universe,  than  with  those  ! 
of  the  elements  in  which  we  are  actually 
involved,  and  with  which  we  are  intimately 
connected.  In  this  branch  of  knovvledge 
we  see  to  what  a  height  science  may  be 
reared,  when  the  results  of  patient  observa¬ 
tion  are  joined  together  with  mathematical 

frecision  and  on  a  mathematical  foundation, 
f  modern  learning  were  swept  away  by  a 
barbarous  deluge,  a  few  fragments  only 
surviving  the  general  wreck,  we  know  of 
no  volume  more  likely  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  future  ages  than  the  “  Nautical 
Almanac for  it  does  not  consist  of  that 
which  forms,  as  Hamlet  justly  remarked, 
the  staple  material  of  most  books,  “  words, 
words,  words  but,  in  the  accurate  lan¬ 
guage  of  figures,  applies  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  the  practical  service  of  man’s 
boldest  undertaking — the  navigation  of  the 
wide  ocean.  The  successful  cultivators  of 
this  sublime  study,  therefore,  are  entitled 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  votaries  of 
science,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  M.  Arago 
(than  whom  there  is  no  one  more  compe¬ 
tent  to  decide  on  such  a  question).  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschel  deserves  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  astronomers  of  any  age 
or  country. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  Han¬ 
over,  the  I5th  of  November,  1738.  Of  his 
family  there  is  but  little  known,  although 
public  curiosity  has  of  course  busily  inquir¬ 
ed  after  the  origin  of  one  so  illustrious. 
His  great-grandfather,  Abraham  Herschel, 
was  driven,  it  is  said,  from  Moravia*  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
creed.  His  son  Isaac  was  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Leipsic,  whence  Jacob 
Herschel,  Isaac’s  eldest  son,  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Hanover,  renouncing  agriculture 

*  “  II  domeurait  a  Mahren,  d’oil  il  fut  expulsc,” 
says  M.  Arago,  who  seems  not  to  be  aware  that 
Mahren,  or  properly  Mehren,  is  the  German  eorriq)- 
tion  of  Moravia,  or  Morawa,  which  name  is  of  Sla¬ 
vonic  origin. 
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for  the  profession  of  music.  Jacob  was  an 
amiable,  clever  man,  and  a  good  musician, 
but  his  means  were  unequal  to  the  complete 
education  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  all  of 
whom,  however,  six  boys  and  four  girls,  ac¬ 
quired  from  him  some  proficiency  in  his 
own  art.  William,  the  third  son,  manifested 
in  his  early  years  great  capabilities  of  mind ; 
he  learned  the  French  language,  and  in 
studying  the  German  philosophy  of  that 
time,  acquired  a  taste  for  metaphysics 
which  never  afterwards  forsook  him. 

In  1759  William  Herschel,  then  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  came  to  England,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  traces  of  his  eldest  brother  Jacob. 
For  two  years  he  maintained  a  painful  strug¬ 
gle  with  adversecircumstances,  till  at  length 
Lord  Darlington  engaged  him  as  teacher 
of  the  band  of  a  regiment,  at  that  time 
stationed  in,  or  perhaps  raising,  in  the  north. 
The  young  man’s  abilities  now  developed 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  1765  he 
was  elected  organist  at  Halifax.  The  lei¬ 
sure,  and  comparatively  abundant  means, 
which  this  elevation  procured  him,  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  self-instruction.  He  taught  him¬ 
self  Italian,  Latin,  and  even  a  little  Greek ; 
but  it  says  still  more  for  his  perseverance, 
that  he  thoroughly  studied  Smith’s  “Har¬ 
monics,”  or  the  Philosophy  of  Music,  a 
profound  and  difficult  work,  which  presumes 
in  the  student  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  algebra. 

Respecting  Herschel’s  election  to  the 
post  of  organist  at  Halifax,  a  story  is  rela¬ 
ted,  which,  though  we  are  unable  to  vouch 
for  its  authenticity,  yet  has  so  characteris¬ 
tic  an  air,  and  displays  so  advantageously 
the  frankness,  courage,  and  well-grounded 
self-confidence  of  the  young  musician,  that 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  it  to  be  partially 
founded  on  fact,  and  as  such,  shall  here  re¬ 
late  it.  It  is  said  that  when  the  time  of  the 
election  was  near  at  hand,  two  gentlemen, 
known  to  have  great  weight  with  the  elect¬ 
ing  body,  were  addressed,  while  walking  in 
the  nave  of  the  church,  by  the  young  Han¬ 
overian,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
who,  in  begging  their  suffrages,  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  had  never  played  the  organ 
I  (Herschel’s  instrument  was,  we  believe,  the 
hautboy),  but  added,  that  his  musical  attain¬ 
ments  were  such  as  would  justify  his  hope 
of  attaining  the  requisite  skill  on  that  in¬ 
strument  in  a  very  short  time.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  thus  accosted  were  Joah  Bates  (well 
known  to  all  collectors  of  musical  and  lite¬ 
rary  anecdote),  and  his  brother,  and  they 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proofs  which 
the  stranger  gave  them  of  his  ability,  that 
they  lent  him  their  influence  and  secured 
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his  election.  Although  we  suppose  this 
story  to  be  in  the  main  untrue,  it  has  the 
merit  of  suggesting  a  very  important  and 
probable  conjecture,  which  is,  that  Her- 
schel,  during  his  sojourn  in  Halifax,  Imd  the 
good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  able  and  educated  men,  who  took  an 
interest  in  him  from  their  love  of  music; 
yet  w’ere  not  musicians  of  that  class  who  i 
have  “Nothing  but  a  solo  in  their  heads,”  j 
but  rather  philosophers  who  know'  the  util-  j 
ity  of  music  in  keeping  alive  the  imagin¬ 
ative  faculties,  in  maintaining  the  elasticity 
of  the  mind,  and  averting  that  intellectual 
rigidity  w'hich  so  often  ensues  from  long 
continuance  in  undiverted  habitsof  thought. 

The  following  year  ( 1766)  Herschel  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  organist  in  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  a  more  lucrative 
situation  than  that  which  he  hlled  in  Hali¬ 
fax.  So  rapid  an  advancement  shows 
that  his  superior  talents  w'ere  already  re¬ 
cognised.  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
fashionable  society,  constantly  occupied 
with  the  arrangements  of  concerts  and  ora- 
torios,  or  with  the  numerous  pupils  whom 
his  patrons  forced  upon  him.  Here  his 
biographer  remarks : 

“One  can  hardly  conceive  how,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  business  and  distracting  variety  of 
calls,  Herschel  was  able  to  continue  the  studies, 
which  even  in  Halifax  had  required  of  him  a 
strength  of  will,  a  steadfastness  and  gnisp  of 
intellect  much  above  the  common.  VVe  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  music  w’hich  led  Her¬ 
schel  to  mathematics  ;  mathematics,  in  turn,  led 
him  to  optics,  the  first  and  amplest  source  of  his 
celebrity.  The  hour  at  length  came  when  the 
young  musician  was  to  proceed  from  theoretic 
knowledge  to  its  application  with  an  extreme 
boldness  and  brilliant  success,  w’hich  cannot  fail 
to  excite  astonishment.” 

VVe  may  here  hazard  a  natural  conjecture 
fespeciing  the  course  of  Herschel’s  early 
studies.  Music  conducted  him  to  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  in  other  w'ords,  impelled  him  to 
study  Smith’s  “Harmonics.”  Now,  this 
Robert  Smith  (a  cousin  of  the  celebrated 
Cotes,  and  his  successor  at  Cambridge  in 
the  chair  of  natural  philosophy)  was  also 
author  of  “  A  Complete  System  of  Optics,”  I 
a  masterly  w’ork  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  branch  of  science, 
is  not  yet  wholly  superseded.  It-seems  to 
us  not  unlikely  then,  that  Herschel,  study¬ 
ing  the  “  Harmonics,”  conceived  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  author,  w'ho  w'as  at  that  time 
still  living,  so  that  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Music  he  passed  to  the  Optics,  the  w’ork  on 
which  Smith’s  great  reputation  chiefly  rest¬ 
ed  ;  and  thus  undesignedly  prepared  him- 
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self  for  the  career  on  which  he  was  shortly 
about  to  enter  with  so  much  glory. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  two  feet  long, 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Herschel, 
at  Bath.  With  it  he  saw  countless  stars  in 
the  heavens,  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
previously  not  even  suspected.  A  new' 
creation  seemed  to  open  on  him.  He  was 
transported  with  delight  and  enthusiasm, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  London  for  an 
instrument  of  similar  construction,  but  of 
greater  size.  The  price  of  the  desired  in¬ 
strument,  liow’ever,  w’as  much  beyond  his 
means.  Inflamed  rather  than  cooled  by  the 
disappointment,  he  resolved  that  if  he  could 
not  buy  a  pow  erful  telescope  he  would  make 
one.  From  this  day  forward  the  organist 
of  the  Octagon  chapel  devoted  all  his  leisure 
and  his  energies  to  the  making  of  Metallic 
specula.  He  made  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  best  composition  of  the  metal,  the  best 
form  of  the  mirror,  and  the  best  mode  of 
polishing  it.  He  labored  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  took  no  heed  of  difficulties. 
The  scale  of  his  operations  is  hardly  credi¬ 
ble.  He  made  no  few'er  than  two  hundred 
metallic  mirrors  of  seven  feet  focus,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  of  ten  feet,  atid  about  eighty 
of  tw  enty  feel  focus.  VV’^hile  polishing  the 
mirrors,  he  never  desisted  from  his  task, 
not  even  to  take  food,  till  the  whole  was 
completed,  though  this  implies  the  continu¬ 
ed  labor  of  ten,  tw’elve,  even  fourteen  hours. 
Such  ardor  and  intelligence  could  not  fail  of 
success.  In  1774  Herschel  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  surveying  the  heavens  w'ith  a  tele¬ 
scope  of  five  feet  focal  length,  made  wholly 
by  himself;  but  he  afterwards  went  on  to 
instruments  of  ten  and  even  twenty  feet 
focus.  'Fhe  captious  w’orld  w’as  of  course 
disposed  to  ridicule  these  gigantic  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  star-gazing  musician  ;  but  a 
lucky  hit  raised  him  at  once  in  the  general 
estimation  to  the  rank  of  an  astronomer. 
On  the  I3th  of  March,  1781,  he  discovered 
a  new  planet  on  the  furthest  confines  of  the 
solar  system.  George  III.,  in  compliment 
to  whom  the  new  discovery  w’as  named  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  “and  who,”  says  M.  Ara- 
go,  “  had  a  great  leaning  to  men  and  things 
of  Hanoverian  origin,”  showered  on  the 
self-taught  astronomer  the  most  substantial 
favors.  He  assigned  him  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  guineas  a  year  and  a  residence 
near  W^indsor,  first  at  Clay  Hall,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Slough. 

‘‘The  expectations  of  George  Ilf.,”  adds  M. 
Arago,  “  have  been  completely  realized.  One 
may  fearlessly  say  of  the  garden  and  little 
dwelling  at  Slough,  that  it  is  the  spot  in  the 
world  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  discove- 
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Ties  have  been  made.  The  name  of  the  village 
will  never  perish ;  science  will  scrupulously 
hand  it  down  to  the  latest  posterity.” 

Herschel  was  now  released  from  profes¬ 
sional  engagements,  and  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  wholly  to  astronomy.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  his  good  fortune  was 
wholly  attributable  to  his  discovery  of  the 
new  planet.  That  discovery,  in  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  confer  distinction  on  an  ordinary 
astronomer,  served  chiefly  in  his  case  to 
call  attention  to  the  extreme  boldness  of 
his  genius  evinced  in  the  construction  of  his 
telescopes.  For  even  the  intrepid  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Columbus  to  sail  directly  westward 
across  the  unexplored  ocean  to  India,  is 
not  a  more  admirable  example  of  enthusiasm 
than  the  determination  of  the  Bath  organist 
to  outdo,  by  far,  all  that  opticians  or  astron¬ 
omers  had  hitherto  attempted  in  the  means 
of  penetrating  into  space,  and  his  perse¬ 
verance  till  he  completely  succeeded.  The 
making  of  reflecting  telescopes  became 
after  this  a  very  lucrative  branch,  we  be* 
lieve,  of  Herschel’s  occupations.  Mis  mode 
of  preparing  the  specula  has  never  been 
divulged.  It  was  stated  with  much  empha-  | 
sis,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  Lord  Ross  had  attained  such 
skill  in  the  treatment  of  metallic  spec«ila, 
that  he  could  dismount  the  mirror  of  his 
large  telescope,  repolish  and  replace  it  the 
same  day.  Now  M.  Arago,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  four  years  ago,  furnishes  us 
with  an  example  of  still  greater  address. 
“  By  following,”  says  Sir  John,  “  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  rules  minutely,  and  using  his  appa¬ 
ratus,  I  have  succeeded,  in  a  single  day 
and  without  the  least  assistance,  in  polish¬ 
ing  completely  three  Newtonian  mirrors  of 
nineteen  inch  aperture.” 

The  anecdotes  of  Herschel’s  life  termi¬ 
nate  with  his  removal  to  Slough.  Hence¬ 
forward  he  devoted  day  and  night  to  the 
study  of  the  heavens,  or  to  perfecting  the 
means  of  observing  them.  The  proofs  of 
his  unwearied  industry,  and  best  record  of 
his  labors,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sixty-nine 
memoirs  which  he  furnished  to  the  “Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions”  in  the  following 
years  ;  and  which,  his  biographer  remarks, 
“constitute  one  of  the  principal  treasures 
of  that  celebrated  collection.”  We  cannot 
however  think  of  recapitulating  those  vo¬ 
luminous  records,  in  order  to  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  scientific  achievements:  for 
brevity  sake  we  shall  rather  survey  his  la¬ 
bors  systematically,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  able  biographer,  and  omitting  those 
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topics  which  are  unimportant  either  in 
themselves  or  as  they  aflfect  his  reputation. 

The  grandeur  of  Herschel’s  views,  with 
respect  to  instruments  of  observation,  and 
his  dexterity  in  carrying  those  views  into 
effect,  would  alone  have  entitled  him  to 
form  an  epoch  in  science.  His  telescopes 
far  surpassed  in  power  those  which  had 
preceded  him  ;  and  in  his  mode  of  mount¬ 
ing  them,  so  as  to  combine  perfect  firmness 
with  facility  of  movement,  he  showed  him¬ 
self  a  consummate  mechanician.  Galileo, 
when  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  the  phases  of  Venus,  used  instruments 
magnifying  ordinarily  seven  times,  and 
never  exceeding  thirty. two  times.  The 
telescope  with  which  Huygens  discovered 
the  first  satellite  of  Saturn,  had  a  magnify- 
ing  power  not  exceeding  ninety-two.  A 
monster  telescope  made  by  Auzout,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  which  was 
300  feet  long  (and  therefore  useless),  mag¬ 
nified  but  six  hundred  times.  Until  the 
means  of  achromatizing  images  formed  by 
refraction  were  discovered,  it  was  vnin  to 
think  of  employing  high  magnifying  powers 
in  the  eyeglass  of  a  telescope.  After  the 
invention  indeed  of  achromatic  lenses, 
telescopes  were  easily  made  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  power  without  any  increase  of 
length.  Hut  notwithstanding  this,  the  scien¬ 
tific  world  was  not  a  little  astonished,  when 
informed  in  1782,  that  Herschel,  with  a  re¬ 
flecting  telescope  seven  feet  long,  had  used 
magnifying  pow'ers  of  2000  and  even  6000 
times.  “No  one  will  be  surprised,”  ob¬ 
serves  M.  Arago,  “that  people  were  slow 
to  believe  in  a  magnifying  power  which 
ought  to  show  us  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  as  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  from  Macon, 
Lyons,  or  even  from  Geneva.”  The  Royal 
Society  called  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  astronomer  of  Slough 
ascertained  the  power  of  his  instruments, 
and  he  replied  in  a  memoir  which  satisfied 
the  most  skeptical,  and  firmly  established 
his  reputation. 

Soon  after  Herschel  was  settled  at  Slough 
he  conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a  tele¬ 
scope  which  should  eclipse  all  his  former 
efforts,  and  show  him  not  unw'orthy  of  the 
royal  munificence  wffiich  had  enabled  him 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  favorite  pur¬ 
suits.  He  accordingly  began  his  great 
telescope  w’hich  was  finished  in  1789.  The 
iron  cylinder  of  this  instrument  was  thirty- 
nine  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  four 
feet  ten  inches  wide.  These  colossal  di¬ 
mensions  were  still  further  amplified  by 
public  report,  and  according  to  M.  Arago, 
there  were  people  who  confounded  the 
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great  telescope  at  Slough  with  the  great 
vat  of  Meux  or  Barclay.  But  the  magnitude 
of  this  instrument  was  not  its  only  peculi¬ 
arity  ;  Herschel  was  too  sagacious  to  lei 
slip  an  opportunity  of  making  an  improve¬ 
ment.  In  ordinary  reflecting  telescopes 
there  is,  besides  the  speculum  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  rays  from  the  object  viewed,  a 
second  mirror,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
direct  the  rays  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
From  this  second  reflexion  there  necessari¬ 
ly  ensues  a  great  loss  of  light.  This  incon¬ 
venience  Herschel  averted  by  a  method 
equally  bold  and  simple.  'I'lie  focal  image 
in  his  great  telescope  was  formed  near  the 
edge  of  the  aperture,  and  the  spectator, 
looking  down  into  the  instrument  with  his 
back  to  the  heavens,  viewed  the  image  im¬ 
mediately  without  the  ai<l  of  a  second  re¬ 
flexion.  The  obliquity  of  the  axis  of  vision 
in  this  arrangement,  and  the  interposition 
of  the  spectator’s  head,  were,  with  so  large 
an  instrument,  of  no  importance.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
as  well  as  to  its  size,  the  great  telescope 
had  a  great  superiority  in  the  abundance  of 
its  light. 

Some  have  supposed,  and  even  eminent 
astronomers  have  stated,  that  the  great 
telescope  at  Slough  proved  useless  ;  while 
others  imagine  that  Herschel  never  used 
any  other.  Both  these  opinions  are  erro¬ 
neous.  Herschel  had  recourse  to  the  great 
instrument  for  observations  which  required 
much  light.  But  he  found  that  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  most  manageable  instruments 
are  the  best.  Besides,  telescopes  magnify 
not  merely  real  objects,  but  also  all  the 
irregularities  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  tremor*  of  the  image  increases  w'ith  the 
pow’er  of  the  instrument. 

“  Herschel  found  that  in  England  there  are  not 
above  a  hundred  hours  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
during  wdiich  observations  can  be  made  to  any 
purpose  with  a  39  feet  telescope  and  a  magnify¬ 
ing  power  of  1000  times.  He  thence  concluded, 
that  in  order  to  make,  with  his  great  telescope, 
such  a  survey  of  the  heavens  that  every  point 
of  space  would  pass  under  review  lor  an  instant, 
he  should  require  800  years  1” 

It  ought  .to  be  here  mentioned,  as  con¬ 
nected  in  some  degree  with  the  history  of 
the  great  telescope,  that  no  individual  ever 
contributed' more  than  Herschel  to  what 
may  be  caUt^d  the  arts  of  observation.  His 
great  expedience  in  the  use  of  telescopes 
of  various  powers,  was  not  unproductive  of 
valuable  results.  Many  rninute  and  appa¬ 
rently  anoinalous  phenomena  of  vision 
caught  his  attention,  which  would  have  es¬ 
caped  the  notice  of  one  less  scrupulous  or 


vigilant.  His  memoir  On  the  pow’er  of 
penetrating  into  space  by  Telescopes,”* 
was  the  fruit  of  tw’enty  years’  assiduous 
labors  of  this  kind.  It  is  strongly  impress¬ 
ed  W'ith  the  peculiar  character  of  his  genius : 
hold  and  original,  marked  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumspection  required  in  the  disciples  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  but  at  the  same 
tinie  regardless  of  the  paths  established  by 
routine  and  of  the  limits  set  to  speculation 
by  vulgar  opinion. 

In  the  memoir  here  alluded  to,  Herschel 
assumes  that  the  stars  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  they  are  uniformly  distributed 
through  space.  These  assumptions  are,  it  is 
evident,  not  strictly  true  ;  but  they  are  true 
in  the  main  when  we  speak  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  stars.  He  thus  supposes  that  stars  of 
the  second  magnitude  are  removed  as  far 
from  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  the  sun.  Sirius,  for  example,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  would  be¬ 
come  a  star  of  the  second  class,  if  removed 
to  double  its  actual  distance  from  us ;  at 
three  times  that  distance,  it  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  third  magnitude  ;  and  at  100 
times  that  distance  to  the  lOOlh  magnitude. 
This  being  premised,  he  found  that  with 
his  20  feet  telescope  he  could  penetrate 
into  space  75  times  further  than  with  the 
naked  eye  ;  96  times  further  w  ith  a  25  feet 
instrument ;  and  wdth  his  great  telescope, 
192  times  the  distance  reached  by  the  un¬ 
assisted  eye.  Now  since  the  naked  eye 
can  discern  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude, 
it  follows  that  stars  of  the  1344th  magni¬ 
tude  w’cre  rendered  visible  by  the  39  feet 
telescope.  This  conclusion,  followed 
through  all  its  bearings,  has  something  in 
it  quite  astounding.  Light,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  velocity  of  77,000  leagues  in  a 
second,  could  not  clear  the  distance  from 
such  a  nebula  or  cluster  of  stars  of  the 
1344th  magnitude  to  the  earth,  in  less  than 
half  a  million  of  years  ! 

“Consequently,”  observes  M.  Arago,  “the 
changes  which  take  place  in  nebulae  of  this  or¬ 
der,  must  have  already  gone  by,  half  a  million 
years  before  w’e  perceive  them.  If  such  a  nebu¬ 
la,  for  example,  w'ere  to  be  this  day  extinguish¬ 
ed,  it .  would  yet  continue  to  be  seen,  from  the 
earth,  for  half  a  million  years.  In  this  sense, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  telescopes  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  dive  into  time  as  well  as  into  space.” 

Previous  to  Herschel,  little  attention 
was  given  by  astronomers  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  stars.  The  character 
of  his  instruments,  as  w'ell  as  the  bias  of 

*  Published  in  the  “Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,”  of l&OO. 
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his  mind,  led  him  to  expatiate  in  afield 
which  was  vast  and  unbounded,  as  well  as 
unexplored. 

“  The  calalo2ue  of  Messier,  communicated  to 
the  academy  in  1771,  and  inserted,  with  some 
additions,  in  the  ‘  Connaissance  des  Temps’  ol' 
1783,  containetl  68  nehulye,  which,  together  with 
28  added  by  Lacaille,  made  ujj  a  total  of  96. 
This  branch  of  science  t<»ok  a  rapid  flight,  how¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  Herschel  applied  to  it  his  pow- 
erl'ul  instruments,  his  rare  penetration  and  un¬ 
conquerable  perseverance.  In  1786  he  publish¬ 
ed,  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Transactions,’  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  a  thousand  nebulae  or  clusters  of  stars. 
Three  years  later,  there  appeared,  to  the  aston- 
ishment  of  practical  astronomers,  a  second  cata¬ 
logue  from  him,  quite  as  extensive  as  the  first ; 
and  that  again  was  followed,  in  1802,  by  a  third 
catalogue  of  500  nebulae.  Tico  thousand  five 
hundred  nebula? !  such  was  the  contingent  sup¬ 
plied  by  Herschel  to  a  branch  of  astronomy 
which  had  been  hardly  touched  before  him.  At 
the  same  time,  the  extensiveness  of  this  work 
was  its  least  merit.” 

In  surveying  the  astronomical  labors  of 
Herschel,  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  in¬ 
sist  on  their  number,  variety,  and  combined 
value,  as  to  show  that  from  the  boldness  of 
his  genius,  his  assiduity,  and  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  his  observations,  he  took  his  station 
at  once  among  the  most  eminent  astrono¬ 
mers.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  sidereal  hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  result  was,  a  catalogue  of 
stars,  classed  according  to  their  intensities, 
so  numerous  and  exact  as  to  suffice  for  the 
basis  of  all  future  labors  in  that  department. 
As  to  his  observations  of  changing  stars,  it 
does  not  comport  with  our  plan  or  limits 
to  enter  far  into  such  details.  The  seventh 
pleiad  is  not  the  best  authenticated  instance 
of  an  extinguished  star.  The  journals  of 
the  astronomer  of  Slough  could  furnish 
several  other  examples,  but  the  following 
w  ill  su  ffice. 

“  The  star  numbered  the  55th  of  Hercules, 
placed  in  the  neck  of  the  figure,  has  been  insert¬ 
ed  in  Flamsteed’s  catalogue  as  a  star  of  the  fifth 
magnitude.  The  lOlh  of  October,  1781,  Her¬ 
schel  saw  it  distinctly,  and  noted  that  it  was 
red;  the  11th  of  April,  1782,  he  perceived  it 
again  and  marked  it  in  his  journal  as  an  ordina¬ 
ry  star.  Nine  years  later  it  was  not  to  be  found, 
though  repeatedly  looked  for.  So  the  55th  ol' 
Hercules  has  disappeared.” 

If  old  stars  perish,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  new  stars  occasionally  appear.  Her¬ 
schel  watched  closely,  also,  the. periodical 
stars,  which  undergo  a  change  of  bright¬ 
ness  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  he 
furnished  lists  of  the  colored  stars.  The 
general  result  of  his  observations  of  this 


j  kind  was,  that  of  all  the  stars  which  are 
singly  visible,  about  one  in  thirty  is  under- 
j  going  observable  change. 

The  powerful  instruments  at  Slough  fully 
confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  stars  arc 
i  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
j  magnified  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  pow’- 
j  erful  the  telescope,  the  less  the  apparent 
1  diameter  of  the  star.  The  efficacy  of  the 
I  telescope  in  stripping  the  star  of  its  crown 
of  splendor  to  which  it  owes  it  apparent 
I  magnitude,  more  than  counterbalancing 
the  increase  of  the  real  disk.  The  stars  in 
the  heavens  thus  resemble  many  of  our 
stars  on  earth,  from  which,  if  we  take  away 
the  flash  and  glitter,  it  will  be  found  hard 
to  raise  their  solid  merits  by  any  magnify¬ 
ing  power  to  an  appreciable  quantity.  But 
to  speak  more  precisely  :  Herschel  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
stars  are  really  increased  by  telescopes, 
though  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
magnify  ing  lowers  ;  a  double  power  show¬ 
ing  a  star  wim  less  than  double  its  previous 
apparent  diameter.  But  the  perfection  of 
his  instruments,  and  his  scrupulous  accu¬ 
racy,  reduced  these  apparent  diameters  far 
below  the  measures  previously- assigned  to 
them.  Kepler  believed  the  diameter  of 
Sirius  to  be  four  minutes;  Tycho  Brahe 
supposed  that  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
have,  in  general,  a  diameter  of  two  minutes. 
With  the  improvement  of  instruments  these 
measures,  or  rather  estimates,  were  con¬ 
tinually  reduced,  till  at  length  Cassini  as¬ 
signed  to  Sirius  a  diameter  of  five  seconds. 
Herschel,  however,  employing  the  highest 
magnifying  powers,  found  that  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  chief  star  in  the  Lyre  is 
about  the  third  of  a  second;  and  that  of 
Arcturus,  two-tenths  of  a  second,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  double  of  the  true  diameter. 
The  value  of  these  observations  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  remarks  of  M. 
Arago : — 

“  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain 
the  share  whicTi  illusions  of  vision  have  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  diameter  under  which  we  see 
the  stars,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  with 
telescopes.  Suppose  the  disks,  seen  wdth  the 
naked  eye  to  be  the  real  disks,  then  it  will  follow 
that.some  stars  will  be  9000  million  of  leagues 
in  diameter.  In  fact,  it  is  proved,  by  observa¬ 
tions  of  parallax,  that,  at  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  stars,  a  diameter  of  one  second  would 
answer  to  at  least  38  millions  of  leagues ;  conse¬ 
quently  the  diameter  of  Sirius,  according  to 
Kepler’s  measure  of  that  star,  would  be  at  least 
9000  millions  of  leagues.  The  determination  of 
Gassendi  and  Cassini,  though  much  reduced, 
would  still  leave  to  some  of  the  stars  diameters 
of  380  millions  of  leagues.  The  observations  of 
Herschel  give  us,  for  the  diameter  of  Arcturus, 
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four  millions  of  leagues,  which  is  still  eleven 
times  tlie  diameter  of  our  sun.” 

The  earth,  in  its  annual  revolution,  moves 
in  an  orbit  having  a  diameter  of  76  millions 
of  leagues.  Now  it  must  strike  every  one 
that  a  star  ought  to  appear  in  different  po¬ 
sitions,  when  viewed  from  two  points  76 
millions  of  leagues  asunder.  If  when  the 
earth  is  in  the  southern  part  of  its  orbit,  a 
star  be  observed  near  the  North  Pole,  then, 
six  months  after,  when  the  earth  is  76  mil¬ 
lions  of  leagues  further  north,  that  star 
ought  to  appear  higher  in  the  heavens,  un¬ 
less  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  be  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  distance  of  the 
star.  The  angle,  nevertheless,  indicating 
such  a  change  of  place  in  a  star  (and  which 
is  called  parallax),  was  in  Herschel’^fme 
thought  inappreciable,  being  too  minHie  to 
be  safely  disentangled  from  the  inevitable 
errors  of  observation.  No  one  could  show 
that  the  parallax  of  any  fixed  star  equalled 
a  single  second ;  whence  i^necessarily 
followed,  that  the  nearest  star  was,  at  least, 
eight  millions  of  millions  of  leagues  from 
the  earth.  He,  however,  made  a  grand  step 
towards  the  decision  of  this  interesting 
question.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  absolute  position  of  a  single 
star,  we  should  fix  our  attention  on  a  double 
star  ;  for  if  the  two  stars,  which  were  ap¬ 
parently  brought  together  by  an  effect  of 
projection,  happened  to  be  at  very  different 
distances  from  the  earth,  then,  having  dif¬ 
ferent  parallaxes,  they  would  change  place 
with  respect  to  each  other,  a  motion  which, 
however  minute,  might  be  observed  with 
ease  and  certainty.  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  that  the 
same  method  had  before  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  Galileo  and  Gregory.  Herschel, 
who  was  strong  in  original  genius  though 
not  in  erudition,  certainly  did  not  borrow 
the  hint  from  his  precursors ;  and  with  him 
moreover  it  was  no  hint,  but  a  well-develop¬ 
ed  method ;  and  to  facilitate  the  proceed¬ 
ing  which  he  recommended,  he  published 
catalogues  of  the  double  stars  which  seemed 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

To  choose  the  proper  star  for  observa¬ 
tions  of  parallax,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
matter  of  good  fortune.  Herschel  did  not 
make  the  discovery,  though  he  showed  the 
path  to  it ;  but  his  method  has  recently  had 
complete  success  in  the  hands  of  M.  Bessel 
of  KOnigsberg,  to  whom  belongs  the  glory 
of  first  demonstrating  the  exact  value  of  an 
element  w’hich  goes  far  to  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  universe.  As  the  details 
of  M.  Bessel’s  discovery  were  laid  before 
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the  British  Association  at  its  last  meeting, 
it  will  be  here  sufficient  to  state  briefly, 
that  he  found  the  parallax  of  a  small  star, 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  to  be 
about  the  third  of  a  second,  or  more  strictly 
0^'.  31.  This  parallax  corresponds  to  a 
distance  from  the  earth,  exceeding  600,000 
times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the 
sun  j  and  which,  light,  w’iih  its  velocity  of 
77,000  leagues  in  the  second,  could  not  pass 
over  in  less  than  ten  years. 

Herschel’s  labors  in  seeking  the  parallax 
of  the  fixed  stars  were  not  wholly  throwm 
away.  Though  he  did  not  find  what  he 
sought,  he  made,  incidentally,  discoveries 
no  less  memorable  and  quite  unexpected. 
Movements  of  the  stars  had  been  previously 
detected,  and  Fonlenelle  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  our  sun  also  moved. 

“  So  far,”  observes  M.  Arago,  “astronomers 
remained  wdthin  the  domain  of  conjecture,  and 
of  mere  probability.  Herschel  went  beyond 
these  limits ;  he  demonstrated  that  the  sun  ac¬ 
tually  moves ;  that  in  this  respect,  too,  the  im¬ 
mense,  dazzling  central  body  of  our  system, 
must  be  counted  as  a  star ;  that  the  apparently 
inextricable  irregularities  of  the  sidereal  motions, 
are  partly  derived  from  the  change  of  place  of 
the  solar  system ;  and  finally,  that  the  point  of 
space  towards  which  our  system  is  constantly 
moving,  is  in  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  These 
are  magnificent  results.  The  discovery  of  the 
proper  movement  of  our  system  will  always  be 
reckoned  among  Herschel’s  chief'  titles  to  re¬ 
nown.” 

But  he  w'ent  further  than  this:  he  showed 
not  only  that  the  sun  is  a  star,  and  holds 
a  place  in  the  sidereal  movements,  but  also 
that  the  stars  are  many  of  them  suns  and 
the  centres  of  systems.  He  showed  in 
fact,  that  there  are  groups  of  stars  not 
formed  accidentally  nor  associated  by  per¬ 
spective,  but  connected  together  and  form¬ 
ing  true  systems.  He  pointed  out  the  fact, 
that  there  are  stars  revolving  round  other 
stars  in  less  time  than  is  required  by  Uranus 
to  complete  its  circuit  of  the  sun.  And 
these  discoveries  did  not  proceed  from  a 
hot  theorist  possessing  practical  dexterity 
enough  to  confirm  his  views ;  they  were 
the  discoveries  of  one  whose  work  was 
always  of  the  most  solid  kind  ;  a  consum¬ 
mate  observer ;  whose  enthusiasm  stimu¬ 
lated  but  never  overruled  his  sagacity  and 
perseverance. 

“  There  is  no  branch  of  astronomy  which 
Herschel  might  more  justly  have  called  his 
own,  than  that  which  treats  of  clustered 
stars  and  luminous  nebuls.  Besides  the 
wide  latitude  which  he  found  in  that  remote 
field  of  speculation  for  the  exercise  of  a 
daring  sagacity,  he  enjoyed,  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  the  most  powerful  instruments,  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  study  of  the  smaller  stars 
which  had  never  been  enjoyed  before. 
This  superiority  may  be  best  estimated 
from  the  fact, _  that  in  a  small  luminous 
spot  or  nebula,  in  which  before  him  no  eye 
bad  ever  discerned  a  star,  he  was  able  to 
count  14,000  stars!  We  have  seen  that  he 
rapidly  raised  the  number  of  observed  nebu¬ 
lous  stars  from  96  to  2500.  The  general 
result  of  his  speculations  on  these  pheno¬ 
mena  is  thus  explained  by  his  biographer  : 

‘‘  On  the  grounds  of  probability  no  reasonable 
person  will  refuse  to  adopt  the  views  of  Herschel, 
and  he  will  remain  convinced,  that  there  really 
exist  brilliant  stars  surrounded  by  atmospheres, 
luminous  of  themselves ;  and  the  supposition 
that  these  atmospheres,  becoming  condensed 
unite  with  or  are  absorbed  in  the  central  stars  so 
as  to  increase  their  splendor,  will  then  appear 
very  plausible.  The  recollection  of  the  Zodiacal 
light — that  immense  luminous  zone  surrounding 
the  equator  of  our  sun,  and  extending  even  as  far 
as  the  orbit  of  Venus — will  then  strike  the  mind, 
as  a  new  feature  of  resemblance  between  our  sun 
and  certain  stars :  and  the  nebulse  which  have 
in  their  centre  condensations  of  light  more  or 
less  decided,  will  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination  as  the  first  outlines  of  stars,  or  as  a 
state  of  luminous  matter  intermediate  between 
the  uniformly  diffused  nebulfe  and  the  nebulous 
stars  properly  so  called.  These  speculations  of 
Herschel  conduct  to  nothing  less  than  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  formation  of  new  stars  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on,  and  that  we  witness  the  slow, 
progressive  creation  of  new  suns.” 

For  many  years  Herschel  held  that  all 
the  nebulae  are  composed  of  stars.  He 
subsequently  modified  this  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  and  admitted  that  there  are  some  ne¬ 
bulae  which  are  not  of  a  starry  nature. 
This  recognition  of  luminous  matter  ex¬ 
isting  in  the  universe  in  a  rude,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  elemental  state,  was  of  great 
importance  towards  the  formation  of  a  the¬ 
ory.  The  small  circular  or  rather  globular 
nebulse  may  be  looked  upon  as  luminaries 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  growth,  and 
in  some  of  these,  which  have  an  extent 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  the  moon^s  sur¬ 
face,  Herschel  calculated  that  there  are  at 
least  20,000  stars.  To  him  also  belong  the 
important  remarks  that  the  nebulae  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  strata,  and  that  the  heavens 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  generally 
quite  free  from  stars. 

The  favorite  object  of  Herschel’s  study 
and  contemplation  was  the  Milky-way. 
That  also  he  considered  to  be  a  stratum  of 
stars,  in  the  middle  of  which  nearly  is  our 
sun.  But  this  was  not  the  speculation  of 
a  mere  theorist.  Though  his  bold  genius 
has  enlarged  the  bounds  of  Astronomy,  yet 


this  science  owes  more  to  his  practical 
skill  than  to  his  happy  conjectures.  He 
was  the  first  who  really  gauged  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  the  heavens.  The  stars 
visible  in  the  heavens  on  a  clear  night  are 
about  5000  in  number.  Now  Herschel,  by 
reckoning  the  stars  in  given  spaces  where 
the  stellar  light  is  equally  diffused,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  within  the  space  of  five  degrees 
in  the  Milky-way  there  are  at  least  331,000 
stars.  He  also  clearly  established  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  observations,  that  the  whiteness 
of  the  Milky-way,  is  due  not  to  these  mul¬ 
titudes  of  discernible  stars,  but  to  gather¬ 
ings  of  stars  too  small  to  be  distinguished. 
The  crude  luminous  matter  or  raw  material 
here  plays  a  subordinate  part  among  hosts 
of  stars.  The  Milky-way,  though  to  a 
careless  observer  it  may  appear  uniformly 
luminous,  will  yet  be  found  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  eye  to  be  divided  into  separate 
groups,  and  this  grouping  of  the  light  was 
considered  ^  Herschel  as  progressive.  M. 
Arago  shares  his  belief,  and  exclaims, 
“  Every  thing  justifies  the  opinion  of  the 
illustrious  astronomer.  In  the  course  of 
ager,  the  clustering  power  (this  is  Her- 
schel’s  expression)  will  inevitably  bring 
about  the  disruption,  subdivision,  and  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  Milky-way. 

The  sun  also  shared  the  vigilatit  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Astronomer  of  Slough  :  and 
here  again  his  opinions  have  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  learned  world  as  can  only 
be  effected  by  those  issuing  from  a  master 
spirit.  According  to  him,  the  light  of  the 
sun  does  not  proceed  from  the  solid  nu¬ 
cleus  of  that  body,  but  from  a  cloud-like 
substance  which  floats  in  its  atmosphere. 
This  doctrine  is  now  generally  received, 
and  we  need  not  discuss  its  advantages  in 
accounting  for  the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  the 
phenomena  attending  the  revolution  of  that 
luminary  on  its  axis.  Herschel  believed 
that  the  sun  is  inhabited ;  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  this  effect  only  go  to  prove,  that 
we  may  conceive  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  to  be  so  constituted,  that  the  solar 
nucleus  suffers  no  inconvenience  from  the 
proximity  of  that  circumambient  heat  and 
light  which  enliven  the  solar  system.  Other 
and  better  arguments,  as  M.  Arago  inti¬ 
mates,  may  still  be  urged  in  favor  of  that 
opinion. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  turning  aside  for 
an  instant  from  the  grave  review  of  these 
speculations  and  discoveries,  to  glance  at 
the  fate  of  an  unconscious  fellow-laborer  of 
Herschel.  Had  this  wonderful  man  been 
unpensioned  he  could  never  have  dared  to 
publish  so  many  new  and  bold  opinions. 
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Fortunate  as  he  was,  and  the  favorite  of 
a  king,  he  has  yet  been  sneered  at  for  whai 
has  been  deemed  a  constant  hankering 
after  the  prodigious;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  what  the  world  ac¬ 
cepted  as  philosophy  from  him,  would  have 
been  thought  madness  in  one  less  advan* 
tageously  circumstanced. 

It  happened  that  in  1787  Miss  Boydell, 
the  niece  of  Alderman  Boydell,  was  shot 
at  in  the  street  by  a  man  who  was  arrested 
on  the  spot.  Her  clothes  were  set  on  fire, 
but  she  suffered  no  serious  injury,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  was  never  proved  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded  with  any  thing  destructive. 
The  prisoner  turned  out  to  be  a  medical 
practitioner  named  Elliot.  On  his  trial  the 
defence  set  up  was  insanity,  in  proof  ol 
which  Dr.  Simmons,  physician  to  St. 
Luke’s,  came  forward  among  other  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  Doctor,  in  order  to  show  the 
disordered  state  of  the  unhappy  man’s 
mind,  produced  in  court  a  -paper  which 
Elliot  had  sent  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  but 
w'hich  the  Doctor  thought  too  visionary 
for  that  learned  body.  He  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  court  particularly  to  a  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  the  author  asserted  “  that 
the  sun  is  not  a  body  of  fire  as  hath  been 
hitherto  supposed,  but  that  its  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  dense  and  universal  aurora, 
which  may  afford  ample  light  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  body’s  surface  beneath, 
and  yet  be  at  such  a  distance  aloft  as  not ' 
to  annoy  them.  No  objection,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say,  “  ariseth  to  that  luminary’s 
being  inhabited,  and  vegetation  may  obtain 
there  as  well  as  with  us.  There  may  be 
water  and  dry  land,  hills  and  dales,  rain 
and  fair  weather ;  and  as  the  light,  so  the 
season  must  be  eternal  ;  consequently  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  by  far  the 
most  blissful  habitation  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem.”  Here  then  we  find  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  the  madness  of  Mr.  Elliot,  the  very 
doctrine  which  Herschel  promulgated  with 
much  applause  eight  years  later. 

The  Recorder,  who  tried  Elliot,  held  that 
extravagant  opinions  are  no  proof  of  mono¬ 
mania.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  physician  of  St 
Luke’s  was  better  qualified  to  decide  than 
the  judge.*  To  a  man’s  opinions  we  may 

•  Elliot  was  acquitted  under  the  indictment  foi 
an  attempt  to  murder,  but  was  ordered  to  be  triec! 
fT)r  the  assault.  Chagrined  at  his  detention  in 
prison,  he  refused  food,  and  died  on  the  twellih  da} 
after  his  acquittal.  He  was  assuredly  insane.  Se< 
the  “  Genileman’s  Magazine,”  for  1787,  pp.  63t 
and  G45. 


apply  the  common  maxim  “  noscitur  a  so- 
ciis.”  No  definitions  can  safely  decide 
what  is  monomania  and  what  is  not ;  no 
act  of  parliament  can  mark  the  exact  line 
which  separates  madness  from  philosophy, 
poetry,  or  love.  At  the  present  day,  when 
there  is  such  a  call  for  a  law  bn  mono¬ 
mania  which  shall  settle  to  a  nicety  the 
degree  of  mental  obliquity  entitled  to  hu¬ 
mane  treatment,  and  which,  by  exact  defi¬ 
nitions,  shall  teach  us  “  insanire  ratione 
modoque it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  difficulties  surrounding  such 
an  attempt. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  pass  from  a 
case  of  lunacy  to  the  moon.  An  immense 
height  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  moun- 
tains  in  our  satellite.  Galileo  estimated 
their  general  elevation  at  nearly  30,000 
feet.  Hevelius,  more  accurate,  reduced 
them  to  17,000  feet.  Herschel,  however, 
lowered  to  9,000  feet  the  highest  of  the 
lunar  mountains,  and  to  the  generality  of 
them  he  allowed  but  a  very  moderate  eleva¬ 
tion.  In  this  particular  he  is  at  variance 
with  those  who  have  followed  him  in  the 
same  line  of  inquiry.  According  to  Beer 
and  Maedler,  who  have  bestowed  so  much 
care  on  the  study  of  the  moon,  there  are 
in  that  satellite  six  mountains  exceeding 
Cotopaxi  in  height,  and  twenty-two  which 
rise  above  the  elevation  of  Mont  Blanc. 
In  reference  to  the  disagreement  existing 
between  the  conclusions  of  recent  Seleno- 
graphists  and  those  of  Herschel,  the  acute 
and  impartial  M.  Arago  makes  an  observa¬ 
tion  which  deserves  to  be  well  weighed  by 
those  inimical  to  the  reputation  of  the 
latter.  “  Allow  me  to  remark,”  he  says, 
“  how  incompatible  the  conclusion  hazard¬ 
ed  by  Herschel  is,  with  that  affectation  of 
the  extraordinary  and  gigantic,  which  some 
have  maintained  on  very  slight  grounds,  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  astronomer.” 

“  The  active  volcanoes  which  Herschel 
fancied  that  he  could  descry  in  the  moon, 
were  doubtless  optical  delusions,  or  else 
spots  on  the  moon’s  surface,  illuminated 
from  the  earth.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  his  discovery  of  the  remote  planet 
named  by  him  the  Georgium  Sidus,  but  to 
which  continental  astronomers  persisted  in 
giving  his  name,  and  Avhich  is  now,  by 
creneral  consent,  called  Uranus.  Seven 
years  elapsed  before  he  could  discover  any 
satellites  attached  to  the  new  planet;  his 
perseverance,  however,  and  the  perfection 
of  his  telescopes,  were  at  length  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  six.  Some  of  these 
satellites  are  so  minute,  and,  owing  to  their 
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obscurity,  so  hard  to  be  delected,  that 
doubts  have  even  been  thrown  on  their  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  therefore  not  unimportant 
to  observe  that  M.  Lainont,  of  Munich,  ob¬ 
served  in  1837,  one  of  those  which  Ijad  been 
so  long  missing.  On  the  whole,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Uranus,  and  its  satellites,  may 
be  justly  reckoned  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  additions  made  to  astronomy  in 
modern  times. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  pains  taken 
by  Herschel  to  examine  the  rings  of  Saturn  ; 
nor  of  his  Memoirs  on  the  optical  pheno¬ 
mena  called  the  Newtonian  rings  j  nor  of 
his  discovery  that  heat  and  light  have  not 
exactly  the  same  refrangibility.  Yet  when 
he  showed  tliat  in  the  solar  spectrum  form¬ 
ed  by  refraction  with  a  prism,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rises  higher  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
red  rays  than  in  any,  even  the  brightest, 
part  of  the  spectrum,  he  led  the  way  to  in¬ 
quiries  which  have  sitice  yielded  the  most 
important  results.  Regard  to  our  limits, 
however  obliges  us  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
as  many  of  his  ingenious  disquisitions  as 
would  suffice  to  make  the  reputation  of  an 
ordinary  man. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on 
Herschel  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
178C,  and  thirty  years  later  he  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  order  of  the 
Guelfs.  He  died  in  his  eighty-third  year, 
on  the  23d  of  August,  1822. 

For  some  years  before  his  death,”  says  his 
biographer,  “  he  enjoyed  the  purest  delight  fronj 
the  distinguished  success  of  his  only  son.  In 
his  last  moments  he  closed  his  eyes  in  the  grate¬ 
ful  thought  that  that  beloved  son,  the  inheritor 
of  a  great  name,  would  not  allow  it  to  sink,  but 
would  even  clothe  it  with  fresh  lustre,  and  that 
great  discoveries  would  also  adorn  his  career. 
No  prediction  of  the  illustrious  astronomer  has 
ever  been  more  fully  realized.” 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  of 
He  rschel’s  discoveries  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  his  mind  was  at  once  the  boldest 
and  the  most  practical.  Skilful,  and  un¬ 
conquerably  persevering  as  a  contriver, 
constructor,  and  observer,  he  was  bold  even 
to  temerity  in  his  speculations,  but  his  bold¬ 
ness  was  always  guided  by  great  natural 
penetration.  Yet  this  great  man  has  not 
escaped  the  censure  of  those  modish  phi¬ 
losophers  who,  measuring  by  the  standard 
of  their  own  minds,  would  restrain  all 
speculations  within  narrow  limits.  One  of 
this  school,  after  meniioning  HerscheFs 
sixty-nine  memoirs,  adds,  “A  great  part  ol 
these,  however,  is  filled  with  speculations 
of  no  value  to  astronomy  ;  and  his  taste 
was  rather  to  observe  astronomical  pheno- 
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mena,  than  to  engage  in  computation,  or 
the  more  arduous  and  essential,  though 
less  fascinating  labors,  through  which  the 
science  can  be  really  benefited.”  It  griev¬ 
ed  us  to  read  this  shallow'  and  ill-considered 
judgment  in  the  “History  of  Astronomy” 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Briiannica.” 

Herschel  was  not  only  a  ;;reat  man  ;  he 
w'as  also  a  most  fortunate  man.  He  w^as 
fortunate  in  having  George  III.  for  a  patron. 
Again  he  was  fortunate  in  having  M.  Arago 
for  a  biographer,  w  ho,  w  hile  complete  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  subject,  is  also  a  gentleman  su¬ 
perior  to  envy,  and  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  the  truly  great.  Thrice  fortunate 
was  he  in  transmitting  his  name  and  fame 
to  one  who,  with  the  amplest  intellectual 
resources  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
philosopher,  evidently  cherishes  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  boldness  of  his  father’s  spirit, 
and  upholds  that  liberty  of  conjecture  w  hich 
is  indeed  the  mainspring  of  sagacity.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  observed  about  2500 
nebula;,  and  perhaps  2000  double  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  He  has  detected 
among  them  ample  evidence  of  that  change 
and  revolution  which  had  fixed  his  father’s 
attention.  When  we  consider  that  the 
Herschels,  father  and  son,  have  carefully 
examined  the  wdiole  starry  firmament  w  ith 
20  feet  telescopes — instruments  of  which, 
in  their  present  state  of  perfection,  the 
elder  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor — and  that  they  have  made  known 
to  us  thousands  of  the  most  interesting 
sidereal  phenomena,  it  appears  to  us  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Astronomy, 
beyond  our  owm  system,  rests  chiefly  on 
their  labors. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  one 
sole  object  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s  labors 
is  to  complete  those  of  his  father,  and  to 
develop  fully  those  views  respecting  the 
Construction  of  the  Universe  which,  wdien 
demonstated,  wdll  immortalize  its  author. 
For  such  an  undertaking,  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  inexhaustible  materials  in  the  journals 
of  the  observatory  at  Slough ;  he  has  col¬ 
lected  all  the  evidence  which  the  southern 
hemisphere  can  supply  j  and  inspired,  as 
he  is,  by  a  noble  and  pious  purpose,  we 
doubt  not  that  his  work,  whenever  it  shall 
appear,  will  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  modern  science. 


Milton. — A  large  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mil- 
ton  was  erected  in  Allhallows  Church  on  Monday 
last.  It  bears  for  an  inscription  Dryden’s  well- 
known  sextain. —  Court  Journal. 
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POPULAR  RECOLLECTIONS. 

From  ihe  Dublin  Uitiv^r^ily  Magazine. 

BERANGER. 

Long,  long  in  many  a  lowly  home 
They’ll  fondly  still  recall  his  glory  : 

And  yet,  for  fifty  years  to  come. 

The  cottage  hear  no  other  story. 

There,  many  a  time,  at  close  of  day. 

The  villagers  shall  meet,  and  say. 

Mother,  to  make  the  moments  fly, 

Tell  us  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 

What  though  his  rule,  they  say,  was  stern, 
We  hail  his  memory  with  delight. 

— Tell  us  of  him,  good  grandmamma. 

Tell  us  of  him  to-night ! 

My  children,  in  this  hamlet  here. 

Followed  by  king.s,  I  saw  his  carriage : 
How  time  will  fly  !  it  was  the  year 
I  first  kept  house,  U])on  my  marriage. 

I  climbed  our  little  slope  to  see 
The  great  folk  pass,  and  there  was  he  ! 

He  wore  a  small  cocked  hat  that  day, 

And  a  plain  riding-coat  of  gray. 

Near  him  I  trembled ;  but  he  said, 

“  Bonjour^  my  dear;  how  do  you  do.^’’ 
— He  spoke  to  you,  good  grandmamma  ! 
You  say  he  spoke  to  you  ! 

A  year  from  thence,  by  chance  I  came 
One  day  to  Paris,  and  I  found  him  ’ 
Rolling  ill  state  to  Notre  Dame 

With  all  his  splendid  court  around  him. 

And  how  rejoiced  the  people  were 
To  see  the  hero  passing  there  ! 

And  then,  they  said,  the  very  skies 
Looked  smiling  on  his  pageantries. 

He  had  a  gracious  look  and  smile. 

And  Heaven  had  sent  an  infant  boy. 

— What  joy  for  you,  good  grandmamma! 
Oh  !  what  a  time  for  joy  ! 

When  foes  marched  over  poor  Champagne, 
He  boldly  braving  thousand  dangers. 
Seemed  singly  fighting  to  sustain 

The  war  against  the  invading  strangers. 

One  evening,  at  thi.s  very  hour, 

I  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  ; 

I  opened — Saints!  ’twas  he  again  ! 

A  feeble  escort  all  his  train. 

He  sat  here  where  you  see  me  sit, 

And  talked  of  war  with  thoughtful  air. 
— Did  he  sit  there,  good  grandmamma  ? 
And  did  he  sit  just  there  ^ 

1  brought  some  wine  at  his  desire, 

And  our  brown  loaf  I  well  remember; 
He  dried  his  clothes,  and  soon  the  fire 
Inclined  his  heavy  eyes  to  slumber. 

He  woke,  and  saw  my  tears,  and  cried, 
t^till  hope,  fair  hostess  ;  soon  beside 
The  walls  of  Paris,  I,  perchance, 

Mav  yet  avenge  the  wrongs  of  France  I 
He  went  away  :  and  ever  since. 

I’ve  kept  the  cup  before  him  set. 

— You  have  it  yet,  good  grandmamma; 

Oh,  have  you  got  it  yet.^ 

See,  here  it  is.  Soon  lost  to  Hope, 

On  to  his  fall  the  Chief  was  hurried. 

He,  once  anointed  by  the  Pope, 

In  a  lone  desert  isle  was  buried. 


Long  time  they  looked  for  him,  and  none 
Would  deem  he  was  for  ever  gone  ; 

They  said,  he’s  sailed  beyond  the  seas. 
Strange  lands  shall  hear  his  victories  !  ^ 

But  oh  !  how  sorrowful  I  felt 

When  the  sad  tale  was  told  aright ! 

— (iod  bless  you,  dear,  good  grandmamma ! 
God  bless  you,  and  good  night. 

TWELVE  reasons  FOR  PAYING  YOUR  DEBTS. 

THE  Christian’s  reason. 

I.  The  Christian  member  of  society  pays  his 
debts,  first,  because  he  is  ordered  to  do  so  in  the 
Bible,  where  we  are  told  to  “  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Cajsar’s,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God’s  ;”  and  to  “  Owre  no  man  any  thing” 

The  Christian  hears  the  Eighth  ^mmand- 
ment  every  Sunday,  “  Thou  shaft  not  s^l ;”  and 
defrauding  a  man  of  his  due  is  stealing ;  for  the 
tradesman  lends  upon  faith  and  honor,  and  does  not 
give. 

3.  The  Christian  pays  regularly  all  he  ow'cs,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  friend  to  justice  and  mercy  :  he  wish¬ 
es  both  to  love  and  succor  his  neighbor,  and  will 
not  have  the  ruin  of  others  on  his  conscience. 

THE  patriot's  reasons. 

4.  The  patriot  knows  that  one  act  of  justice  is 
worth  six  of  charity — that  justice  helps  the  worthy 
and  corrects  the  unworthy,  while  charity  too  often 
succors  but  the  latter. 

5.  The  patriot  considers  the  evils  that  ensue 
from  the  more  w'ealthy  man  leaving  his  poorer 
neighbor  unpaid  :  that  by  that  means  the  steps  of 
the  great  ladder  of  society  are  broken  ;  the  first 
ruin  beginning  with  the  merchant,  who  can  no  lon¬ 
ger  pay  his  workmen,  and  continuing  to  the  work¬ 
man’s  child,  who  is  deprived  of  ciothes,  food,  or 
instruction ;  or  to  the  aged  father  and  mother,  left 
to  die  on  a  bed  of  straw. 

6.  The  patriot  pays  his  debts  from  a  love  of  his 
country  ;  knowing  that  the  neglect  of  so  doing 
brings  on  Democracy,  Chartism,  and  a  hatred  of 
the  upper  ranks. 

7.  The  patriot  also  pays,  because  the  system  of 
nonpayment,  pursued  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
bring  a  general  bankruptcy  on  the  nation. 

THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD’s  REASONS  FOR  PAYING 
HIS  DEBTS. 

I  8.  The  man  of  the  world  pays,  because  he  is 
convinced  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

9.  The  man  of  the  world  pays,  because  he  knoWs 
that  curses  will  go  with  his  name,  if  he  docs  not 
pay,  instead  of  good-w’ill  and  good  words,  which 
last  he  secures  with  a  certain  class  by  paying. 

10.  The  man  of  worldly  calculation  is  aware, 
that  by  the  immediate  payment  of  his  debts,  as  fast 
as  they  are  incurred,  he  purchases  peace  of  mind, 
and  becomes  acquainted  with  his  income,  his  means, 
and  resources. 

II.  The  man  of  the  world  wishes  for  a  comforta¬ 
ble  old  age,  and  knows  that  he  has  but  little  chance 
of  it  from  his  surrounding  family,  unless  he  trains 
up  his  children  in  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

12.  The  man  of  the  world  knows  the  full  force  of 
the  term  “  being  an  honest  man,” — that  it  will  carry 
him  through  political  d^melcs  and  family  disputes; 
and  he  cannot  make  cl.aim  to  that  name  if  he  is  the 
ruin  of  others. 

The  crying  sin  of  either  international  or  thought- 
le.ss  debt  in  an  heretofore  honest  nation,  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  very  name  of  England  or  Englishmen, 
and  demands  a  remedy  from  a  thinking  and  en¬ 
lightened  public. — Spectator. 
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From  the  E(li:i burgh  Journal. 

Scarcely  a  week  parses  but  some  amateur 
poet  sends  us  his  ‘•complimeiitH”  inscribed  upon 
the  blank  leaf  of  a  volume  of  verses,  of  which 
he  begs  our  acceptance.  Several  shelves  in  our 
library,  therefore,  are  filled  with  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  presentation  copies,  which — ungrateful 
as  the  assertion  may  appear — we  have  never 
been  able  to  put  to  any  advantageous  use. 
Coleridge,  we  believe,  was  wont  to  observe,  that 
he  never  dipped  into  a  book — be  it  ever  so  stu¬ 
pid — without  deriving  from  it  some  new  fact  or 
BUiTgeslion.  We,  alas,  have  not  been  so  fortu¬ 
nate  with  our  piles  of  amateur  poetry.  We 
have  perused  the  most  readable,  glanced  at  the 
least  practicable,  in  vain,  and  noliiing  new  has 
presented  itself,  even  in  errors.  They  all  bear 
abundant  evidence  that  their  authors  have  be¬ 
come  inspired  by  some  great  prototype  ;  and 
wherever  Byron,  Moore,  or  Scott  lead,  there 
they  enlhu.^iastically  follow.  To  so  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  a  pitch  is  adnnration  of  their  favorite 
masters  carried,  that,  with  the  most  affectionate 
zeal,  they  copy  even  their  faults;  while,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  imitate  beauties,  they  too  often  turn  the 
sublimity  of  their  models  into  tlieir  own  bathos. 

These  may  seem,  to  our  numerous  benefac¬ 
tors  ol‘  poetry-books,  very  hard  words ;  but  they 
nevertheless  express  what  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  the  truth  ;  we  might  add  the  melancholy 
truth;  for  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  melancholy 
that  we  view  the  masses  of  misapplied  intellec¬ 
tual  labor  which  are  ranged  upon  our  library 
shelves ;  exhibiting,  as  they  do  in  almost  every 
volume,  a  certain  amount  of  literary  talent, 
which,  liad  it  been  bent  in  a  better  but  humbler 
direction,  would  have  been  of  essential  service  to 
the  individual  himselfi  and  perhaps  to  mankind  in 
general.  With  these  views,  we  would  venture 
one  or  two  remarks,  by  way  of  warning  and  ad¬ 
vice,  to  those  who  have  mistaken  a  taste  for  the 
poetry  of  others  for  the  ability  to  write  poetry 
of  their  own. 

The  generality  of  probationary  rhymers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  three  kinds :  those  who  have  all 
the  yearnings  after  poetic  fame,  and  possibly 
some  genuine  poetical  feelings,  without  the  re¬ 
quisite  knowledge  of  literary  composition  as  an 
art,  to  put  their  ideas  in  an  intelligible  shape. 
Secondly,  rhymers  of  ultra-classical  education, 
who  have  intently  studied  the  art  of  poetry,  but 
are  not  fortunate  in  possessing  natural  genius  up¬ 
on  which  to  exercise  it.  Thirdly,  of  the  less  liter¬ 
ate  atnong  the  njiddle  and  upper  classes,  who 
have  received  the  ordinary  education  of  gentle¬ 
men. 

The  first-mentioned  section  of  antaieur  poets 
may  be  well  represented  by  an  individual,  whom 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  person  in  comparatively 
humble  life,  and  has  received  a  plain  education. 
He  employs  his  spare  time  in  reading ;  and 
happening  to  light,  perhaps  by  accident,  upon 
the  works  of  Byron,  he  conceives  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  admiration  lor  them,  and  is  henceforth  bitten 
with  a  poetical  mania.  This  develops  itself  in 
a  constant  habit  of  tvriting  verses,  and,  though 
ignorant  of  the  elements  ot  literary  composition, 
he  is  soon  established  as  a  poet  amongst  his  ac- 
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quaintance.  Thus— like  a  certain  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  which  shall  be  nameless — he  rushes  in 
“  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ’’  Had  he  conceived 
the  same  enthusiastic  yearning  after  music,  he 
would  have  commenced  his  career  hy  learning 
his  notes;  if  for  painting,  he  would  have  begun 
with  the  study  ol  drawing ;  but  the  poetical 
aspirant  sets  upas  a  master  of  his  art  at  once. 

At  the  first  flight,  he  soars  above  the  common¬ 
place  rudiments  of  literature.  The  dry  details 
of  grammar,  and  the  previous  practice  of  prose 
composition,  he  considers  utterly  beneath  the 
high  vocation  of  the  inspired  poet.  He  plunges 
into  the  middle  of  things-poeiic  immediately, 
and  not  know'ing  his  way,  soon  loses  himself  in 
a  fog  of  simile,  or  sinks  into  a  slough  of  incom¬ 
prehensible  jargon.  Nor  does  the  mischief  end 
here :  it  extends  to  his  external  circumstances. 
When  the  viclini  of  supposititious  inspiration 
has  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  his  lucubra¬ 
tions  to  fill  a  volume,  he  moves  heaven  ;»nd  earth 
to  appear  in  print.  To  efleci  his  darling  object, ' 
he  dips  into  his  scanty  purse  to  pay  his  printer 
and  their  supplementary  satellites,  stationers  and 
bookbinders.  Some  of  the  volumes  before  us 
show  that  the  most  strenuous  and  painful  eflbrts 
have  been  made  before  the  actual  goal  of  pub¬ 
lication  could  be  reached.  One  of  our  voluntes 
— manifestly  commenced  with  an  unusually  limit¬ 
ed  capital — contains  two  sons  of  paper,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  a  iiard-hearled 
stationer  had  stopped  the  supplies,  and  that  the 
w’ork  was  delayed  till  a  more  confiding  paper- 
dealer  could  be  found.  A  second  conceals  very 
bad  print  under  smart  cloth  covers  wdth  dutch- 
melal  ornaments.  A  third  contains  a  heavy 
page  of  errata,  with  an  apology  for  any  other 
errors  which  may  have  escai'.eh  whsit  the  author 
is  pleased  to  call  his  “vigilance.”  In  short,  all 
these  volumes  present  external  evidences  of 
having  been  sidqected  to  trying  difficulties  while 
strugglittg  into  existence.  Their  authors  have 
clearly  set  their  lives  upon  the  cast ;  but  what  has 
been  the  “hazardjof  the  die?”  Alas!  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  they  expected.  The  golden 
dreams  of  fame  and  lortune  which  cheered  on  the 
poet  during  his  fierce  struggles  with  the  press, 
have  been  reversed  rather  than  realized.  Out 
of  five  hundred  copies,  not  fifty  have  been  sold  ; 
perhaps  not  twenty  ;  perhaps  not  even  one.  As 
the  greater  number  of  these  books  emanate  from 
a  comparatively  humble  sphere,  many  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  youth  thus  involves  his  first  step  in  life  in 
serious  pecuniary  difficulties  or  severe  privaiions. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  impatient 
to  ask,  is  the  poetical  faculty  in  humble  life  to 
be  entirely  repressed?  Our  answer  is,  by  no 
means;  but  encouraged  by  proper  means,  and 
directed  to  proper  ends.  The  first  step  for  the  as¬ 
pirant  to  take,  is  to  obtain  know  ledge  ;  and  if  he 
have  a  spark  of  true  genius,  that  he  will  |)rocure, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  as  Burns  and  Hogg 
did.  He  will  teach  himself;  he  will  study  the 
great  book  of  nature,  that  he  may  afterwards 
illuminate  it  by  his  imagiaation;  he  will  he  con¬ 
tinually  storing  up  in  his  mind  the  great  farts  that 
surround  him,  that  he  may  jufterwartls  spread 
them  abroad  toothers  in  a  more  captivating  lurni 
than  they  came  to  him.  To  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  he  will  study  the  elcmenis  ofhis  native 
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lanfjua^e,  so  as  to  put  words  to  their  right  uses, 
and  in  iheir  proper  places.  He  will  never  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  wanderings  of  mere  fancy,  but  make 
it  subservient  to  his  own  experience  of  nature, 
that  his  imagination  may  impart  a  strong  light 
and  a  captivating  aspect  |to  truth.  He  will 
perceive  that  to  such  a  purpose  all  surpassing 
geniuses  have  been  dedicated.  Milton  illustrated 
the  great  truths  of  holy  writ ;  Shakspeare 
either  drew  his  inspiration  from  history — which 
is  the  nearest  representative  of  the  truths  of  the 
past  that  can  he  obtained — or,  when  he  ingraft¬ 
ed  his  characters  upon  fiction,  the  characters 
themselves  were  truths — faithful  specimens  of 
mankind,  derived  from  an  unceasing  study  of 
human  nature  ;  Byron’s  greatest  poem,  “  Childe 
Harold,”  may  be  described  as  a  book  of  travels 
in  verse,  and  therefore  as  a  series  of  facts  clothed 
in  the  radiant  garb  of  poetry.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Rogers’s  ‘‘Italy:”  and  Thomson’s 
“  Seasons,”  perhaps  the  most  charming  poem  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  constructe(l  after  a 
patient  examination  of  nature  and  rural  life  and 
scenery.  Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  poets 
were  men  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  fund 
of  information  ;  and  whoever  would  become  a 
great  poet,  must  tread  in  their  steps,  and  acquire 
knowledge.  Nor  is  this  a  difficult  matter,  even  for 
persons  in  humble  grades  of  life.  The  poems 
under  consideration,  though  they  exhibit  a  very 
low  state  of  poetry  in  the  minds  of  their  authors, 
show  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and  other  valu¬ 
able  qualities,  which,  if  applied  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  some  solid  branch  of  knowledge,  would 
doubtless,  in  that,  insure  success.  If  Ferguson 
had  made  verses  about  the  stars,  instead  of 
vigorously  investigating  their  nature  and  posi¬ 
tions,  so  lar  from  becoming  a  great  astronomer, 
he  would  have  remained  a  cow-boy,  or,  what  is 
worse,  have  sunk  into  a  bad  poet. 

With  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  of  the 
more  humble  amateur  poets,  to  approach  those 
members  of  the  rhythrnatical  aristocracy,  whose 
elegant  volumes  grace  another  division  of  our 
shelves.  The  authors  of  this  part  of  our  collec¬ 
tion  are  evidently  in  affluent  worldly  circum¬ 
stances,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expensive  at¬ 
tire  in  which  their  muse  appears  in  public.  That 
stage  on  the  road  to  fame,  from  the  author’s 
etudy  to  the  half-way  house,  or  publisher’s  shop, 
has  manifestly  been  paved  with  gold.  No  strug¬ 
gles  appear  to  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
these  handsome  volumes  through  the  press  ;  and 
they  form  the  most  brilliant  shelf  of  books  in 
our  library.  The  bindings  are  elegant,  the  typo¬ 
graphy  faultless,  and  the  paper  hot-pressed.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  they  revel  in  all  the  glories  of  emboss¬ 
ed  covers,  of  profusely  gilt  edges  and  backs  ;  in¬ 
ternally,  “  rivers  of  type  flow  through  meadows 
of  margin whilst  the  matter  is  hardly  less 
elegant  than  the  manner.  Most  of  the  subjects 
chosen  by  each  section  of  educated  amateur 
poets  are  above  the  least  suspicion  of  vulgarity. 
Their  views  of  the  universe,  the  moon  and  stars, 
•the  soul,  immortality,  paradise,  human  passion, 
love,  despair,  revenge,  and  all  the  other  subjects 
patented  for  poetry,  are  of  the  genteelest  and 
most  delicate  kind  ;  so  as  to  be  quite  proper  for 
introduction  into  polite  society.  VV’henever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  from  nature,  she  is 


seldom  copied  in  her  working-dress,  but  decked 
in  her  most  fashionable  suits;  though  such  at¬ 
tempts  are  rarely  made,  all  amateurs  generally 
preferring  to  copy  from  Ibregone  poets.  With 
the  highly  educated,  this  is  even  more  the  case 
than  with  the  humbler  classuf poetical  amateurs; 
because  they  have  read  more  extensively,  and 
have  consequently  a  larger  stock  of  second¬ 
hand  ideas  on  hand. 

And  this  brin^  us  to  consider  more  minutely 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  or  the  classi¬ 
cally  learned  genera  of  amateur  versifiers,  who 
carry  their  love  of  the  ancients  so  far,  that  they 
recoil  with  apparent  intention  from  indulging 
their  readers  with  a  new  thought,  even  if  they 
possess  one.  Some  of  the  volumes  we  have 
looked  over  are  by  graduates  of  universities,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  purity  of  their  style  or 
tlie  correctness  of  their  metres.  Hence  these 
ultra  classical  bards  must  be  regarded  as  an¬ 
tipodes  to  the  unlettered  poets  we  commenced 
with.  All  the  sacrifices  of  the  one  are  made  at 
the  shrine  of  art,  of  which  the  other  possess  none. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  propriety  of  the  epithets, 
the  formality  of  the  alliterations,  the  exactitude 
of  the  rhymes.  The  prosody  is  in  general  ma¬ 
thematically  true,  the  numbers  appearing  to 
have  been  told  off  into  leet  by  means  of  rigid 
scanning.  Art  with  this  section  of  aspirants  is 
every  thing ;  nature  and  enthusiasm  nothing. 
If,  from  the  flint  of  their  mathematical  minds,  a 
spark  of  poetical  fire  be  accidentally  struck  out, 
it  is  sure  to  be  smothered  by  the  wet  blanket 
of  a  musty  prosodial  rule  or  philological  difficul¬ 
ty.  Still,  it  is  possible  to  read  such  works,  be¬ 
cause  they  exhibit  at  least  one  essential  of  po¬ 
etry  ;  while  the  lucubrations  of  their  antipodes, 
possessing  none  at  all,  are  decidedly  unreadable ; 
for  which  reason  we  have  not  been  able,  with 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  to  quote  specimens  of 
their  muse. 

We  now  pass,  thirdly,  to  the  well-informed 
amateur  poets — “  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  with  ease.”  Their  poems  are  usually 
printed  for  private  distribution,  and  sent  round 
to  their  friends,  from  whom  the  donors  generally 
receive  expressions  of  praise,  that  often  embold¬ 
en  them  to  send  copies  to  the  critics,  which  per¬ 
haps  accounts  for  the  number  of  privately-print¬ 
ed  volumes  in  our  collection.  Should  the  com¬ 
mendation  bestowed  by  private  friendship  be 
echoed  by  the  press,  a  bolder  step  is  taken.  A 
new  title-page  is  printed,  a  new  preface  written, 
and  the  work  is  regularly  published.  In  excuse 
for  so  great  a  venture,  it  is  generally  stated  that 
it  was  made  “  at  the  suggestion  of  several  dis¬ 
criminating,  but  perhaps  too  partial  friends.’^ 
This  discriminating  partiality  is  not  often  shared 
by  the  public,  for  we  never  heard  of  a  genuine 
second  edition  of  such  works.  The  authors, 
wanting  both  the  rough  vigor  of  illiterate,  and 
the  artistic  knowledge  of  classical  versifiers, 
usually  produce  a  sort  of  drawing-room  poem, 
which  has  in  it  nothing  to  provoke  praise,  censure, 
nor  indeed  anything,  but  sleep.  This  class  is  made 
up  of  dilettante  travellers,  soldiers  and  naval  of¬ 
ficers,  who,  having  seen  strange  places,  wonder¬ 
ful  sieges,  or  horrible  shipwreck?,  feel  inspired 
to  write  poems  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  tasteless  minds  who  employ  their 
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leisure  in  cultivating  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
occasionally  throwing  offan  epigram  or  a  sonnet 
for  the  amusement  of  their  family  circle,  who 
at  length  tease  them  into  publishing.  These  are 
decidedly  the  best  poets  of  their  kind. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  subject  more 
prettily  than  by  s.aying  a  few  words  on  lady 
amateur  poets,  The  volumes  which  they  have 
done  us  the  honor  to  forward,  we  prize  and 
cherish  with  becoming  gallantry.  Nor  are  we 
less  interested  with  their  contents  ;  for,  taking 
them  as  a  wdiole,  we  find  them  infinitely  superior 
to  the  efforts  of  our  own  sex.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  superiority ;  so  many  and  all  so 
likely  to  involve  us  in  a  dull  metaphysical  dis¬ 
cussion,  that  we  have  neither  room  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  state  them.  But  w’e  may  just  remark, 
that  surely  there  is  nothing  which  tends  to  en¬ 
hance  the  graces  of  woman  more  efiectually 
than  a  true  taste  for  poetry,  provided  it  be  not 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  her  ordinary  duties; 
we  say  a  true  taste,  because  we  are  sorry  to 
perceive  that  some  of  our  female  friends  have 
mistaken  a  sickly  sentimentality  for  genuine 
poetry.  Such  exceptions  are,  how^ever,  happily 
few. 

Finally,  we  entreat  amateur  poets  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  condition,  to  study  nature,  instead 
of  dreaming  about  her ;  and  when  tliey  have  i 
acquired  the  materials  of  poetry  (knowledge), 
to  possess  themselves  of  its  necessary  imple¬ 
ment  (art)  ;  and  provided  they  are  blessed  with 
enthusiasm  and  genius,  they  will  become  good 
poets.  Without  at  least  some  of  these  requi¬ 
sites,  they  must  continue,  we  fear,  very  bad  ones. 
The  quantity  of  readable  poetry  being  much 
greater  now  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  difficult  for  a  poet  to  stand  out  in 
relief  from  the  mass,  and  to  make  an  impression. 
The  spread  of  education  has  improveiF  the  in¬ 
tellectual  taste  of  the  public,  which  has  grown 
so  critical,  that  nothing  short  of  high  merit  will 
please.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  we  in  all  kind¬ 
ness  would  recommend  our  poetically-inclined 
friends  to  turn  their  mental  energies  to  better 
account  than  hammering  crude  ideas  into  verses. 
There  is  scarcely  a  district  of  country  which 
does  not  offer  something  w'orthy  of  noting  down 
and  describing,  be  it  even  for  private  recreation 
and  literary  discipline.  The  “  Natural  History 
of  Selbourne,”  one  of  the  most  pleasing  books 
that  was  ever  published,  is  exactly  of  this  nature. 
Now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  almost  every  person 
to  write  such  a  book,  though  not  so  cleverly  and 
poetically,  perhaps,  as  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White. 
Would,  therefore,  our  amateur-pocis  favor  us 
with  works  of  this  class,  or  the  printed  result  ol 
any  branch  of  useful  investigation  jn  sober  and 
sensible  prose,  we  shall  not  only  feel  grateful, 
but  do  all  in  our  power  to  advance  their  views ; 
they  would  also  advance  their  own  ;  for,  having 
stored  up  a  fund  of  knowledge,  their  imagina¬ 
tions  would  take  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tone, 
their  poetical  faculties  would  expand  and  bright¬ 
en,  and  they  would  become  poets  in  the  best 
signification  of  that  much-abused  word. 


SOMETHING  CHEAP 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

There’s  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  one  half  so  dear  ; 

’Tis  worth  more  than  distinguish’d  birth, 

Or  thousands  gain’d  a-year  : 

It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight; 

’Tis  virtue’s  firmest  shield  ; 

And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night 
Than  all  the  stars  may  yield. 

It  maketh  poverty  content, 

To  sorrow  w'hispers  peace  ; 

It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent 
For  mortals  to  increase. 

It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at  morn  ; 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  ; 

A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  born, 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  to  banish  grief  away, 

To  snatch  the  frown  from  care  ; 

Turn  tears  to  smiles,  make  dulness  gay — 
Spread  gladness  everywhere ; 

And  yet  ’tis  cheap  as  summer-dew, 

That  gems  the  lily’s  breast ; 

A  talisman  for  love,  as  true 
As  ever  man  possess’d. 

As  smiles  the  rainbow  through  the  cloud 
When  threat’ning  storm  begins — 

As  music  ’mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins — 

As  springs  an  arch  across  the  tide. 

Where  waves  conflicting  foam. 

So  comes  this  seraph  to  our  side, 

This  angel  of  our  home. 

What  may  this  wondrous  spirit  be. 

With  power  unheard  before — 

This  charm,  this  bright  divinity.^ 

Good  temper — notliing  more  ! 

Good  temper  ! — ’tis  the  choicest  gift 
Tliat  woman  homeward  brings; 

And  can  the  poorest  peasant  'ift 
To  bliss  unknown  to  kings. 

Literary  Gazette. 

Childe  Harold. — On  pulling  down  some  de¬ 
cayed  wainscot  work  in  Harrow  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  gallery,  an  autograph  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  Childe  Harold  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light.  It  is  written  with  pencil,  in 
a  broad,  stiff,  schoolboy's  hand,  and  doubtless  was 
scribbled  while  the  future  poet  was  attending  the 
customary  service  at  church,  where  he  and  many 
of  his  schoolfellows,  now  well  known  both  in  the 
world  of  politics  and  literature,  have  so  often  whiled 
away  their  time  in  cutting  names  and  other  devices 
on  the  seats  and  panels.  The  piece  of  plank  on 
which  it  is  written,  has  been  carefully  preserved  by 
the  worthy  sextoness,  and  is  kept  in  an  antique  lit¬ 
tle  chapel  over  the  south  door,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  curious  in  such  matters. —  Court  Journal. 

Petrarch's  Tomb. — Petrarch’s  tomb  at  Arqua 
has  recently  been  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Count  Leoni.  In  the  course  of  the  works,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  great  poet  were  uncovered,  and  part 
of  the  body  was  found  almost  untouched  by  time. 
A  fragment  of  the  cloth  in  which  he  was  enveloped 
was  taken  away  to  be  solemnly  deposited  in  the 
parish  church. — Ibid. 
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Plagdk  Legexds. — In  the  popular  superstitions 
of  the  middle  ages,  pestilences  were  supposed  to 
arise  from  supernatural  agency.  This  superstition 
is  still  preserved  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  which  are  at  times  visited  by  the 
plague.  People  believe  that  a  female  is  seen, 
riding  like  a  witch,  and  strewing  corn,  or  some 
kind  of  grain,  about  her  as  she  goes,  and  this  grain 
is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  subsequent 
pestilence.  When  the  cholera  committed  such 
fearful  ravages  in  Russia  in  the  year  1830,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Haltschinjetz,  in  the  Ukraine,  escaped  the 
visitation.  According  to  their  superstitious  belief, 
the  approach  of  the  pestilence  was  preceded  by  a 
female  figure,  pale  as  death,  seated  in  a  carriage, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied  by  riders  in 
all  sorts  of  uncouth  forms,  and  who,  as  she  went, 
scattered  seeds  of  corn  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  (now  before  our 
eyes)  of  the  year  1630,  when  the  plague  was  devas¬ 
tating  many  parts  of  Europe,  afford  a  curious  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  superstition  as  it  existed  in  another 
part  of  the  world  : — 

“27th  October,  1630. 

“  He  telles  moreover  of  a  wonder,  if,  as  he  says, 
it  be  reall,  and  not  some  invention,  viz.,  the  Vene¬ 
tian  ambassador  at  London  hath  a  letter  from  Ven¬ 
ice,  wherewith  he  acquainted  on  Sunday  was  sen¬ 
night  our  king  and  queens  majesties,  and  also  the 
lords.  The  copie  whereof  the  Dr.  saw  2  days  be¬ 
fore  his  writing,  but  his  friend  could  not  spare  it  to 
be  transcribed ;  but  the  effect  he  saith  was  this  : 
That  one  came  riding  into  thecittie  of  Millane  in  a 
rich  coach,  with  6  delicate  horses  for  feature  and 
colour  as  nature  could  afford,  together  with  12 
ages  and  other  attendants,  to  the  number  of  40, 
ravely  attyred.  He  rode  directly  to  the  gates  of  a 
prime  pallace  there  (the  owner  and  his  familie 
being  at  his  country-house),  which,  although  fast 
barred  and  locked  up,  did  of  themselves  fly  open 
unto  him,  where  he  entred,  lodged,  and  dyeted. 
The  senate,  understanding  thereof,  sent  to  commit 
him,  who  went  with  the  officers  to  the  prison,  but 
thence  vanished  from  them  to  his  lodging.  After 
that  he  was  by  the  senate  and  the  bishop  sent  unto 
to  come  unto  them  into  the  cathedrall  church  ;  he 
answered,  they  had  no  power  to  send  for  him,  yet 
would  come;  so  they  provided  a  cloth  and  chairc  of 
estate  for  him  according  to  his  dignitie,  which  they 
accordingly  doing  he  came.  Being  come,  the  bish¬ 
op  adjured  him  to  answere  his  demands  ;  some  few 
whereof  he  did,  discoursing  deeply  of  the  blessed 
Trinity;  but  would  not  answere  all,  saying  he  was 
a  greater  person  than  any  of  them  all,  and  there¬ 
fore  if  they  would  know  more  of  him  they  must 
send  for  an  higher  authoritie,  who  thereupon  sent 
unto  the  pope  for  his  authoritie  to  examine  him, 
who  he  is,  whence  he  came,  and  what  he  would  ? 
He  styles  himselfe  Prince  Mammon. 

“The  owner  of  the  house,  when  he  heard  there¬ 
of,  came  in  great  haste  and  fury  to  eject  him  for 
taking  his  house  without  his  leave;  but  being  come 
in,  and  finding  him  sitt  at  table  with  such  gravitie, 
and  so  nobly  attended,  his  outrageous  anger  was 
soone  changed  into  meekness  and  love  ;  so  that 
going  unto  him  he  bad  him  welcome  to  his  house, 
was  glad  he  had  one  fitt  for  him,  which  he  might 
use  during  his  pleasure.  Mammon  thanked  him, 
rose  up,  took  him  by  the  hand  to  the  window,  and 
there  gave  him  a  small  glasse  of  water,  one  drop 
whereof  in  wine  taken,  lie  sayd,  would  preserve 
from  the  plague,  or  recover  such  as  have  it  if  they 


beleeve  in  him,  otherwise  they  should  die.  He  is 
as  if  about  40  years  old,  with  a  square  brownish 
beard,  as  is  his  skin,  neither  white  nor  black,  and 
of  a  settled  grave  countenance.  Many  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  also  have  letters  of  wonder,  with  some  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances.” 

“27th  November,  l&^O. 

“  Other  newes  Mr.  P.  sent  me  in  a  book,  which  I 
send  likewise  to  you,  where  you  shall  here  some 
more  news  of  Prince  Mammon,  as  the  title  tells 
you  ;  but  within  is  nobody  named  but  the  devil.  1 
saw  and  read  the  other  book  of  Pr.  Mammon, 
where  is  related  his  sprinkling  of  dust  in  Millaine, 
whereby  he  caused  so  many  to  dve  of  the  plague 
there,  as  that  day  he  was  summoned  to  the  great 
church  by  the  bishop  and  senate  7tK)0.  1  tell  you 

it  not  that  you  should  beleeve  any  more  then  your 
share.” 

In  a  subsequent  letter  the  writer  gravely  states 
that  this  story  had  been  ascertained  not  to  be  true  ; 
but  that  the  circumstance  of  the  plague  having  been 
caused  intentionally  by  the  sprinkling  of  certain 
dust  about  the  city  was  not  doubted. 

Literary  Gazette. 

France. — An  official  statement  was  published  in 
the  Messager  of  yesterday  week,  announcing  that 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  has  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  that,  being  provided  with  the  king’s  authority, 
his  Royal  Highness  has  demanded  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Francesca  of 
Braganza,  which  has  been  granted  to  him.  The 
marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
the  1st  May.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  is  to  convey 
his  bride  to  France  in  the  Belie  Poule  frigate,  and 
their  Royal  Highnesses  are  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
course  of  next  month.  The  Princess  Francesca  is 
the  third  daughter  of  Don  Pedro ;  she  is  in  her 
nineteenth  year,  and  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  amiable  qualities.  Her  dowry  was 
stated  to  be  750  centos  of  reis  (about  153,(K)0/.)  and 
100  centos  for  pin  money.  The  Patrie  states  that  the 
letter  from  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  announcing  the 
intelligence  to  his  illustrious  relatives,  was  received 
at  Neuilly  by  the  king,  and  being  addressed  to  the 
queen,  was  handed  to  her  by  his  Majesty,  at  break¬ 
fast.  Her  Majesty  was  afl'ected  to  tears  ;  and  the 
king,  taking  the  letter,  read  it  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  the  princes  and  princess¬ 
es  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  royal  suite  and  at¬ 
tendants.  A  bill,  introduced  by  ministers  for  pur¬ 
chasing  the  part  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  belonging  to 
the  Duke  D’Aiimale,  passed  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  by  a  majority  of  213  to  104,  the  sum  required 
being  5,047,475f.  The  Parisians,  it  would  appear, 
are  about  to  be  deprived  of  the  only  remaining  ob¬ 
servance  that  recalled  the  Revolution  of  1830.  It 
is  confidently  stated  that  the  gturieuses  jovrnees” 
will  never  again  be  celebrated,  at  least  during  the 
present  king’s  reign.  His  majesty  found  in  an  act 
of  Napoleon  a  capital  precedent  to  follow  in  getting 
rid  of  so  irksome  an  anniversary  as  that  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  which  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  has 
adroitly  profited  by  it.  Napoleon  saw  with  dis¬ 
pleasure  the  annual  celebration  of  the  14th  of  July, 
“  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France,”  and  seized 
upon  the  opportune  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Washington  as  a  pretext  for  omitting  that 
year  the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
and  thenceforward  it  was  discontinued.  The  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Orleans  still  inhabits  the  Pavilion  Mars^in, 
with  her  twa  children,  and  passes  her  time  in  study 
and  charitable  works. —  Court  Journal. 
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MARRIAGE  OP  THE  EMPEROR  OP  BRAZIL 

AND  THE 

PRINCESS  TERESA  CHRISTIANA  MARIA,  SISTER  OF 
THE  KING  OP  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

From  uur  own  Correspondent. 

J^aples,  May  31iZ,  1843. 

The  close  of  our  season  has  been  considerably 
enlivened  during  the  last  few  days  by  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  youngest  sister,  the  Princess  Teresa 
Christiana  Maria,  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  Don 
Pedro  the  Second.  You  are  aware  the  Courts  ol 
Naples  and  the  Brazils  have  long  continued  a  cor¬ 
respondence,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  this 
happy  event.  Report  says  the  king's  elder  sister 
refused  the  emperor,  who  is  quite  a  youth,  and  not 
very  prepossessing  in  his  appearance.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  Princess  Teresa,  the  younger  sister  of 
bis  majest}',  is  now  Empress  of  the  Brazils. 

A  few  days  since,  some  Brazilian  frigates  arrived, 
bringing  the  special  ambassador,  his  Excellency 
Carneiro  Leao,  and  a  few  Brazilian  dames  d'onore^ 
for  the  purpose  of  solemnizing  the  marriage  by 
proxy.  Tile  Brazilian  Ambassador  read  several 
letters  to  his  majesty,  and  other  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  wherein  the  emperor  formally  de¬ 
manded  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The  king  ex¬ 
pressed  his  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  mission  of  the 
embassy  ;  after  which  preparatory  formalities,  the 
marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  the  30th  inst. 

At  an  early  hour  the  streets  were  enlivened  by 
the  equipages  of  the  nobility  and  ambassadors 
thronging  towards  the  royal  palace.  At  ten  o’clock, 
the  Count  Siracusa,  the  brother  of  the  royal  bride, 
(and  proxy  to  the  emperor.)  conducted  the  princess 
to  the  royal  chapel  in  the  king’s  palace,  where  his 
majesty,  the  queen  dowager,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  were  in  waiting  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  The  princess  was  elegantly  dressed, 
and  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  Her  features  are 
regular  and  pleasing,  and  no  doubt  her  light  hair 
and  bine  eyes  will  be  much  esteemed  at  the  court 
of  Don  Pedro;  where,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
Br.-xzilian  majesty's  subjects  now  in  Naples,  all 
wear  “  the  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun.” 
The  count,  acting  as  proxy,  placed  the  ring  on  the 
princess’s  finger,  after  which  she  received  the  holy 
sacrament,  and  the  company  left  the  royal  palace. 

The  empress  will  leave  Naples  in  a  few  days,  by 
one  of  the  Brazilian  frigates,  which  is  fitted  up  in 
the  most  costly  style.  She  has  received  a  quantity 
of  very  valuable  presents  from  her  royal  husband, 
and  a  most  brilliant  reception  awaits  her  imperial 
majesty  on  her  arrival  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Nearly 
all  the  ministers  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty  have  re¬ 
ceived  valuable  presents  from  the  emperor. 

The  king  has  given  some  very  gay  dinners  and 
balls  on  the  occasion,  to  which  a  few  English  have 
been  honored  by  invitations.  The  whole  of  the 
royal  party  attended  San  Carlo  on  the  evening  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  house  was  crowded  to  excess. 
The  whole  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the 
evening,  and  nothing  which  pertains  to  an  Italian 
f  sta  was  forgotten.  The  Brazilian  Ambassador  is 
to  give  a  grand  entertainment  previous  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  princess. 

There  are  but  few  English  now  residing  at  Na¬ 
ples.  Among  the  loiterers,  however,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  Lady  Vernon,  Earl  and  Countess  of  VVinchel- 
soa,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  family,  Gen.  Sir  J. 
Vandelere,  Lady  Caroline  (Jreville,  and  Colonel 
and  Lady  Meyrick. — Court  Journal. 
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Statistics  of  Travelling. — The  following  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  provincial  paper.  V^’e  i-annot  vouch  for 
its  entire  accuracy  :  “  Only  eleven  mail  coaches 
now  leave  London  daily  for  the  country.  A  few 
years  since,  before  railways  were  formed,  there 
were  nearly  eighty  that  used  to  leave  the  General 
Post-office.  The  number  of  miles  which  the  mail 
coaches  going  to  and  from  London  daily  travel  on 
turnpike  roads  is  about  5,000.  The  number  of  miles 
which  the  different  railway  companies  convey  mails 
daily  is  4,435.  Cross-road  mails  in  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Wales,  run  over  nearly  12,000  miles  of 
ground  every  day.  Thus,  by  principal  convey¬ 
ances,  the  correspondence  in  this  country  is  con¬ 
veyed  over  more  than  20,000  miles  of  ground  every 
24  hours.  From  these  principal  conveyances,  in¬ 
numerable  mail  carts  and  horse  and  foot  letter-car¬ 
riers  branch  oft',  and  every  road,  lane,  street,  and 
court  in  the  kingdom,  is  traversed  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.’’ — Colonial  Magazine. 

Shakspeare. — Some  interesting  discoveries  re¬ 
lating  to  Shakspeare  and  his  family  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Warwickshire  to  the  London  Shak- 
speare  Society,  and  confided  to  the  charge  of  Sir  F. 
Madden  and  Mr.  John  Bruce,  for  publication.  They 
are  said,  inter  alia^  to  trace  the  poet’s  father,  John, 
and  his  mother,  from  Snittersfield  to  Stratford,  and 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  former,  as  justice  of  the 
peace  and  bailiff  of  Stratford,  could  not  write  his 
name,  and  consequently  made  his  mark.  In  1577 
he  was  in  difficulties;  and  in  1570,  with  his  wife, 
sold  property  in  Snittersfield  to  Robert  Webbe.  In 
1507  it  appears  that  William  Shakspeare  of  Chapel- 
street  ward  hud  ten  quarters  of  malt  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  probably  raised  on  his  own  land,  and,  at  any 
rate,  malted  on  his  premises.  Other  papers  relate 
to  his  purchase  of  tithes,  &.C.,  and  some  extend  to  a 
date  beyond  the  poet's  death,  and  refer  to  his  sur¬ 
viving  relatives. — Lit.  Gazette. 

Drawings  in  W’estminster  Hall. — It  affords 
us  great  and  unfeigned  pleasure  to  state,  and  that 
from  authorities  of  such  taste  and  judgment  as  to  be 
most  worthy  of  public  reliance,  that  the  drawings 
sent  in  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  now  preparing  for  exhibition  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  competency  of  Brit¬ 
ish  artists  to  embellish  the  new  Honses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  fresco-paintings,  fully  to  justify  the  high¬ 
est  opinion  entertained  of  the  ability  of  our  native 
school  to  meet  this  occasion.  We  understand  that 
nearly  150  designs  in  chalk  have  been  offered  in 
competition  ;  and  that,  though  one-third  of  them 
may  be  deemed  failures,  there  is  yet  among  the 
other  two-thirds  many  productions  of  great  genius 
in  conception  and  skill  in  execution.  In  short,  that 
the  generality  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
formed  by  these  distinguishod  artists  and  connois¬ 
seurs  who  are  appointed  to  judge  of  their  merits. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  several  Royal 
Academicians  are  among  the  candidates  ;  but,  we 
believe  we  may  also  truly  add,  that  the  hand  of  no 
individual  painter  has  been  recognized  in  the  style 
of  the  pictures  examined  by  the  commissioners. 
They  are  all  now  in  process  of  being  hungup;  and 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  exhibition  will  be 
opened  to  the  public.  If  we  might  presume  to  sug¬ 
gest  aught  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
iffair,  we  would  advise  the  admission  for  a  week  or 
two  to  be  charged  at  a  shilling,  by  which  a  consid¬ 
erable  fund  would  be  raised  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  herein  embarked  ;  and  afterwards  throw 
the  hall  open  to  the  public  gratuitously.  This  plan 
would  conduce  to  more  orderly  and  less  crowded 
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assemblages.  But,  however  managed,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  most  gratifying  result,  to  be  assured  that  there 
need  be  no  call  upon  foreign  artists  to  display  their 
talent  upon  an  English  national  structure ;  and 
that  the  demand  for  an  almost  novel  species  of  or¬ 
nament,  on  a  grand  scale,  has  been  nobly  met  by 
our  own  countrymen. — lb.  j 

PUNCH’S  RECIPES.  I 

To  MAKE  Shoes  Waterproof. — Take  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  rose-pink,  an  ounce  of  camphor,  with 
a  quart  of  the  liquid  in  which  a  rabbit  has  been 
boiled  ;  stir  these  gently  together,  and  pour  the 
shoes  full  of  the  mixture  when  you  go  to  bed  at 
night. 

To  TAKE  Stains  oot  of  Table-linen. —  Spread 
the  damask  cloth  on  the  table,  and  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors  cut  holes  half  an  inch  in  each  direc¬ 
tion  beyond  the  edge  of  the  stain.  There  is  an¬ 
other,  but  more  expensive  method,  which  is,  sim¬ 
ply,  to  put  the  linen  into  the  hre. 

A  Delicate  Lip-salve. — Wash  and  grate  four 
carrots,  add  to  these  a  dram  of  assafeetida,  and  two 
ounces  of  Norway  tar;  tie  it  down  close,  and  put 
into  a  small  saucepan  with  as  much  water  and 
ground  oyster-shells  as  will  come  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  gallipot.  Do  not  let  it  boil  over  ;  pour  into 
small  boxes  for  present  use. 

Paste  for  Chapped  Hands. — At  the  full  of  the 
moon,  take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  coarse  brown  su¬ 
gar,  immerse  it  in  a  pint  of  aquafortis,  one  ounce  of 
gum  benjamin,  one  ounce  of  Florence  iris  ;  simmer 
these  ingredients  in  a  gall-bladder  for  an  hour,  then 
pour  off  into  gallipots.  The  application  will  not 
oni^  whiten  the  hands,  but  produce  double  joints, 
which  are  so  much  admired. —  Charivari. 

Aurora  Borealis. — The  aurora  borealis  seen  at 
Paris.  Uheims,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  on  the 
6th  instant,  was  described  as  follows  : — 

M.  Desdouits,  at  Paris,  remarked  that  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  InminoiLs  band  was  not  that  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian,  it  inclined  slightly  tow'ards  the  east. 
M.  Moigno  says  the  inclination  of  this  band  to  the 
horizon  was  at  an  angle  of  about  70®.  He  had 
observed  the  almost  snd''eM  appearance  of  tw’o 
great  centres  of  diffused  light  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left  of  Cassiopeia,  but  a  little  higher.  These 
two  centres,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gave 
out  light  sufficiently  bright  to  dim  stars  of  the  4th 
magnitude.  At  Brussels,  M.  Quetelet  had  observed 
that  the  phenomenon  was  accompanied  by  mag¬ 
netic  disturbance  of  greater  force  than  any,  noteil 
there  for  four  years,  during  which  time  regular  ob¬ 
servations  on  terrestrial  magnetism  have  been 
made.  The  mean  of  the  magnetometer  is  nearly 
at  the  division  of  G3  (iO  ;  at  11  h.  46  m.  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  Gili  May  the  instrument  marked  77  G7.  a 
difference  compared  witli  the  mean  s.ate  of  about  | 
15  divisions,  or  54  mimres.  M.  Conlvier-Gravier 
bad  seen,  about  eleven  o’clock,  a  meteor  shoot  from 
near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  in  a  direction  from 
S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  traversing  the  square  of  the  Little 
Bear,  and  a  mass  of  very  bright  liglii  entirely  cov¬ 
ering  this  squaie.  He  distinctly  observed  the  me¬ 
teor.  obscured  by  this  luminous  mass,  regain  its 
brightness  after  having  passed  it.  Another  meteor, 
at  about  11  It.  18  m.,  traversing  the  heavens  from 
S.  to  N.,  and  meeting  with  this  luminous  cloud, 
was  eclipsed  for  some  time.  M.  Conlvier-Gravier 
deduces  from  these  tw'o  observations  tiiat  the  height 
of  these  shooting  stars  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  fluid  or  luminous  gas  which  gives  rise  to  the 
fturoru  borealis. — Lit.  Gazette. 


Electrical  Soiree — It  is  with  pleasure  tliat  wo 
record  an  evening  passed  at  Mr.  Gassiot's,  Clap- 
ham,  devoted  to  electrical  exhibition.  '1  he  purpose 
of  the  assembling  on  Monday  was  also  iiighly 
creditable — to  do  honor  to  M.  de  la  Rive,  an  emi¬ 
nent  continental  electrician,  and  to  display  to  him 
the  spirit  with  which  electrical  inquiry  is  conducted 
in  this  country.  No  private  individual  in  Great 
Britain  stands  higher  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Gas- 
siot  ;  he  ranks  with  Mr.  Cross  and  Lord  Ros.se,  the 
former  an  electrician,  the  latter  a  practical  me¬ 
chanic  and  chemist  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  proof, 
on  Monday  a  Grove’s  battery  of  100  pairs  was  in 
action,  also  a  very  extensive  series  of  the  gaseous 
battery,  and  a  water  battery,  comprising  3,520 
pairs;  the  latter  has  been  in  action  upwards  of 
two  years,  and  sparks  at  a  hundreths  of  an  inch 
and  in  seconds  of  time  have  been  obtained  from  it. 
'I’lie  effulgence  of  the  light  from  the  carbon  points 
of  the  first  arrangement  was  almost  beyond  belief. 
To  look  at  it  direct  was  painful.  Its  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  we  fully  appreciated,  by  observing  the  bril- 
liancy  it  imparted  to  the  natural  colors  of  foreign 
moths  and  butterflies  in  a  case  suspended  against 
the  wall.  Hi.d  they  been  in  fluttering  existence, 
winging  their  way  through  tropical  sunlight,  they 
could  not  have  looked  more  bright  or  henutiful. 
Another  pleasing  prrwf  of  the  power  of  tlie  elec¬ 
trical  light  was  the  distance,  through  the  window, 
it  penetrated  the  outer  darkness,  shooting  over  the 
lawn  ;  but  now  softened  into  the  sweetest  moon¬ 
light,  and  yet  clothing  the  shrubs  and  turf  with  in¬ 
tense  green.  The  experiments  with  the  electrodes 
of  this  extensive  senes  were, — the  influence  of  tlto 
magnet  on  the  luminous  arc  ;  the  difference  of 
heating  effects  in  the  two  poles  ;  the  sulphiiret  of 
antimony,  a  non-conducting  substance,  rendered  a 
conductor  by  fusion,  &c.  &c.  In  another  and  an¬ 
other  room  were  objects  of  attraction  ; — a  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  electro-magnetic  machine  ;  electrotypes  ; 
microscopic  objects,  amongst  them  the  Acarue 
Crossii ;  metalochromes  ;  cum  mullis  aliit. — Lit. 
Gazette. 

Unburnt  Bricks  from  the  Pyramids. — Some 
specimens  r.f  unhurnt  bricks  from  the  Pyramids  of 
Daskoor  (Egypt)  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newton. 
From  the  descri()».ion  by  Mr.  Perring.  who  brought 
tliem  to  England,  it  appeared  that  they  were  made 
from  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  ;  that  they  were 
made  with  cavities  in  the  sides  like  the  modern 
iiricks,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  *  yramids  was 
formed  of  arches,  the  bricks  composing  them  being 
either  packed  behind  with  pieces  of  flat  pottery, 
or  cut  away  to  radiate  equally  from  the  centre. 
There  existed  at  Thebes  some  extensive  ranges  of 
iirclies,  of  about  twelve  feet  span,  the  bricks  of 
which  they  were  built  hearing  the  name  of  Sesos- 
tris,  and  con.sequently  they  must  have  stood  unin¬ 
jured  upwards  of  3180  years  ;  the  arches  were 
turned  in  concentric  half-brick  rings. — Ibid. 

Education  of  the  Royal  Infants. — The  pub¬ 
lic  will  observe  with  much  satisfaction  the  appear¬ 
ance  above  the  walls  of  the  garden  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  two  green  wooden  uprights,  with  a  rope’s 
end  attached  to  each  of  them.  On  making  inqui¬ 
ry.  we  have  discovered  that  the  objects  in  question 
belong  to  a  swing  wbieb  lias  been  erected  in  the 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Infants.  By  this 
admirable  arrangement  it  will  he  inculcated  into 
their  minds  at  an  early  age,  that  even  princes  are 
subjected  in  this  life  to  ups  and  downs,  and  that 
we  must  go  backward  as  well  as  forward  ;  a  itiah 
that  cannot  be  too  soon  impressed  on  the  uiider- 
siandiug  of  infancy. —  Charivari. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ARTS.  These  curious  results  of  scientific  investigation 

are  probably  capable  of  many  other  and  of  even 
The  World  a  Voltaic  Telegraph  ! — Be  not  more  important  applications  than  Mr.  Bain  at  pre¬ 
alarmed,  gentle  reader,  at  the  startling  announce-  sent  contemplates.  To  military  men,  for  example, 
ment :  though  “  the  great  globe  which  ye  inhabit”  it  may  suggest  the  idea  of  applying  the  galvanic 
is  now  proved  to  be  one  vast  voltaic  battery,  with  agency  of  the  earth  to  the  means  of  impregnable 
power  equal  to  effect  its  own  destruction,  there  is  defence  against  invaders,  by  converting  the  islands 
no  present  danger  of  its  committing  suicide.  He  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  gigantic  torpedos. 
who  has  detected  the  latent  torpedo  has  no  inten-  It  is  well  known,  that  instant  contact  with  a  few 
tion  of  employing  it  to  annihilate  the  world,  but  plates  of  metals  differently  oxidizable  will  melt  the 
solely  for  the  annihilation  of  space.  Yes,  truly,  we  hardest  rocks  and  convulse  the  strongest  animals  : 
and  the  Antipodes  may  soon  be  placed  in  contact  who  then  can  calculate  the  effects  when  all  the  cop- 
by  galvanic  influence — mentally  at  least — with  per  and  tin  in  the  bowels  of  Cornwall  combine  with 
heads  to  heads  in  lieu  of  feet  to  feet.  the  iron  of  Wales  to  produce  a  never-ending  suc- 

In  a  former  notice  of  the  improvements  effected  cession  of  shocks.^ — Spectator. 
by  Mr.  Bain  in  his  electrical  telegraph,  we  commu¬ 
nicated  his  discovery  that  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  Gaulish  Antiquities. — There  has  just  been 
battery  may  be  completed,  by  the  earth  as  a  con-  discovered  in  the  ground  excavated  for  the  railroad, 
doctor,  from  any  points  however  distant.  We  then  between  St  Leu  d’Essevens  and  Montalair,  a  girdle 
anticipated  that  the  next  step  would  be  the  appli-  of  solid  gold,  wrought  to  imitate  a  cord,  having  a 
cation  of  the  air  as  a  conductor  for  the  return  cur-  hook  at  each  end.  The  weight  is  342  grammes, 
rent,  so  that  earth  and  air  might  call  and  respond  and  the  gold  is  valued  at  880fr.  It  was  found  within 
to  each  other  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr.  two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  surface,  and  no  other  ar- 
Bain  hjis,  however,  shown  that  he  can  do  more  tide  was  discovered  near  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be- 
than  this.  He  has  converted  the  globe  itself  into  a  long  to  the  Gaulish  period,  about  Julius  Ciesar’s 
constant  voltaic  battery,  and  proved  that  it  may  be  time. — Jltherucum. 
rendered  the  means  of  carrying  on  instantaneous 

correspondence  through  the  earth.  This  result  Roman  Antiquities.— In  September,  1838,  a 
was  the  sequence  of  the  previous  discovery  ;  for,  valuable  piece  of  mosaic,  representing  Orpheus 
having  ascertained  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  and  Ceres,  with  her  attributes,  was  discovered  in 
sufficiently  conductive  of  the  electric  current  of  a  the  forest  of  Brothonue,  in  Normandy.  Since  then 
voltaic  battery,  he  inferred  that  by  placing  a  plate  the  Archa'ological  Society  of  Caen  have  extended 
of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  under  ground  and  con-  the  researches,  and  found  a  long  suite  of  Roman 
nectiiig  them  with  an  isolated  wire,  an  electric  apartments,  and  several  baths.  One  of  the  rooms 
current  would  be  formed.  The  experiment  was  is  splendidly  decorated,  and  on  the  walls  arc  the 
tried  in  Hyde  Park,  with  zinc  and  copper  plates  flnest  specimens  of  mosaic  work,  representing  vari- 
placed  a  mile  asunder  ;  and  with  complete  success,  ous  aquatic  birds.  One  side  is  a  large  stove,  with 
This  discovery  made,  it  was  readily  applied  to  sim-  flues  to  convey  the  heat,  and  on  the  hearth  were 
plify  and  work  the  electric  telegraph.  A  single  charcoal  and  ashes,  as  fresh  as  if  newly  brought 
wire,  connected  with  a  copper  plate  atone  terminus  there.  Another  room  was  entirely  paved  with  nio- 
and  with  a  zinc  plate  at  the  other,  is  now  all  the  saic,  but  unfortunately  only  a  few  fragments  remain 
electrical  apparatus  required.  The  principle  on  entire,  the  rest  having  been  crushed  by  the  falling 
which  the  telegraph  operates  with  this  simple  self-  in  of  a  wall.  There  were  also  found  coins,  with 
acting  battery  is  this— At  each  terminus  there  is  a  the  profiles  of  Nero,  Antoninus,  Gallienus,  Clau- 
corresponding  apparatus,  with  series  of  wheels  like  diu.s,  and  other  Roman  emperors,  with  bricks,  tiles, 
clock-work,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  powerful  double-headed  nails,  vases  of  terra  cotta  of  different 
springs  or  weights :  this  apparatus  is  so  contrived,  colors,  pieces  of  stone,  marble,  and  glass,  and  sev- 
that  when  the  hand  of  a  dial  is  stopped  at  any  letter  era!  articles  in  iron,  bronze,  and  ivory.  There 
marked  thereon,  that  letter  is  printed  on  paper  ;  vvere  also  numerous  stags’  horns,  boars’  tusks,  and 
the  hands  on  the  dials  at  each  station  are  adjusted  bones  of  animals. — Ibid. 
alike;  therefore,  when  set  in  motion  and  stopped 

at  the  same  instant,  the  hand  of  each  dial  will  point  Earthquakes. —  A  communication  has  been 
to  and  print  the  same  symbol.  Electrical  agency  is  made  by  the  French  Minister  of  War  to  the  Acade- 
required  only  to  set  the  apparatus  in  motion  :  this  my,  being  the  letter  of  an  inhabitant  of  Guadaloupe, 
it  eft'ects,  whenever  the  voltaic  connexion  is  broken,  dated,  dated  March  7,  which  gives  an  account  of  a 
by  deflecting  a  coil  of  wire,  which  action  removes  phenomenon  apparently  connected  with  the  catas- 
a  stop  ;  the  instant  the  voltaic  circuit  is  renewed,  trophe  of  f'ebruary  8.  The  gentleman  relates,  that 
the  machinery  ceases  to  act.  The  communications  between  the  eastern  point  of  Mariegalante  and 
may  thus  be  carried  on  for  any  time  with  great  ra-  (luadaloupe,  and  in  mid-channel,  a  column  of  wa-  > 

pidity  ;  the  symbol  indicated  on  one  dial  being  in-  ter,  black  in  color,  and  of  large  diameter,  arose 
dicated  on  the  other  instantaneously,  however  far  from  the  sea  with  great  force.  All  around  it,  to  a 
apart.  As  the  velocity  of  electricity  is  immeasura-  considerable  distance,  a  quantity  of  vapor  covered 
ble  ;  and  as  the  conducting  power  of  the  earth  is  tlie  sea.  This  appearance  lasted  about  half  an  hour, 
without  stint,  there  appears  to  be  no  assignable  No  doubt  was  entertained  by  him  of  its  being  the 
limit  to  the  iiction  of  this  terrestrial  voltaic  tele-  effect  of  a  submarine  volcano. — Ibid. 
graph.  Should  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  con¬ 
clude  satisfactorily  their  pending  negotiation  with  “  the  Respiration  of  the  Leaves  of 
the  patentees  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  on  Plants, ^  by  William  Haseldine  Pepys,  Esq.— The 
this  principle  between  Portsmouth  and  London,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  series  of  experiments 
copper  sheathing  of  the  guard-ship  in  Portsmouth  the  products  of  the  respiration  of  plants,  and 
harbor  would  f)rm  a  magnificent  negative  plate  for  more  particularly  of  the  leaves ;  selecting  with  this 
the  actuating  battery  ;  the  positive  pole  of  which  view,  specimens  of  plants  which  had  been  previ- 
could  be  supplied  by  the  water-tanks  at  the  Admi-  'i'>sly  habituated  to  respire  constantly  under  an  in- 
ralty,  the  space  between  them  constituting  an  closure  ol  glass ;  and  employing  for  that  purpose 
earihenware  cell,  on  a  large  scale.  apparatus  which  he  had  formerly  used  in  ex- 
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perimenting  on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond,  and 
consisting  of  two  mercurial  gasometers,  with  the 
addition  of  two  hemispheres  of  glass  closely  joined 
together  at  their  bases,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight 
globular  receptable  for  the  plant  subjected  to  exper¬ 
iment.  The  general  conclusions  he  deduces  from 
his  numerous  experiments,  conducted  during  sev¬ 
eral  years,  are,  first,  that  in  leaves,  which  are  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  health,  vegetation  is  always  ope¬ 
rating  to  restore  the  surrounding  atmospheric  air  to 
its  natural  condition,  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  disengagement  of  oxygenous  gas  ;  that 
this  action  is  promoted  by  the  influence  of  light, 
but  that  it  continues  to  be  exerted,  although  more 
slowly,  even  in  the  dark.  Secondly,  that  carbonic 
acid  is  never  disengaged  during  the  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  leaf  liirdly,  that  the  fluid  so  abun- 
4antly  exhaled  by  plants  in  their  vegetation  is  pure 
water,  and  contains  no  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 
Fourthly,  that  the  first  portions  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
contained  in  an  artificial  atmosphere,  arc  taken  up 
with  more  avidity  by  plants  than  the  remaining 
portions ;  as  if  their  appetite  fur  that  pabulum  had 
diminished  by  satiety. — lb. 

Influence  of  Employments  upon  Health. — 
The  materials  from  which  this  paper  was  compiled, 
were  obtained  from  the  registers  of  the  out-patients 
of  King's  College  Hospital,  and  comprised  upwards 
of  3000  individuals,  all  engaged  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  series  of  elaborate  Tables  accompanied 
the  paper,  showing  the  different  diseases  to 
which  males  and  females  had  been  subject,  from 
which  the  author  arrives  at  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  females,  the  ratio  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption  to  those  of  all  other  diseases,  is  high¬ 
est  in  those  following  sedentary  employments,  less 
in  those  having  mixed  in-door  employments,  and 
least  in  those  occupied  out  of  doors.  The  highest 
ratio  occurs  in  the  case  of  females  whose  habits  of 
life  are  irregular.  In  men,  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
pulmonary  consumption  to  those  of  all  other  dis¬ 
eases  is  somewhat  higher  in  those  following  in-door 
occupations,  than  in  those  working  in  the  open  air 
The  ratio  of  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  to 
those  of  all  other  diseases  in  the  case  of  men  fol¬ 
lowing  in-door  employments  varies  inversely  as  the 
amount  of  exertion,  being  highest  where  there  is 
least  exertion,  and  lowest  in  employments  requir¬ 
ing  strong  exercise.  Neither  a  constrained  posture, 
nor  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  nor  a  moist 
temperature  appear  to  have  any  marked  effect  in 
promoting  pulmonary  consumption.  The  ratio  of 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  those  of  all 
other  diseases,  is  highest  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
employments  expose  them  to  the  inhalation  of  dust, 
there  being,  in  persons  so  employed,  two  cases  of 
consumption,  for  less  than  three  of  all  other  diseases 
The  ratio  is  also  high  in  the  case  of  persons  ad¬ 
dicted  to  habits  of  intemperance,  there  being  two 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  to  five  of  all  other 
diseases.  The  age  at  which  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion  makes  its  attack  varies  with  the  employment, 
being  earlier  in  those  occupations  characterized  by 
a  high  ratio  of  consumptive  cases.  Thus  it  is  ear¬ 
lier  in  those  following  in-door  occupations  than  in 
those  employed  in  the  open  air,  and  in  those  using 
little  exertion  than  in  those  using  much.  It  also 
occurs  very  early  in  those  who  indulge  in  intem¬ 
perance,  and  in  those  whose  occupations  lead  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust.  The  practical  rule  to  be  deduced 
from  the  preceding  observations,  is,  that  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  consump¬ 
tion  should  make  choice  of  occupations  which  arc  car¬ 


ried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  that  if  they  are  obliged 
to  choose  some  in-door  employment,  it  should  be 
one  requiring  strong  exercise,  and  that  they,  more 
than  others,  should  avoid  exposure  to  dust  and 
habits  of  intemperance. — Ib. 

A  Gigantic  Bird. — At  a  late  meeting  Dr.  Buck- 
land  read  some  interesting  letters  detailing  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  bird,  which  must 
have  recently  inhabitated  New  Zealand,  should  it 
not  be  proved  to  be  still  an  inhabitant  of  that  colony. 
The  first  announcement  of  its  supposed  existence 
was  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  JMr.  \Vm.  \Villiam8, 
dated  February  28,  1842,  in  which  he  says,  that 
hearing  from  the  natives  that  an  extraordinary 
monster  inhabited  a  eavc  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near 
the  river  Weiroa,  he  was  induced  to  offer  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  should  produce  either  the  bird, 
or  one  of  its  bones.  In  consequence,  a  large  bone, 
but  much  worn,  was  soon  produced  ;  and  shortly 
afler,  another  of  smaller  size  was  found  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream  which  runs  into  Poverty  Bay.  The 
natives  were  then  induced  to  go  in  large  numiers 
to  turn  up  the  mud  in  the  bed  of  the  same  river, 
and  soon  brought  a  large  number  of  bones,  which 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  a  bird  of  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  length  of  the  large  bone  of  the  leg  is 
two  feet  and  ten  inches  ;  they  have  been  found  a 
little  below  the  surface,  in  the  mud  of  several  other 
rivers,  and  in  that  situation  only.  The  bird  to 
which  they  belonged  is  stated  to  have  existed  at  no 
very  distant  period,  and  in  considerable  numbers, 
as  bones  of  more  than  thirty  individuals  had  been 
collected  by  the  natives.  Mr.  Williams  had  also 
heard  of  a  bird  having  been  recently  seen  near 
Cloudy  Bay  in  Cook’s  Straits,  by  an  Englishman 
accompanied  by  a  native,  which  was  described  to 
be  not  less  than  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  height, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  about  the  size  of  the 
largest  of  those  to  which  the  bones  belonged.  Of 
these  bones  one  case  has  already  arrived,  and  a 
second  is  daily  expected.  A  letter  from  I’rolessor 
Owen  detailed  the  contents  of  the  box,  which  has 
arrived  ;  and  from  these  fragments  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  species  of  bird  which  the 
Professor  had  already  described  in  the  Zoological 
Transactions,  vol.  iii.  from  a  fragment  of  a  femur 
which  he  had  received  some  time  previous. —  Ib. 

Preservation  of  Meats  by  Ferruginous  Sy¬ 
rup. — A  memoir  was  received  from  M  Dus.sourde 
on  the  preservation  of  meats  by  ferruginous  syrup, 
— a  syrup  which  undergoes  no  deterioration  by 
keeping.  Meat  which  has  been  steepi'd  in  this 
syrup  dries  with  only  a  slight  diminution  of  volume, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  most  active  agents  of 
putrefaction.  When  required  for  use,  the  meat  is 
put  into  cold  water,  and  it  soon  assumes  its  original 
size  Its  color  and  odor  arc  then  like  those  of  t'resh 
meat,  of  which  it  has  all  the  properties  The  syrup 
is  made  by  boiling  iron  in  an  impalpable  powder 
with  common  syrup  until  the  latter  becomes  suffi¬ 
ciently  impregnated  with  the  iron  — Ib. 

Continental  Railw'Ays. —  Negotiations  have 
been  opened  between  the  Canton  of  Geneva  and 
Sardinia  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Ge¬ 
neva  to  Chambery.  Since  the  Goveinnient  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Lornbardo- 
Venetian  railway,  the  works  have  been  going  on 
very  actively  at  all  the  unfinished  sections.  A 
Hamburgh  journal  mentions  a  project  for  a  railroad 
between  that  city  and  Berlin  by  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  A  new  section  of  tlie  railroad  of  Upper 
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Silesia,  that  from  Brieg  to  Oppein,  was  opened  on 
the  2iith  ult.  We  learn  from  Brunswick  that  the 
railroads  in  that  country  are  urged  on  with  so  much 
energy,  that  tiie  road  from  the  capital  to  Madge- : 
burg  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  next ' 
month,  and  that  from  Brunswick  to  Hanover  may  ; 
be  opened  very  shortly  after. — Court  Journal.  \ 

\ 

i 

EARTIiqUAKES  PREVENTED  BY  ArTE'SIAN  WeI-LS.  j 

M.  Delpon  believes  that,  by  boring  artesian  wells, 
localities  subject'  to  earthquakes  may  be  protected  | 
from  such  calamity  :  be  says,  whatever  be  the  force  : 
which  causes  subterraneous  explosions,  it  would  be  > 
neutralized  by  the  opening  of  wells,  which  would  i 
serve  for  the  escape  of  this  force. — Lit.  Gaz.  j 

A NTiQuinF.s. — The  dredging  machine,  employ-  ! 
ed  in  clearing  ihe  bed  of  the  Soane  at  Chalons,  I 
has  bronghi  up  many  interesting  remnants  of  an-  j 
liquity. — Among  them  are  some  coins  of  Charles. 
Cardinal  de  Bonrhon,  of  great  rarity — a  small 
plate,  on  which  appears  a  Christ  on  the 
rross,  with  symbolical  niiinials  at  the  four  corners, 
and  some  Gothic  characters  which  have  not  yet 
been  deciphered,  apparently  a  work  of  the  eailiesl 
part  of  the  middle  age— some  amphorae  and  cine¬ 
rary  nrns  in  gooil  preservation.  But  the  most 
valuable  prize  is  a  beautiful  vitrified  cup.  It  is 
shallow  and  broad  like  a  dish,  but  the  outside  is 
enriclied  with  wavy  and  spiral  oriiuments  in  relief; 
atfurding  a  new  proof  that  the  art  of  moulding  iii 
glass  was  well  known  in  ancient  days,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  re.sitlen'je  of  the  Romans  at  Cabillo- 
niiin,  after  the  Eduens  and  previously  to  tlie  Bur¬ 
gundians. — Ibid. 

EcECTRictTY  OF  Steam. — Wc  have  so  recently 
{Lit  Gazette,  No.  136h,  page  230)  given  the  results 
of  Mr.  Faraday’s  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
electricity  of  steam,  that  we  should  not  again  recur 
to  them  were  it  not  for  the  relation  they  bear  to 
that  extraordinary  operation  of  nature,  the  thunder¬ 
storm,  to  wliich  many  of  the  remarks  on  Friday 
evening  had  reference.  How  is  the  atmosphere 
electrified.^  Is  it  by  evaporation  by  means  of  it 
clouds  and  mists,  rains  and  dews,  are  formed ;  but 
does  the  same  operation  carry  up  and  supply  elec¬ 
tricity  ?  Hitherto  our  knowledge  extended  to  this  : 
we  knew  that  by  pouring  water  into  a  hot  crucible, 
for  instance,  and  by  the  first  bursting  into  vapor, 
electricity  could  be  obtained ;  and  hence  evapora¬ 
tion  was  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  electricity. 
The  discovery  of  the  electricity  of  the  steam-boiler 
appeared  likely  to  extend  our  views  in  this  respect; 
for  if  the  quantity  of  electricity  produced  were  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  mere  issue  of  steam,  then  might  atmos¬ 
pheric  electricity  be  aflirmed  to  be  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion.  But  Mr.  Faraday  asserts  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  evaporation  and  atmospheric 
electricity  ;  and  proves  that  the  electricity  of  steam 
is  not  produced  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  but  by 
the  friction  of  the  water  only,  and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  there  is  no  substance  in  nature  so  high  in  the 
scale  of  electric  bodies  us  water  :  it  takes  rank 
above  catskin,  hitherto  the  head  of  the  list. 

Literary  Gazette. 

LiFE-rot  oRF.n  D  aoof.rreotypes. — A  letter  from 
Nice,  of  the  27th  March,  announces  that  an  artist 
named  I  Her  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  daguerreo¬ 
types  with  all  the  colors  of  life,  the  rapidity  of  tak¬ 
ing  tlieni  being  uiidimishcd. — lb. 


John  Aller,  Esq. — April  3.  In  South  street, 
aged  73,  after  a  short  illness,  John  Allen,  Esq.,  M. 
D  ,  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 

He  was  born  in  January  1770,  at  Redford,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Edinburgh — a  beautiful  small  prop¬ 
erty  to  which  he  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  and  which  was  afterwards  sold.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as  M.  D. 
in  1791,  and  in  1792  he  became  a  zealous  and  act* 
ive  member  of  the  Association  then  instituted  at 
that  city  to  forward  Parliamentary  Reform,  along 
with  Thomas  Muir  and  many  other  promoters  of 
the  measure,  of  whom  Mr.  Robert  Forsytli,  advo¬ 
cate,  and  Mr.  VVilli.nm  Moflatt,  solicitor,  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  survivors. 

Mr.  Allen  gave  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy 
at  Edinburgh,  which  were  of  such  excellence  as  to 
have  induced  M.  Cuvier  eagerly  to  seek  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  be  left  Edinburgh,  and  since  that  time  was  a 
constant  inmate,  hrst  with  Lord  Holland,  and,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  that  amiable  and  enlightened  states- 
I  man,  with  Lady  Holland.  All  who  resorted  to 
I  Holland  House  valued  his  extensive  research,  his 
accurate  knowledge,  his  ever  ready  and  exact  mem- 
I  ory,  and  his  kindness  in  imparting  information  to 
'  those  who  sought  it.  His  facility  in  unravelling  the 
i  intricate  and  obscure  parts  of  history  was  remarka¬ 
ble.  His  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  and 
his  other  works,  attest  his  various  and  profound 
learning.  His  zeal  for  the  Constitution  led  him  to 
search  for  its  foundations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
and  to  study  a  language  comparatively  little  known. 

He  published  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and 
Growth  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  in  England 
“  A  Vindication  of  the  Independence  of  Scotland 
and  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Lingard,  who  had  remonstrated 
upon  a  criticism  of  his  History  of  England  which 
Mr.  Allen  had  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  He  wrote,  indeed,  more  than  one  article 
upon  that  w^ork,  at  first  approving  Lingard,  but  af¬ 
terwards  censuring  his  partiality,  particularly  his 
misquotation  of  Strada,  with  regard  to  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  St.  Bartholemew. 

Mr.  Allen  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Commission  on  Public  Records. 

An  inmate  in  Holland  House  for  more  than  forty 
years,  Mr.  Allen  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  witli  all  the  distinguished  men  of  all 
countries,  and  his  long  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  passed  between  tlie  best  reading  and  the  best 
conversation.  Nor  in  a  society  where  Romilly,  and 
Horner,  and  Mackintosh,  were  welcome  and  de¬ 
lightful  guests,  was  there  a  single  person  who  did 
I  not  listen  with  respect  to  the  voice  of  one  with 
whom  Lord  Holland  searched  the  records  of  history 
for  the  materials  of  his  speeches,  and  to  whose 
friendly  eye  were  submitted  those  admirable  pro¬ 
tests  in  which  the  cause  of  liberty  was  so  eloquently 
pleaded. 

In  the  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  last 
year  was  a  pleasing  picture  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hol¬ 
land  and  Mr.  Allen,  seated  in  the  library  of  Hol¬ 
land  House,  painted  by  Leslie 

He  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  Lord  Holland, 
which  is  eulogy  in  itself,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  short¬ 
ened  his  life. 

♦  To  Mr.  Alim’s  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  XXVI. 
341,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  refere  as  having  been  written  “by 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  of  our  constitutional  antiqua¬ 
ries.”  Hist,  of  Engl.ind,  1.  241.  Mr.  Allen  wrote  the  life  of 
Fox  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britunnica. 
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The  warmth  of  his  heart,  and  the  steadiness  of  I  the  metropolis  struck  off  with  wonderful  accuracy 
his  attachment  to  his  friends,  were  indeed  not  less  j  und  amusing  effect.  His  rustic  figures  are  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  high  intellectual  qualities.  He  true  and  excellent.  In  his  larger  work.  The  Royal 
had  a  marked  part  in  that  circle  so  eloquently  de-  Palaces,  the  engravings  are  splendid,  and  the  text 
scribed  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  “in  which  every  talent  replete  with  talent,  whether  applied  to  graphic  re- 
and  accomplishment,  every  art  and  science  had  its  mark  or  antique  anecdote  and  research.  His  ffine 
place  ”  and  Walnuts  (originallv  published  in  the  Literary 

Mr.  Allen  has  died  worth  about  £7000  or  £8000,  Gazette^  and  then  collected  in  three  volumes,)  at- 
of  which  he  has  bequeathed  £2500  to  the  descend*  tracted  much  public  notice,  and  induced  him  to  start 
ants  in  his  mother’s  second  marriage,  named  Cleg-  a  weekly  periodical  of  his  own,  which  was  called 
horn,  and  resident  in  the  western  states  of  Ameri-  the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  but  lasted  only  for  one 
ca.  The  sum  of  £1000  and  all  his  medical  books  year.  The  pains  he  bestowed  on  his  anccdotical 
and  manuscripts  are  bequeathed  to  his  intimate  inquiries  were  extraordinary  ;  and  every  little  inci- 
friend  Dr.  John  Thompson,  Emeritus  Professor  of  dent  and  fact  which  he  stated,  if  capable  of  contir- 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  re-  mation,  were  as  carefully  investigated  as  if  he  had 
spect  to  his  other  manuscripts  his  wishes  are  ex*  been  composing  national  history  This  gave  great 
pressed  in  the  following  terms  : —  value  to  his  pictures  of  elder  times,  his  biographical 

“  I  bequeath  to  Col.  Charles  Richard  Fox  all  my  sketches,  and  touches  of  manners.  Latterly  he 
manuscript  journals,  diaries,  and  letters,  with  the  communicated  some  agreeable  papers  to  Frazer's 
exception  of  such  as  have  been  already  devised  to  Magazine^  in  which  it  is  believed  the  last  of  his  litc* 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh.  1  know  that  my  rary  essays  have  appeared. 

manuscript  collections,  which  were  made  for  pur*  During  his  long  career  Mr.  P.  was  intimately  as* 
poses  that  I  cannot  hope  now  to  execute,  are  of  no  sociuted  with  all  the  principal  artists  of  the  time, 
value  to  any  one  but  myself ;  but  I  am  loath  to  de*  and  also  with  very  many  of  its  literary  ornaments, 
stroy  them  while  I  am  still  alive,  and  having  the  His  conversation  was  original,  instructive,  social, 
same  conSdence  in  Colonel  Fox  which  I  had  in  his  and  entertaining,  und  caused  bis  company  to  be 
father,  to  whom  1  had  formerly  bequeathed  them,  much  courted  by  all  who  could  appreciate  these 
I  am  sure  he  will  take  care  that  they  fall  into  no  agreeable  qualities.  He  was  connected  with  the  late 
hands  after  inv  death  where  they  can  be  used  to  my  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  the  suggester  and  main-spring 
discredit.”  l)is  Spanish  and  Italian  books  are  left  of  many  of  that  worthy  publisher’s  most  successful 
to  Dulwich  college.  The  will  is  dated  Oct.  21),  undertakings,  from  the  issue  of  a  print  to  the  institu- 
1S42.  tion  of  the  famous  subscription  lor  the  suffereis  in 

Germany.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  ever  full  of  cii- 
Henrv  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq. — Jan.  26.  In  rious  projects ;  but  perhaps  his  perseverance  was 
Chester  place,  Regent’s  Park,  Henry  Nelson  Cole*  not  equal  to  his  invention,  and  fortune  did  not  re- 
ridge.  Esq.,  M.  A  ,  Barrister  at  Law.  ward  his  efforts  so  liberally  as  to  bless  his  closing 

Mr.  Nelson  Coleridge  was  the  son  of  Colonel  days  with  the  independence  his  genius  so  richly  de- 
Coleridge,  a  brother  of  the  poet.  He  married  his  served. 

cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  poet,  a  very  learned  and  He  was,  we  believe,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
accomplished  lady;  she  published  some  years  ago  leather-seller  in  Holborn,  and  displayed  so  early  and 
a  translation  of  the  “  History  of  the  Mipones^"  strong  a  predilection  for  the  arts  i  s  to  induce  his 
from  the  Latin  of  Dobrizhoffer,  and  more  recently  father  to  place  him  on  trial  with  a  clever  draughts- 
a  beautiful  fairy  tale  called  Phantasmion."  He  man  and  print-colorer.  But  when  the  time  came 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King’s  college.  Cam*  that  he  should  be  bound  an  apprentice,  much  as  he 
bridge,  where  he  was  elected  Fellow,  and  gradua*  liked  the  pursuit,  he  relused  to  accept  the  master; 
ted  B.  A.  1823,  M.  A.  182-.  He  accompanied  his  and  at  fourteen  left  him  in  disgust  because  he  had 
uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  on  his  outward  called  his  word  in  question  !  This  sense  of  respect 
voyage,  and  the  result  was  a  work  entitled  “Six  and  right  grew  up  with  William  Henry  Pyne;  and 
Months  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825,”  originally  to  the  end  of  his  life,  though  afflicted  with  much 
published  anonymously,  but  with  his  name  in  the  suflering,  his  temper  was  placid  and  amiable,  his 
third  edition,  1832,  which  is  one  of  the  series  of  conduct  affectionate  and  unworldly. — Literary  Gaz. 
Murray’s  Family  Library. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  D  is  with  much  regret  that  we  inform  our  readers 
the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  24, 1826;  practised  as  an  of.the  sudden  and  painful  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
equity  draftsman  and  conveyancer;  and  was  ap*  Kidd,  M.  A.,  the  talented  Professor  of  Oriental  Lit- 
pointed  Lecturer  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  erature  in  University  College.  The  Rev.  gentle- 
equity  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  man  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy  on  Monday  morn- 

In  1830  he  published  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  ing,  and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rend- 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets.  him.  He  was  an  erudite  scholar  and  a  sincere 

In  1836  he  published  the  Literary  Remains  of  Christian. — Court  Journal. 

Mr.  S.  T  Coleridge  ;  and  he  has  since  been  the 
editor  of  several  other  posthumous  editions  of  va¬ 
rious  portions  of  his  great  relative’s  writings.  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

He  also  wrote  several  articles  in  the  (Quarterly 
Review. 

W.  II.  PvNK,  Esq.— May  29.  At  Pickering  1-  Antiquities,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient 

Place,  Paddington,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  84,  ^  George  H.  Hathen,  Architect.  Long- 

William  Henry  Pyne,  Esq.  Company. 

As  an  artist,  Mr.  Pyne  possessed  a  great  facility  Egypt,  as  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  his  art, 
of  pencil,  and  a  charming  taste  and  fancy  for  natu*  must  ever  be  a  country  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
ral  and  picturesque  objects,  whether  animate  or  in*  Architect;  but  if  he  is  also  an  antiquary,  the  at- 
animate.  His  publication  in  quarto  entitled  “  The  traction  is  irresistible.  Mr.  Wathen  visited  F’gypt 
Microcosm  of  London”  is  a  most  pleasing  perform*  partly  for  professional  improvement,  and  also  to 
ance,  and  the  character  of  the  varied  population  of  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity.  The  result  of  his  inves- 
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ligations  leads  him  to  conclude,  that  many  incor* 
reel  opinions  are  current  regarding  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quities,  and  particularly  as  to  the  age  oT  some  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments.  In  his  very  elegant 
work,  Mr.  Wathen,  witli  diffidence,  submits  these 
views  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  This  is  the 
original  feature  of  the  volume.  It  is  embellished 
with  architectural  and  other  plates,  mostly  taken 
from  the  magnificent  works  published  by  the  French 
and  Tuscan  governments,  and  with  tinted  litho¬ 
graph  plates  from  views  made  by  the  author. — 
Tail's  .Magazine. 

2.  History  of  the  Hawaian  or  Sandwich  Islands^ 
embracing  their  Antiquities^  Mythology^  'Legends^ 
Discovery  by  Europeans  in  the  Sixteenth  Century^ 
Re-dheorery  by  Cook^  with  their  Civile  Religious^ 
and  Political  History^  from  the  Earliest  Trcdi- 
tionary  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  James 
Jackson  Jarves^  Member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society. 

There  is  always  something  intensely  interesting 
in  watching  the  gradual  development  of  civilization 
in  any  country,  and  we  know  of  none  of  the  little 
green  spots  of  earth  rising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean  for  the  habitations  of  man  where  this  is  more 
true  than  of  tiie  Sandwich  Islands.  Considered  as 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  France,  England,  and 
America,  these  islands  are  of  vast  political  import¬ 
ance,  yet  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  and  the 
philosopher,  they  furnish  other  material  of  abund¬ 
ant  speculation  and  contemplation,  and  the  history 
which  the  American  traveller  and  author,  Mr.  Jas. 
Jackson  Jarves,  has  here  given  us,  is  as  really  in¬ 
teresting  in  its  arrangement  and  management  as  in 
its  material.  Writing  from  personal  observation, 
we  have  a  faithful  description  from  the  best  means 
of  its  attainment,  since  no  hearsay  evidence  can 
equal  that  of  the  bodily  organs;  and  while  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  displayed  in  the  colors  of  existing  truth,  the 
past  has  been  narrowly  investigated  to  furnish  its 
own  history.  Thus  Mr.  Jarves  has  produced  a 
really  capable  and  interesting  work,  into  which  is 
crowded  a  vast  mass  of  information,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  feature  is  the  theology  of 
the  land,  though  its  doniestic  usages  might  seem  to 
rival  such  a  preference. — Metropolitan. 

3.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws^  Customs^  and 
Regulations  of  the  City  and  Port  of  London.  By 
Alexander  Pullings  Esq..,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
8vo.  London  :  Stevens  and  Norton. 

This  W'ork  may  be  read  with  advantage,  not 
only  by  the  citizen  of  London,  but  by  every  person 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  notion  of 
the  present  state  of  the  last  relic  of  the  old  munici¬ 
pal  institutions  of  this  country.  These  institutions 
are  extremely  curious,  and  well  worthy  the  study 
of  the  politician.  The  explanation,  however,  of  the 
functions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Common  Council, 
the  Aldermen,  is  more  than  a  mere  object  of  curi¬ 
osity.  These  names  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
in  life,  and  comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  their  duties.  To  those  who 
feel  a  desire  to  rescue  themselves  from  this  state  of 
ignorance,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better  guide 
than  Mr.  Fulling.  He  will  tell  them  all  they  need 
know,  not  only  of  the  principles  on  which  the  city 
is  governed,  but  also  of  the  mode  of  administering 
justice;  its  courts,  its  police,  prisons,  &c.  The 
laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  also  very  fully 
detailed  in  the  volume  before  us.  Hut  the  most 
important  portion  of  it  is,  perhaps,  that  in  which 
the  machinery  of  commerce  is  entered  into.  The 
public,  we  repeat,  have  long  been  in  want  of  this 
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kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  Mr.  Pulling  gives  ample 
details  respecting  the  regulations  of  the  port  of 
London,  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  the  pub¬ 
lic  markets,  the  Exchange,  &c.  He  has  made  ex¬ 
tensive  researches,  and  compiled  his  volumes  with 
considerable  method.  We  can,  therefore,  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  “Practical  Treatise”  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers. — Monthly  Magazine. 
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